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ORC E, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France and 
* EN Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom theſe Preſents 
mall come, Greeting : Whereas Bernard Lintot of our City of London, 
3: Bookſcller, hath by his Petition humbly repreſented unto Us, that he 
is now Printing a Tranſlation, undertaken by Our Truſty and Well- 
beloved Alexander Pope, Eſq; of the Odyſſey of Homer from the Greek, in Five 
Volumes in Folio upon large and ſmall Paper, in Quarto upon Royal Paper, in 
Octado and Ducodecimo, with large Notes upon each Book, and that he has been 
at great Expence in carrying on the ſaid Work, and the ſole Right and Title of 
the Copy of the ſame being veſted in the ſaid Bernard Lintot, he has humbly be- 
ſought Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole Printing 
and Publiſhing thereof for the term of fourteen Years: We are therefore graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to gratify him in his Requeſt, and do by theſe Preſents, agreea- 
ble to the Statute in that behalf made and provided, for Us, Our Heirs and 
Succeſſors, give and grant unto him the ſaid Bernard Lintot, his Executors, 
Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns, Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the ſole Print- 
ing and Publiſhing of the ſaid Tranſlation of the Odyſſey of Homer, for and du- 

ring the term of fourteen Ycars, to be computed from the Day of the Date here- 

of. Strictly forbidding and prohibiting all Our Subjects within Our Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and other our Dominons, to reprint or abridge the 

ſame, either in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatſoever, or to im- 
port, buy, vend, utter or diſtribute any Copies of the ſame or any Part thereof Re- 

printed beyond the Seas, within the ſaid Term of Fourteen Years, without the Con- 

ſent or Approbation of the ſaid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, Executors and Aſſigns, 

by Writing under his or their Hands and Seals firſt had and obtained, as they 

and every of them .offending herein will anſwer the contrary at their Perils. 

W hereof the Maſter, Wardens, and Company of Stationers of Our City of London, 

the Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, and all other our Officers 

and Miniſters whom it may concern are to take Notice, that due Obedience be 

given to Our Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given at Our Court at St. James's the 

Ninetcenth Day of February 1725. In the Eleventh Year of our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 


T OWNSHEN D. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Return of Telemachus. : 


The Goddeſs Minerva commands Telemachus in a Viſion to return 
to Ithaca. Piſiſtratus and he take leave of Menelaus, and ar- 
rive at Pylos, where they part; and Telemachus ſets ſarl, af- 
ter having recetv'd on board Theoclymenus the Soothſayer. The 
Scene then changes to the Cottage of Eumæus, who entertains U- 
lyſſes with a recital of his adventures. In the mean time Tele- 
machus arrives on the Coaſt, and ſending the veſſel to the town, | 
proceeds by himſelf to the lodge of Eumæus. 


| 


THE 


THE 
FIFTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 
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OW had Minerva reach'd thoſe 
{ ample plains, 
Fam'd for the dance, where Me- 

nelaus reigns; 

| Anxious ſhe flies to great L Mes 
heir, 
His inſtant voyage challeng'd all her care. 

Beneath the royal Portico diſplay'd, 
With Neſtor's Son, Telemachus was lay'd; 
In ſleep profound the Son of Neſtor lies; 


Not thine, Ulyſes! Care unſeal'd his eyes; 


Reſtleſs he griev'd, with various fears oppreſt, 
And all thy fortunes roll'd within his breaſt. 20 


When 
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When, Oh 7elemachus! (the Goddeſs ſaid) 
Too long in vain, too widely haſt thou ſtray'd. 
Thus leaving careleſs thy paternal right 
The robbers prize, the prey to lawleſs might. 

:; On fond purſuits neglectful while you roam, 
Ev'n now, the hand of Rapine ſacks the dome. 
Hence to Atrides; and his leave implore 
To launch thy veſlel for thy natal ſhore: 

Fly, whilſt thy Mother virtuous yet withſtands 

20 Her kindred's wiſhes, and her Sire s commands; 
Thro' both, Earymachus purſues the dame, 

And with the nobleſt gifts aſſerts his claim. 
Hence therefore, while thy ſtores thy own remain; 
Thou know'ſt the practice of the female train, 

:;Loſt in the children of the preſent ſpouſe 
They flight the pledges of their former vows; 
Their love 1s always with the lover paſt ; 

Still the ſucceeding flame expells the laſt. 
Let o'er thy houſe ſome choſen maid preſide, 

z0 Till heav'n decrees to bleſs thee in a bride. 
But now thy more attentive ears incline, 
Obſerve the warnings of a pow'r divine: 


For 
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For thee their ſnares the Suitor Lords ſhall lay 

In Samos ſands, or ſtreights of Ithaca, 

To ſeize thy lite ſhall lurk the murd'rous band, 35 

Ere yet thy footſteps preſs thy native land. 

No— ſooner far their riot and their luſt 

All-cov'ring earth ſhall bury deep in duſt! 

Then diſtant from the ſcatter'd Iſlands ſteer, 

Nor let the night retard thy full career; . 

Thy heav'nly guardian ſhall inſtruct the gales 

To ſmooth thy paſſage, and ſupply thy ſails: 

And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

Send to the town thy veſſel with thy friends, 

But ſeek thou firſt the Maſter of the ſwine/, 

(For {till to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 

There paſs the night; while he his courſe purſues 

To bring Penelope the wiſh'd-for news, 

That thou ſafe failing from the Pyhan ſtrand 

Art come to bleſs her in thy native land. 50 
Thus ſpoke the Goddeſs, and reſum'd her flight 

To the pure regions of eternal light. 

Mean- while Pi ſiſtratus he gently ſhakes, 

And with theſe words the ſlumb' ring youth awakes. 

Vol. IV. © Riſe, 
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55 Riſe, ſon of Neftor! for the road prepare, 
And join the harneſs'd courſers to the car. 
What cauſe, he cry'd, can juſtifie our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night? 
Here wait we rather, till approaching day 
60 Shall prompt our ſpeed, and point the ready way. 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan King 
Shall bid farewel, and bounteous preſents bring ; 
Gifts, which to diſtant ages ſafely ſtor'd, 
The ſacred act of friendſhip ſhall record. 
55 Thus he. but when the dawn beſtreak'd the Eaſt, 
The King from Helen roſe, and ſought his gueſt. 
As ſoon as his approach the Heroe knew, 
The ſplendid mantle round him firſt he threw, 
| Then o'er his ample ſhoulders whirl'd the cloak, 
-oReſpectful met the Monarch, and beſpoke. 
Hail, great Atrides, favour'd of high Jove! 
Let not thy Friends in vain for licence move. 


Swift let us meaſure back the wat'ry way, 
Nor check our ſpeed, impatient of delay. 
-5 If with deſire ſo ſtrong thy boſom glows, 
Ill, faid the King, ſhou'd I thy with oppoſe; 
For 
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For oft in others freely I reprove 

The ill-tim'd efforts of officious love; 

Who love too much, hate in the like extream, 
And both the golden Mean alike condemn. 80 
Alike he thwarts the hoſpitable end, 

Who drives the free, or ſtays the haſty friend; 
True friendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt. 

Yet ſtay, my friends, and in your chariot take 33 
The nobleſt preſents that our love can make: 
Mean-time commit we to our women's care 


Some choice domeſtic viands to prepare; 
The trav'ler riſing from the banquet gay, 
Eludes the labours of the tedious way. 


90 
Then if a wider courſe ſhall rather pleaſe 
Thro' ſpacious Argos, and the Realms of Greece, 
Atrides in his chariot ſhall attend; 
Himſelf thy convoy to each royal friend. 
No Prince will let Ulyſer heir remove 95 


Without ſome pledge, ſome monument of love; 
Theſe will the Caldron, theſe the Tripod give, } 
From thoſe the well-pair'd mules we ſhall receive, 5 
Or bowl emboſs'd whole golden figures live. ſ 
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roo To whom the Youth for prudence fam'd, reply d. 
O Monarch, care of heav'n! thy people's pride ! 
No friend in Ithaca my place ſupplies, 

No pow'rful hands are there, no watchful eyes: 
My ſtores expos'd and fenceleſs houſe demand 
106 The ſpeedieſt ſuccour from my guardian hand; 
Leſt in a ſearch too anxious and too vain 
Of one loſt joy, I loſe what yet remain. 
His purpoſe when the gen'rous warrior heard, 
He charg'd the houſhold cates to be prepar'd. 

10 Now with the dawn, from his adjoyning home, 
Was Boethades Eteoncus come; 

Swift as the word he forms the riſing blaze, 
And o'er the coals the ſmoaking fragments lays. 
Mean- time the King, his Son, and Helen, went 

115 Where the rich wardrobe breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 
The King ſelected from the glitt'ring rows 
A bowl; the Prince a ſilver beaker choſe. 

The beauteous Queen revolv'd with careful eyes 


Her various textures of unnumber'd dies; 
10 And choſe the largeſt; with no vulgar art 


Her own fair hands embroider'd ev'ry part: 
Beneath 
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Beneath the reſt it lay divinely bright, 
Like radiant Heſpecr o'er the gems of night. 

Then with each gift they haſten'd to their gueſt; 
And thus the King Ulyſer heir addreſt. 129 
Since fix'd are thy reſolves, may thund'ring Jove 

With happieſt omens, thy deſires approve! 

This filver bowl, whoſe coſtly margins ſhine 
Enchas'd with gold, this valu'd gift be thine ; 

To me this preſent, of Vulcanian frame, 130 
From $don's hoſpitable Monarch came; 


To thee we now conſign the precious load, 
The pride of Kings, and labour of a God. 


Then gave the cup; while Megapenthe brought 
The ſilver vaſe with living ſculpture wrought. 135 
The beauteous Queen advancing next, diſplay'd 
The ſhining veil, and thus endearing faid. 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of love, 

Long ſince, in better days, by Helen wove: 
Safe in thy mother's care the veſture lay, 145 
To deck thy bride, and grace thy nuptial day. 
Mean- time may'ft thou with happieſt ſpeed regain 
Thy ſtately palace, and thy wide domain. 

Vor. IV. 1 She 
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She ſaid, and gave the veil; with grateful look, 
145 The Prince the variegated preſent took. 
And now, when thro' the royal dome they pals'd, 
High on a throne the King each ſtranger plac'd. 
A golden ew'r th' attendant damſel brings, 
Replete with water from the chryſtal ſprings; 
% With copious ſtreams the ſhining vaſe ſupplies 
A ſilver laver of capacious ſize. 
They waſh. The tables in fair order od 
The glitt ring caniſters are crown'd with bread; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte 
155 Of choiceſt fort and favour; rich repaſt! 
Whilſt Eteoneus portions out the ſhares, 
Atrider ſon the purple draught prepares. 
And now (each ſated with the genial feaſt, 
And the ſhort rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt) 


16 Ulyſſes ſon, with his illuſtrious friend, 


The horſes join, the poliſh'd car aſcend. 

Along the court the fiery ſteeds rebound, 
And the wide portal echoes to the ſound. 

The King precedes; a bowl with fragrant wine 


165 (Libation deſtin'd to the Pow'rs divine) 


His 
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His right-hand held: before the ſtecds he ſtands, 

Then, mix'd with pray'rs, he utters theſe commands. 
Farewel and proſper, youths! let Neffor know 

What grateful thoughts ſtill in this boſom glow, 

For all the proofs of his paternal care, 170 

Thro' the long dangers of the ten-years war. 

Ah! doubt not our report (the Prince rejoin'd) 

Of ll the virtues of thy generous mind. 

And oh! return'd might we Ulyſſes meet! 

To him thy preſents ſhow, thy words repeat: 175 

How wall each ſpeech his grateful wonder raiſe? 

How will cach gift indulge us in thy praiſe ? 
Scarce ended thus the Prince, when on the right 

Advanc'd the bird of Jove: auſpicious ſight! 

A milkwhite fowle his clinching talons bore, 180 

With care domeſtic pamper'd at the floor. 

Peaſants in vain with threatning cries purſue, 

In ſolemn ſpeed the bird majeſtick flew 

Full dexter to the car: the proſp'rous fight 

Fill'd ev'ry breaſt with wonder and delight. 185 
But Neſ/tor's ſon the chearful filence broke, 

And in theſe words the Hartan chief beſpoke. 
Say 
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Say if to us the Gods theſe Omens ſend, 
Or fates peculiar to thy ſelf portend? 


19% Whilſt yet the Monarch paus'd, with doubts oppreſt, 
The beauteous Queen reliev'd his lab'ring breaſt. 
Hear me, ſhe cry d, to whom the Gods have giv'n 


To read this ſign, and myſtick ſenſe of heav'n. 
As thus the plumy ſov'reign of the air 


195 Left on the mountain's brow his callow care, 


And wander'd thro' the wide ethereal way 

To pour his wrath on yon luxurious prey; 

So ſhall thy god-like father, toſs'd in vain 

Thro' all the dangers of the boundlcſs main, 
200 Arrive, (or is perchance already come) 

From ſlaughter'd | gluttons to releaſe the dome. 


Oh! if this promis d bliſs by thund'ring Jove, 


(The Prince reply d) ſtand fixt in fate above; 
To thee, as to ſome God, III temples raiſe, 
:-5 And crown thy altars with the coſtly blaze. 


Hie faid; and bending o'er his chariot, flung 


Athwart the fiery ſteeds the ſmarting thong ; 
The bounding ſhafts upon the harneſs play, 
Till night deſcending intercepts the way. 


2 5 To 
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85 
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To Diocles, at Phæræ, they repair, 210 
Whoſe boaſted Sire was ſacred Alpheus heir; 
With him all night the youthful ſtrangers ſtay'd, 
Nor found the hoſpitable rites unpay'd. 
But ſoon as morning from her orient bed 
Had ting'd the mountains with her earlieſt red, 2*5 
They join'd the ſteeds and on the chariot ſprung ; 
The brazen portals in their paſſage rung. 

To Pyhs ſoon they came; when thus begun 
To Neſtor's heir Ulyſer god. like ſon: | 
Let not Piſiſtratus in vain be preſt, 120 
Nor unconſcnting hear his friend's requeſt; 


His friend by long hereditary claim, 

In toils his equal, and in years the ſame. 

No farther from our veſlel, I implore, 

The courſers drive; but laſh them to the ſhore. 225 
Too long thy father would his friend detain ; 


TI dread his proffer d kindneſs, urg'd in vain. 


The Heroe paus'd, and ponder'd this requeſt, 
While love and duty warr'd within his breaſt. 
At length reſoly'd, he turn'd his ready hand, 230 
And laſh'd his panting courſers to the ſtrand. 

Vor. IV. 1 „ PReFe 
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There, while within the poop with care he ſtor'd 
The regal preſents of the Spartan Lord; 
With ſpeed be gone, (ſaid he) call evry mate, 
:35Ere yet to Neſtor I the tale relate: 
Tis true, the fervor of his gen'rous heart 
Brooks no repulſe, nor cou'dſt thou ſoon depart : 
Himſelf will ſeek thee here, nor wilt thou find 
In words alone, the Pylian Monarch kind. 
249 But when arriv'd he thy return ſhall know, 
How will his breaſt with honeſt fury glow? 


This ſaid, the ſounding ſtrokes his horſes fire, 
And ſoon he reach'd the Palace of his Sire. 


Now (cry'd Telemachus) with ſpeedy care 
45 Hoiſe ev'ry fail, and ev'ry oar prepare. 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And ſeize their ſeats, impatient for the ſea. 
Mean-time the Prince with ſacrifice adores 
Minerva, and her guardian aid implores; 
% When lo! a wretch ran breathleſs to the ſhore, 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore. 
A Seer he was, from great Melampus ſprun g 
(Melampus, who in Pyls flouriſh'd long, 


ill 
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Till urg'd by wrongs a foreign realm he choſe, 

Far from the hateful cauſe of all his woes. 255 
Neleus his treaſures one long year detains; 
Ass long, he groan'd in Phylacus his chains: 
Mean-time, what anguiſh and what rage combin'd, 
For lovely Pero rack'd his lab ring mind! 

| Yet 'ſcap'd he death; and vengeful of his wrong 260 
To Pyls drove the lowing herds along: 
Then (Neleus vanquiſh'd, and conſign'd the Fair 

To bar arms) he ſought a foreign air; 


Argos the rich for his retreat he choſe, 
There form'd his empire; there his palace roſe. 205 


From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 1 
The firſt begot Oicleus great in fame, 
And he Amphiaraus, immortal name! 1 


The people's Saviour, and divinely wiſe, 


Belov'd by Joe, and him who gilds the skies, Pr 

Yet ſhort his date of life! by female pride he dies. 

From Mantius Clitus, whom Aurora's love 

Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above: 

And Polyphides on whom Phebus ſhone 

With fulleſt rays, Amphiaraus now gone; 25 
In 
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In Eypereſia's groves he made abode, 
And taught mankind the counſels of the God. 
From him ſprung T7 heoclymenus, who found 
(The ſacred wine yet foaming on the ground) 
23-7ejemachus : whom as to heav'n he preſt 
His ardent vows, the {ſtranger thus addreſt. 

O thou! that doſt thy happy courſe prepare 
With pure libations, and with ſolemn pray'r; 
By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid; 

23; By all the lives of theſe; thy own dear head, 
Declare ſincerely to no foe's demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 

Prepare then, ſaid Telemachus, to know 

A tale from falſhood free, not free from woe. 
5 From Ithaca, of royal birth I came, 

And great Ulyſſes (ever honour'd name!) 

Was once my Sire: tho' now for ever loſt 

In Hygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt! 

Whoſe fate enquiring, thro' the world we rove; 
295 The laſt, the wretched proof of filial love. 
The Stranger then. Nor ſhall I ought conceal, 

But the dire ſecret of my fate reveal. 


Of 
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Of my own tribe an Argive wretch ] flew; 

Whoſe powerful friends the luckleſs deed purſue 

With unrelenting rage, and force from home 30 

The blood-ſtain'd exile, ever doom'd to roam. 

But bear, oh bear me o'er yon azure flood; 

Receive the ſuppliant! ſpare my deſtin'd blood! 
Stranger (reply d the Prince) ſecurely reſt 

Affianc'd in our faith; henceforth our gueſt. 30 

Thus affable, Uly/ſer God - like heir 

Takes from the ſtranger's hand the olitt'ring ſpear: 


The chief his orders gives: th obedient band 310 
With due obſervance wait the chief's command: 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and {ſtretch it to the wind. 
Minerva calls; the ready gales obey 
With rapid ſpeed to whirl them o'er the fea. 3:5 
Crunus they paſs d, next Chalcis roll'd away, 
When thick ning darkneſs clos d the doubtful day; 
The ſilver Phea's glitt'ring Rills they loſt, 
And skim'd along by Elis ſacred coaſt. 

Vor. IV. F Then 
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20 Then cautious thro' the rocky reaches wind, 
And turning ſudden, ſhun the death deſign'd. 
Mean-time the King, Eumæus, and the reſt, 
Sate in the Cottage, at their rural feaſt: 
The banquet paſt, and fatiate ev'ry man, 
325 To try his hoſt Ulyſſes thus began. 
Vet one night more, my friends, indulge your gueſt ; 
The laſt I purpoſe in your walls to reſt : 
To-morrow for my ſelf I muſt provide, 
And only ask your counſel, and a guide: 


330 Patient to roam the ſtreet, by hunger led, 
And bleſs the friendly hand that gives me bread. 


There in CH, roof I may relate 

Ulyjes wand'rings to his royal mate; 

Or mingling with the ſuitors haughty train, 
335 Not undeſerving, ſome ſupport obtain. 

Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 
Patron of induſtry and manual arts: 

Few can with me in dext'rous works contend, 

The pyre to build, the ſtubborn oak to rend; 
4 To turn the taſteful viand o'er the flame; 

Or toam the goblet with a purple ſtream. 

Buch 
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Such are the tasks of men of mean eſtate, 

Whom Fortune dooms to ſerve the rich and great. 
Alas! (Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) 

How ſprung a thought ſo monſtrous in thy mind? 345 

If on that god-lefs race thou wouldſt attend, 

Fate owes thee ſure a miſerable end! 

Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the sky, 

And pull deſcending vengeance from on high. 

Not ſuch, my friend, the ſervants of their feaſt: 35 

A blooming train in rich embroid'ry dreſt, 


With earth's whole tribute the bright table bends, 


And ſmiling round celeſtial Youth attends. 
Stay then: no eye askance beholds thee here; 


| Sweet is thy converſe to each ſocial ear; 5 15 


Well pleas'd, and pleaſing, in our cottage reſt, 
Till good 7elemachus accepts his gueſt 
With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 
And ſafe conveys thee where thy ſoul deſires. 
To him the Man of woes. Oh gracious Jouve! 36 
Reward this ſtranger's hoſpitable love, 
Who knows the ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 


Checars the fad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. 


Of 
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Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, - 

365 A life of wand'rings is the greateſt woe: 

On all their weary ways wait Care and Pain, 
And Pine and Penury, a meagre train. 

To ſuch a man fince harbour you afford, 
Relate the farther fortunes of your Lord; 

370 What cares his Mother's tender breaſt engage, 
And Sire, forſaken on the verge of age; 
Beneath the ſun prolong they yet their breath, 

Or range the houſe of darkneſs and of death? 


To m the Swain. Attend what you enquire. 
275 Lacrtes lives, the miſerable ſire, 


Lives, but implores of ev'ry pow'r to lay 

The burden down, and wiſhes tor the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 

Torn from th'embraces of his tender wife, 
8 Sole, and all comfortleſs he waſtes away, 

Old age untimely poſting ere his day. 

She too, ſad Mother! for Ulyſſes loſt 

Pin'd out her bloom, and vaniſh'd to a ghoſt. 
(so dire a fate, ye rightedus Gods! avert, 
:35 From ev'ry friendly, ev'ry feeling heart!) 

While 
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While yet ſhe was, tho' clouded o er with grief, 
Her pleaſing converſe miniſter'd relief; 

With Crimene, her youngeſt daughter, bred, 

One roof contain'd us, and one table fed. 

But when the ſoftly- ſtealing pace of time 390 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 

To Samos Ile ſhe ſent the wedded fair; 

Me to the fields, to tend the rural care; 

Array'd in garments her own hands had wove, 

Nor leſs the darling object of her love. 395 
Her hapleſs death my brighter days o'ercaſt, 


Yet Providence deſerts me not at laſt; 

My preſent labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 

Small 1s the comfort from the Queen to hear 450 

Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 

Blank and diſcountenanc'd the ſervants ſtand, 

Nor dare to queſtion where the proud command: 

No profit ſprings beneath uſurping pow'rs; 

Want feeds not there, where Luxury devours, 455 

Nor harbours Charity where Riot reigns: 

Proud are the lords, and wretched are the ſwains. 
Vor. IV. G The 
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The ſuff' ring chief at this began to melt; 
And, oh Eumaus! thou (he cries) haſt felt 
410 The ſpite of fortune too! her cruel hand 
Snatch'd thee an infant from thy native land! 


Snatch'd from thy parents arms, thy parents eyes, 
To early wants! a man of miſeries! 
Thy whole fad ſtory, from its firſt, declare: 
415 Sunk the fair City by the rage of war, 
Where once thy parents dwelt? or did they keep 
In humbler life, the lowing herds and ſheep? 
So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 
Rude Pyrates ſeiz d, and ſhipp'd thee o'er the main? 
420 Doom'd a fair prize to grace ſome Prince's board, 
The worthy purchaſe of a foreign lord. 
If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 
A ſtory fruitful of events, attend: 
Another's ſorrow may thy ear enjoy, 
4; And wine the lengthen'd intervals imploy. 
Long nights the now-declining year beſtows; 
A part we conſecrate to ſoft repoſe, 
A part in pleaſing talk we entertain; 
For too much reſt itſelf becomes a pain. 


Let 
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Let thoſe whom ſleep invites, the call obey, 430 

Their cares reſuming with the dawning day: 

Here let us feaſt, and to the feaſt be join'd 

Diſcourſe, the {ſweeter banquet of the mind; 

Review the ſeries of our lives, and taſte 

The melancholy joy of evils paſt: 435 

For he who much has ſuffer'd, much will Know; 

And pleas'd remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia hes an Iſle of fame, 

Far hence remote, and Hria is the name; 


(There curious eyes inſcrib'd with wonder trace 44> 
The Sun's diurnal, and his annual race.) 


Not large, but fruitful; ſtor'd with graſs to keep 

The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep; _ 

Her {loping hills the mantling vines adorn, 
And her rich vallies wave with golden corn. 


445 
No want, no famine the glad natives know, 
Nor {ink by ſickneſs to the ſhades below; 
But when a length of years unnerves the ſtrong, 
Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along, 
They bend the ſilver bow with tender skill, 45e 


And void of pain, the ſilent arrows kill. 


Two 
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Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 
Where two fair cities riſe with equal pride, 
But both in conſtant peace one Prince obey, 
+55 And Creſius there, my father, holds the ſway. 
Freighted, it ſeems, with toys of ev'ry fort 
A {hip of Sidon anchor'd in our port; 
What-time it chanc'd the palace entertain'd 
Sk1ll'd in rich works, a woman of their land. 
450 This nymph, where anchor'd the Phenician train 
To waſh her robes deſcending to the main, 
A ſmooth-tongu'd failor won her to his mind; 
(For Love deceives the beſt of woman-kind.) 
A ſudden truſt from ſudden liking grew; 
465 She told her name, her race, and all ſhe knew. 
I too (ſhe cry'd) from glorious Hon came, 
My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; 

But ſnatch'd by pyrates from my native place, 
The 7aphians fold me to this man's embrace. 
479 Haſte then (the falſe deſigning youth reply'd) 

Haſte to thy country; love ſhall be thy guide: 
Haſte to thy father's houſe, thy father's breaſt, 
For ſtill he lives, and lives with riches bleſt. 

« Swear 
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« Swear firſt (ſhe cry'd) ye ſailors! to reſtore } 
c A wretch in ſafety to her native ſhore. 475 
Swift as ſhe ask d, the ready ſailors ſwore. 1 
She then proceeds: Now let our compact made 
Be, nor by ſignal nor by word betray'd, 
Nor near me any of your crew deſcry'd 

By road frequented, or by fountain-ſide. CS 
Be Silence ſtill our guard. The Monarch's ſpies 
(For watchful Age is ready to ſurmize) 

Are ſtill at hand; and this reveal'd muſt be 


Death to your ſelves, eternal chains to me. 
Your veſſel loaded, and your traffic paſt, N 


Diſpatch a wary meſſenger with haſte: 

Then gold and coſtly treaſures will J bring, 

And more, the infant offspring of the King. 

Him, child- like wand'ring forth, I'll lead away, 

(A noble prize!) and to your ſhip convey. 490 
Thus ſpoke the dame, and homeward took the road. 

A year they traffic, and their veſſel load. 

Their ſtores compleat, and ready now to weigh, 

A ſpy was ſent their ſummons to convey: 

An artiſt to my father's palace came, 495 


With gold and amber chains, elab'rate frame: 
You. IV. H Each 
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Each female eye the glitt'ring links employ, 
They turn, review, and cheapen every toy. 
He took th' occaſion as they ſtood intent, 
zoo Gave her the ſign, and to his veſſel went. 
She {trait purſu'd, and ſeiz d my willing arm; 
I follow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm. 
Three golden goblets in the porch ſhe found, 
(The gueſts not enter'd, but the table crown'd) 
505 Hid in her fraudful boſom, theſe ſhe bore: 
Now ſet the ſun, and darken'd all the ſhore. 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tydes 
Prepar'd to launch the freightcd veſſel rides; 


Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and {weep 


510 With level oar along the glaſſy deep. 

Six calmy days and ſix ſmooth nights we fail, 
And conſtant, TJove ſupply'd the gentle gale. 

The ſev'nth, the fraudful wretch (no cauſe deſcry'd) 
Touch'd by Diana's vengeful arrow, dy'd. 

515 Down dropt the caitiff corſe, a worthleſs load, 
Down to the deep; there roll'd the future food > 
Of fierce ſea-wolves, and monſters of the flood. | 
An helpleſs infant I remain'd behind; 

Thence born to Ithaca by wave and wind; 
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Sold to Laertes, by divine command, 520 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 

To him the King. Reciting thus thy cares, 
My ſecret ſoul in all thy ſorrow ſhares: 
But one choice bleſſing (ſuch is Jove's high will) 
Has ſweeten d all thy bitter draught of ill: 
Torn from thy country to no hapleſs end, 
The Gods have, in a maſter, giv'n a friend. 
Whatever frugal nature needs, is thine, 
(For ſhe needs little) daily bread and wine. 
While I, ſo many wand rings paſt and woes, 530 
Live but on what thy poverty beſtows. 


525 


So paſt in pleaſing dialogue away 4 
The night; then down to ſhort repoſe they lay; 8 
Till radiant roſe the meſſenger of day. | 
While in the port of Ithaca, the band 535 


Of young 7elemachus approach'd the land; 

Their fails they loos'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And caſt their anchors, and the cables ty'd: 
Then on the breezy ſhore deſcending, join 
In grateful banquet o'er the roſy wine. $49 
When thus the Prince: Now each his courſe purſue; 
I to the fields, and to the city you. 


* 4 
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Long abſent hence, I dedicate this day 

My ſwains to viſit, and the works ſurvey. 
Expect me with the morn, to pay the skies 

Our debt of ſafe return, in feaſt and ſacrifice. 

Then / heoclymenus. But who ſhall lend 

Mean-time, protection to thy ſtranger- friend? 

Strait to the Queen and Palace ſhall I fly, 
Or yet more diſtant, to ſome Lord apply? 

The Prince return'd. Renown'd in days of yore 

Has ſtood our Father's hoſpitable door ; 

No other roof a ſtranger ſhou'd receive, 

Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 
555 But in my abſence riot fills the place, 

Nor bears the modeſt Queen a ſtranger's face, 
[ From noiſeful revel far remote ſhe flies, 
But rarely ſeen, or ſeen with weeping eyes. 
| No— lct Eurymachus receive my gueſt, 
1 6 Of nature courteous, and by far the beſt; 
He wooes the Queen with more reſpectful flame, 
And emulates her former husband's fame: 
With what ſucceſs, tis Jeve's alone to know, 
| a And the hop'd nuptials turn to joy or woe. 


Thus 
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Thus ſpeaking, on the right up-ſoar'd in air 
The hawk; Apollo's ſwift· wing d meſſenger: 1 . 
His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove; 8 7 
The clotted feathers ſcatter d from above 
Between the Heroe and the Veſſel pour 
Thick plumage, mingled with a ſanguine ſhow'r. - 570 

Th obſerving Augur took the Prince aſide, | 
Seiz d by the hand, and thus prophetic cry'd. 
Yon bird that dexter cuts th' aerial road, 

Roſe ominous, nor flies without a God: 
No race but thine ſhall Ithaca obey, 1 575 


Totthine, for, ages, heav'n decrees the ſway. buck 


Succeed the Omen, Gods! (the youth rejoin'd) 
Soon ſhall my bounties ſpeak a grateful mind, 
And ſoon each envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls 7elemachus. his friend. 
Then to Peircus — Thou whom time has prov'd 
A faithful ſervant, by thy Prince belov'd! 
Till we returning ſhall our gueſt demand, 
Accept this charge, with honour, at our hand. 

To this Peiræus; Joyful I obey, 
Well pleas'd the hoſpitable rites to pay. 

Vor. IV. I The 
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The preſence of thy gueſt ſhall beſt reward 
(If long thy ſlay) the abſence of my Lord. 
With that, their anchors he commands to weigh, 

590 Mount the tall bark, and launch into the fea. 

All with obedient haſte forſake the ſhores, 

And plac'd in order, ſpread their equal oars. 
Then from the deck the Prince his ſandals takes; 
Pois'd in his hand the pointed jav' lin ſhakes. 

595 They part; while leſs ning from the Hero's view, 
Swift to the town the well-row'd gally flew: 
The Heroe trod the margin of the main, 

And reach'd the manſion of his faithful ſwain. 
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I. 


X EITHER this book, nor indeed ſome of the 
following, are to be reckon'd among the moſt 
ſhining parts of the Odyſſey. They are narra- 
tive, and generally low; yet natural, and juſt 
enough, conſidering Homer was reſolved to de- 
ſcribe and follow low life ſo very minutely. 
This great Poet here reſembles an evening Sun; he has not the 
. or brightneſs; there are ſeveral little clouds about 
him, tho in ſome places gilded and adorn d: however, to make 
us amends, he breaks out again before the concluſion of his 
courſe, and ſets at laſt in glory. 5 
There is no doubt, but all the parts of a Poem are not capa- 


ble of equal luſtre; nay, they ought not to dazzle us alike, or 


tire us by a perpetual ſtrain upon the Imagination. But in theſe 
cooler relations a Tranſlator has a hard task: He is expected to 
ſhine, where the Author is not bright: and the unreaſonable Cri- 
tick demands a Copy more noble than the Original. Tis true, 
theſe are the paſſages of which he ought to take particular care, 
and to ſet them off to the beſt advantage: But however he may 
poliſh a vulgar ſtone, it will till retain its inherent degree of 
cloudineſs; and the Man is ignorant indeed, who thinks one 


can make it a Diamond. 
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Obſervations on the Fifteenth Book. 


II. 


The ſtory now turns to Telemachus, and the Poet briefly de- 
ſcribes his voyage to his country: There is a neceſſity to be 


conciſe, for the Heroe of an Epic Poem is never to be out of 


ſight, after his introduction. The little time that Homer employs | 


in che return of Telemachus, is not ſpent unuſefully by Ulyſſes ; du- 


ring this interval, he learns the ſtate of his publick and dome- 


ſtick affairs from Eumæus, and prepares the way for the deſtructi- 
on of the Suitors, the chief deſign of the whole Odyſſey. There 
is another reaſon why the Poet ought not to dwell at large upon 
the ſtory of Telemachus; he bears but an incidental relation to the 
Odyſſey, and conſequently Homer was neceſſitated to paſs over his 
actions with brevity, that he might deſcribe the Heroe of his 
Poem at full length. It has been objected, that no mention has 
been made of any Action at all of Telemachus during his whole 
ſtay with Menelaus, and that he lies there idly, without making 
his voyage contribute any thing to the reſtitution of Ulyſſes; but 
from the former obſervation it is evident, that this ſilence in the 
Poet proceeds from judgment; nothing is to be inſerted in an E- 
pic Poem but what has ſome affinity with the main deſign of 
it: but what affinity could the Actions of Telemachus in the Spar- 
tan Court have with thoſe of Ulyſſes? This would have been to 
make two Heroes in one Poem, and would have broken the Uni- 
ty of the Action ; whereas by the contrary conduct Homer unites 
the two ſtories, and makes the voyage of Telemachus ſubſervient 
to the chief Action; namely, the reſtitution of Ulyſſes. Telema- 
chus undertakes a voyage to make enquiry after Ulyſſes; this the 
Poet fully deſcribes, becauſe it has an immediate relation to Ulyſſes ; 
but paſles over all other adventures during the abſence of Telema- 
chus, becauſe they have no relation to the deſign. 


I know it has been objected, that the whole ſtory of Telema- 


chus is foreign to the Odyſſey, and that the four firſt books have 


not a ſufficient connection with the reſt of the Poem, and there- 
fore that there is a double Action: But this objection will ceaſe, 
if it be made appear, that this voyage contributes to the reſtora- 
tion of Ulyſſes; for whatever incident has ſuch an effect is united 


to the ſubject, and eſſential to it. Now that this voyage has 


ſuch an effect is very evident; the Suitors were ready to ſeize the 
Throne 
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Throne of Ulyſſes, and compel his wife to marry; but by this 
1 Teſemac hut breaks their whole deſigns. Inſtead of uſurp- 


ing the Throne, they are oblig d to defend themſelves : they de- 


fer their purpoſe, and waſte much time in endeayouring to in- 
tercept him in his return. By this method leiſure is gained from 
the violence and addreſſes of the Suitors, till Ulyſſes returns and 
brings about his own re-eſtabliſhment. This voyage therefore is 
the ſecret ſource from which all the happineſs of Ulyſſes flows: 
for had not Telemachus failed to Pyle, Penelope muſt have been 
compell'd ro marry, and the Throne of Ulyſſes uſurp'd. I have 
been more large upon this Objection, becauſe many foreign Cri- 
tics lay great weight upon ir. See Note XIX on the firſt book. 

There has lately been a great diſpute amongſt the French, con- 
cerning the length of the ſtay of Telemachus from his country. 
The debate is not very material, nor is it very difficult to ſettle that 
point. Telemachus fail'd from Ithaca in the evening of the ſe- 
cond day, and returns to it on the thirty eighth in the morning, 
ſo that he is abſent thirty five days i = - 


III. 


VERSE 1. Now had Minerva, Sc.] If this had been fe- 
lated by an Hiſtorian, he would have only ſaid that Telemachus 
judg'd it neceſſary for his affairs to fail back to his own country; 
but a Poet ſteps out of the common beaten road, aſcribes the 
Wiſdom of that Heroe to the Goddeſs of it, and introduces 
her in perſon, to give a dignity to his Poetry. T1 

The Reader may conſult in general the extracts from Boſſu, 
(plac'd before the Odyſſey) concerning Machines, or the inter- 
poſition of Deities in Epic Poetry: I will here beg leave to fer 
them in a different and more particular lighc. 

It has been imagin'd that a Deity is never to be introduc'd 
but when all human means are ineffectual: If this were true, 
Minerva would be in vain employ d in bringing Telemachus back, 


when a common Meſſenger might have anſwer d that purpoſe as 


well as the Goddeſs. I doubt not but the verſe of Horace has 
led many into this error; 


Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nodus. 
This 
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This rule is to be apply'd only to the Theater, of which Ho- 


race there ſpeaks, and means no more, than when the knot of the 
Play is to be unty'd, and no other way is left for making the 
diſcovery, then let a God deſcend and clear the intricacy ro the 
Auditors. But, as Mr. Dryden obſerves, it has no relation to Epic 
Poetry. 

Ir is true, that a Deity is never to be introduced upon little 
and unworthy occaſions ; the very deſign of Machines is to add 
weight and dignity to the ſtory, and conſequently an unworthy 
employment defeats the very intent of them, and debaſes the 
Deities by making them act in offices unworthy of the chara- 
cters of divine perſonages: But then it is as true, that a Poet is 
at liberty to uſe them for ornament as well as neceſſity. For in- 
ſtance, both Virgil and Homer in their deſcriptions of Storms in- 
troduce Deities, Neptune and Molus, only to fill our minds with 
grandeur and terror; for in reality a ſtorm might have hap- 
pen'd without a miracle, and Aneas and Ulyſſes both have been 
driven upon unknown ſhores, by a common ſtorm as well as by 
the immediate interpoſition of Neptune or Molus. But Machines 
have a very happy effect; the Poet ſeems to converſe with Gods, 
gives ſigns of a divine tranſport, and diſtinguiſhes his Poem in 
all parts from an Hiſtory. 


IV. 


VERSE 5. Beneath the royal Portico, &c.) Minerva here 
finds Telemachus in bed: Ir is neceſiary to remember that Ulyſſes 
landed in Ithaca in the morning of the thirty fifth day ; and 
when Minerva left him, ſhe went to the Spartan Court to Tele- 
mac hus; this viſion therefore appears to that Heroe in the night 
following the thirty fifth day. On the thirty ſixth he departs 
from Menelaus, and lodges that night with Diocles; on the thirty 
ſeventh he embarks towards the evening, fails all night, and lands 
on the thirty cighth in the morning in his own country. From 
this obſervation it is likewiſe evident, that Ulyſſes paſſes two days 
in diſcourſe with Eumæus, tho' the Poet only diſtinguiſhes the time 
by the voyage of Telemachus; for the preceding 3 concludes 
with the thirty fifth day, and Telemachus | ap the thirty ſixth 


and thirty ſeventh and the following night in his return, and 
meets Ulyſſes in the morning of the thirty eighth day. This re- 


mark 
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mark is neceſſary to avoid confuſion, and to make the two ſtories 
of Ulyſſes and Telemachus coincide, in this and the next book of 


the Odyſſey. 


V. 


VERSE 20. Her kindred's wiſhes, and her Sire's commands. 
Ovid had theſe lines in his view in his Epiſtle of Penelope to 
Ulyſſes. 


Me pater Icarius viduo decedere letcto 
Cogit, & immenſas increpat uſque moras. 


Bur why ſhould Minerva make uſe of theſe arguments, to per- 


ſuade Telemachus to return immediately; and give him no infor- 
mation concerning the ſafety of Ulyſſes, who was now actually 
landed in his own country? The Poet reſerves this diſcovery to 
be made in the future part of the ſtory : If Telemachus had known 
of his father's being already return d, there could have been no 
room for the beautiful interview between the father and the ſon; 
for the doubts and fears, the ſurprize and filial tenderneſs, on the 
part of Telemachus; and for the paternal fondneſs, the yearnings 
of nature, and the tranſports of joy, on the part of Ulyſſes. 
Ariſtotle particularly commends this conduct of Homer with re- 
ſpect to Ulyſſes. Theſe diſguiſes and concealments, (ſays that Au- 
thor) * the fable with agreeable plots and intricacies, ſur- 
2 us with a variety of incidents, and give room for the re- 
ation of many adventures; while Ulyſſes ſtil] appears in aſſum'd 
characters, and upon every occaſion recites a new Hiſtory. At 
the ſame time the Poet excellently ſuſtains his character, which 


is every where diſtinguiſh'd by a wiſe and ready diſſimulation. 


VI. 


VERSE 24. Thou knouiſt the praftice of the female train.] 
| This is not ſpoken in derogation of Penelope, nor apply d to her 
in particular; it is laid down as an univerſal maxim, and utter'd 
by the Goddeſs of Wiſdom : But (ſays Madam Dacier) I wiſh 
the Poet had told us, if the husbands in his days had better 
memories toward their departed wives? But what advantage would 
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this be to the fair ſex, if we allow that an husband may poſſibly 


forget a former wife? I chuſe rather to congratulate the modern 
. againſt whom there is not the leaſt objection of this na- 
ture. Is it not evident, that all our widows are utterly diſconſo- 
late, appear many months in deep —— and whenever 
they are prevail'd upon to a ſecond marriage, do they not chuſe 
out the ſtrongeſt, beſt built, and moſt vigorous youth of the 
nation? For what other reaſon, but that ſuch conſtitutions may be 
a ſecurity againſt their ever feeling the like calamity again? What 
I have here ſaid ſhews that the world is well chang'd ſince the 
times of Homer; and however the race of man is Findled and 
decay d ſince thoſe ages, yet it is a demonſtration that the mo- 
dern Ladies are not to blame for it. 


VII. 


VERSE 84. Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt.] Ho- 
mer has here laid together admirable precepts for ſocial life; the 


paſſage was much admir'd; Herodotus borrow'd it, as we are in- 
form'd by Euſtathius. | 


1 
====== TOME 
Meanilorr anoniunlam indy Hino. e as 


But perhaps Euſtathius 2 by memory, or thro' inadvertency 
wrote down Herodotus for Theocritus, in whom theſe lines are to 


be found: 


Mud Zavodoxov xaxov tumeras, ANNE TEXTE(R 
/ 7 7 5 \ 9» A/ / 4 
ManiCarr anon, nav HG Veer os- 


VIIL 


VERSE TOO. He charg d the houſhold cates to be prepar d.] 
It is in the original, He commanded Helen and her maids to 
do it. The moderns have blam'd Menelaus for want of delica- 
cy, in commanding his Queen to perform ſuch houſhold offi- 

9s becauſe they are exact 


ictures of ancient life: We may as well condemn the firſt in- 
bitants of the world for want of politeneſs, in living in 975 | 
an 
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and bowers, and not in Palaces. This command of Menelaus a- 
grees with thoſe manners, and with the patriarchal life. Gen. 
xviii. 6. Abraham haſten d into his tent, and ſaid unto Sarah his 
wife, make ready quickly three meaſures of fine meal: Knead it, and 
make cakes upon the hearth. 

I doubt not but the continual deſcriptions of entertain- 
ments have likewiſe given offence ro many; but we may be in 
ſome degree reconcil'd to them, if we conſider they are not only 
inſtances of the hoſpitality of the ancients, but of their piety 
and religion: Every meal was a religious act, a facrifice, or a 
feaſt of thankſgiving : libations of wine, and ofterings of part of 
the fleſh were conſtantly made at every entertainment. This 
gives a dignity to the deſcription, and when we read it, we are not 
to conſider it as an act merely of eating or drinking, but as an 
office of worſhip to the Gods. | 

This is a note of the Criticks; but perhaps the fame thing might 
as well be {aid of our Modern entertainments, where-ever the good 


practice of ſaying Grace before and after meat is not yet laid aſide, 


IX. 


VERSE 123. Like radiant Helper ger the gems of night. 
If this paſſage were tranſlated literally, it would ſtand thus, 


Helen choſe a veſture of moſt beautiful embroidery, and of the largeſt 


extent, a veſture that lay beneath the reſt. We are to underſtand 
by the laſt circumſtance, that this veſture was the choiceſt of her 
wardrobe, it being repoſited with the greateſt care, or v«ar@- 
aw. The verſes are taken from lib. 6. of the Iliad. 
This robe was the work of Helen's own hands; an inſtance 
that in thoſe days a great Lady, or a great Beauty, might be a 
good work-woman : And ſhe here ſeems to take particular care to 
obviate an opinion one might otherwiſe have, that ſhe did nor 


apply herſelf to theſe works till her beſt days were paſt. We are 


told in the Iliad, 


Her in the Palace, at her loom ſhe found, 

The golden web her own ſad flory croum d: 

The Trojan wars ſhe weav'd, her ſelf the prize, 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 


VERSE 
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X. 


VERSE 174. And oh! return d might we Ulyſſes meet! &c.] 
It is not impoſſible but a falſe reading may have crept into the 
text in this verſe. In the preſent editions it ſtands thus. 


— Y ονν de 

5 / \ 7 . 
Nos jc, IVaxy d x1, Ov , 
"Etro - | 


The ſenſe will be leſs intricate, and the conſtruction more eaſy, 
if inſtead of x, we inſert xi@y, and read the line thus pointed. 


Nogyoas Warn ds, xrywv Odvod iv; omw 
"EtTrotye « --=--= 


Then the verſe will have this import, O may I, u on my 
e return to Ithaca, finding Ulyſſes in his Palace, give him an 
re account of your friendſhip!” Whereas in the common editi- 


ons there is a tautology, and either xiwy or yo5yoas mult be al- 
low'd to be a ſuperfluity. 


XI. 


VERSE 192. Hear me (ſhe cryd) &c.] It is not clear 
why the Poet aſcribes a greater quickneſs and penetration to He- 
len in the ſolution of this prodigy, than to Menelaus. Is it, as 
Euſtathius aſſerts, from a ſuperior acuteneſs of nature and pre- 
{ence of mind in the fair ſex? Or is it, that Helen in this re- 
ſembles ſome modern beauties, who (tho' their husbands be asked 
the queſtion) will make the anſwer themſelves? I would willingly 
believe that Helen might happen to ſtand in ſuch a poſition, as 
to be able ro make more minute obſervations upon the flight of 
the eagle, than Menelaus; and being more circumſtantial in the 
obſervation, ſhe might for that th be more ready and cir- 
cumſtanrial in the interpretation. But Homer himſelf tells us, 
that ſhe receiv'd it from the Gods. This is a pious leſſon, to 
teach us in general that all knowledge is the gift of God, and 
perhaps here particularly inſerted to raiſe the — 4 of Hon, 
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and make us leſs ſurpriz'd to ſee her forgiven by Menelaus, when 
the is not only pardon'd, but Sor thus with inſpiration. 
And indeed it was neceſſary to reconcile us to this fatal beauty; 
at whom the Reader is naturally enough offended: She is an 
actreſs in many of the ſcenes of the 0%, and conſequently to 


be redeem'd from contempt: This is done by degrees; the Poet 


ſteals away the adultreſs from our view, to ſet before us the ami- 
able penitent. 


XII. 

VERSE 194. As thus the plumy ſowv reign, &c.] Ulyſſes 
is the eagle, the bird repreſents 15 2 x Ji 2! the — 
and women when the eagle ſeiz d his prey, denote the lamentati- 
ons of the relations of the ſuitors, who are ſlain by Ulyſſes. The 
circumſtance of the flight of the eagle cloſe to the horſes, is ad- 
ded to ſhew that the prodigy had a fix'd and certain reference to 
a perſon preſent; namely, Telemachus: The eagle comes ſuddenl 
from a mountain; this means that Ulyſſes hall unexpectedly ar- 
rive from the country, to the ſuitors deſtruction. The fowl is 
ſaid to be fed by the family, this is a full deſignation of the ſui- 
tors, who feed upon Ulyſſes, and prey upon his family. And as 


this bird is kill d by the talons of the eagle, fo the ſuitors fall by 
the ſpear of Uly es. Eꝛuſtathius. A | 


XIII. 


VRS E 226. Too long thy father would his friend detain.] This 
has been objected againſt, as contrary to the promiſe of Telemachus, 
who aſſur'd Menelaus that he would acquaint Neſtor with his great 
friendſhip and hoſpitality; Is he therefore not guilty of falſhood, 
by embarking immediately without —_— his promiſe? Eu- 
flathius anſwers, that the prodigy of the eagle occaſions this al- 
teration, and that the not fulfilling his promiſe is to be aſcrib'd 
to accident and neceſſity. But the words of Telemachus ſufficiently 
juſtify his veracity ; they are of the plural number zaraasZouey, 
I and Piſiſtratus will inform Neſtor of your hoſpitality : This pro- 
miſe he leaves to be perform'd by Piſiſtratus, who returns di- 
rectly to Neſtor. Others blame Telemachus as unpolite, in leaving 
Nefior without any acknowledgment for his civilities. Dacier has 
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recourſe to rhe command of Minerva, and to the prodigy of the 
Eagle, for his vindication: He is commanded by the Gods to 
return immediately, and therefore not blameable for complying 
with their injunctions. But perhaps it is a better reaſon to ſay, 
that the nature of the Poem requires ſuch a conduct; the action 
of the Odyſſey ſtands ſtill till the return of Telemachus (whatever 
happens to him in Pyle being forcign to it) and therefore Ho- 
mer ſhews his judgment, in precipitating the actions of Telema- 
chus, rather than i away the time, while the ſtory ſleeps, 


only to ſhew a piece of complaiſance and ceremony. 


XIV. 


VERSE 252. From great Melampus ſprung.] There is ſome 
obſcurity in this genealogical hiſtory. Melampus was a prophet, he 
liv'd in Pylos, and was a perſon of great wealth; his uncle Neleus 
ſeiz d his riches, and detain'd them a whole year, to oblige him to 
recover his herds detain'd by Iphyclus in Phylace; he fail'd in the 
attempt, and was kept in priſon by Iphyclus, the fon of Phyla- 
cus. Bias, the brother of Melampus, was in love with Pero the daugh- 
ter of Neleus; Neleus, to engage Melampus more ſtrongly in the 
enterprize, promiles to give Pero in marriage to his brother Bzas, 
upon the recovery of his herds from Iphyclus. At length Iphyclus 
releaſes Melampus from priſon, upon his diſcovering to him how 
he might have an heir to ſucceed ro his dominions, and rewards 
him with reſtoring the herds of Neleus : Then Neleus retracts his 
promiſe, and refuſes to give his daughter Pero to Bias the bro- 
ther of Melampus; upon this Neleus and Melampus quarrel, and 
cngaging in a ſingle combat, Neleus is vanquiſh'd, and Melam- 
pus retires to Argos. See lib. XI. v. 3 50, &c. and the annotati- 
ons, Note 23. 


XV. 


VERSE 270. Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the Skies, 
Tet ſhort his date of life! by female pride he dies.) 
The Poet means Eryphyle, who being brib'd with a golden 
bracelet by Polynices, perſuaded her husband Amphiaraus to go 
to the Theban war, where he loſt his life. This is a remarkable 
paſſage: Tho' he was lov d by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he reach'd not 
| to 
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zo old age. Is a ſhort life the greateſt inſtance of the love of the 
Gods? Plato quotes the verſe to this purpoſe. The life of 
« man is ſo loaded with calamity, that it is an inſtance of the fa- 
« your of Heaven to take the burthen from us with ſpeed.” The 
ſame Author in Axiochus (if chat dialogue be his) aſſerts, that the 
Gods having a perfect inſight into human affairs, take ſpeedily 
to themſelves thoſe whom they love. Thus when Trophonius and 


Agamedes had built a temple ro Apollo, they pray'd to receive a 


bleſſing the moſt beneficial ro mankind : the God granted their 
rayers, and they were both found dead the next morning. Thus 
ikewiſe the Prieſteſs of Juno, when her two ſons had yok d 
themſelves to her chariot, and drawn her for the greater expedi- 
tion to the temple, pray'd to the Goddeſs to reward their filial 
piety ; and they both dy'd that night. This agrees with the ex- 
preſſion of Menander, He whom * Gods love dies young. 


"Ov os 3404 OD anohoa „eO. 
XVI. 


„„ —Aurora's love 
Snatch d for his 1 to the thrones above.] 
There is nothing more common than ſuch accounts of men be- 
ing carry d away by Goddeſſes, in all the Greek Poets; and yet 
what offends more againſt credibility? The Poets invented theſe 
fables merely out of compliment ro the dead. When any 
perſon happen d to be drowned in a river; if a man, ſome Wa- 
rer-Nymph ſtole him; if a woman, ſhe was ſeiz d to be the wife 


of the River God. If any were loſt at fea, Neptune or ſome of 


the Sea Gods or Goddefles had taken them to their beds. But 
to ſpeak to the preſent purpoſe; if any perſon dy'd in the fields, 
and his body happen d not to be found, if he was murther'd 
and buried, or devoured by wild beaſts, fo that no account was 
heard of his death, he was immediately imagin'd to be taken 
from the earth by ſome Deity who was in love with his beauty. 
Thus Clitus being loſt in his morning ſports, like Orion while 
he was hunting, he was fabled to be carry d co Heav'n by Aurora; 
being loſt at the time of the morning, over which that Deity 
T7TTTTTTTTT Endo 
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XVII. 


VERSE 278. From him ſprung Theoclymenus ] We have 
had a long genealogical digreſſion to introduce Theo 


clymenus : 1 

fear the whole paſſage will prove diſtaſteful ro an Engl palate, 
it not being capable of any ornaments of Poetry. I could wiſh 

Homer had omitted or ſhorten'd ſuch paſſages, tho they might 
be uſeful in his age; for by ſuch honourable inſertions he made 
his court to the beſt families rhen in Greece. 'Tis true, the ſtory 
is told conciſely, and this occaſions ſome obſcurity ; diſtance of 

time as well as place, makes us ſee all objects ſomewhat confu- 
ſedly and indiſtinctly. In the days of Homer theſe ſtories were 
univerſally known, and conſequently wanted no explication; the 
obſcurity therefore is not to be o_y__ upon Homer, but co Time 
which has defac'd and worn away ſome parts of the impreſſion, 
and made the images leſs diſcernible. 

The uſe the Poet makes of the adventure of Theoclymenus, is 
to give encouragement to Telemachus; he aſſiſts him with his ad- 
vice, and by his gift of prophecy explains ro him a prodigy in 
the concluſion of this book. By this method he connects it with 
the main action, in giving Telemachus aſſurances that his affairs 
haſten to a re-eſtabliſhment. Beſides theſe ſhort relations are va- 


luable, as they convey to poſterity brief hiſtories of ancient facts 
and families that are extant no where elle. 


X VIII. 


VERSE 287. Declare----- thy name, and lineage, &c.] Theſe 
queſtions may be thought ſomewhat extraordinary; for what ap- 


parent reaſon is there for this fugitive to be told the name of 
the parents of Telemachus ? But the interrogations are very mate- 
rial; he makes them to learn if Telemachus or his father are 
friends to the perſon ſlain by his hand? if they were, inſtead of 
ling with him, he would have reaſon to fly from him, as from 
a perſon who might take away his life by the laws of the coun- 
try. Thus in the Hebrew law, Numb. xxxv. 9. The revenger of 
blood (0 alyiwwy, or propinquus) ſhall ſlay the murderer, when 
he meeteth him. But the Fews had cities of refuge, to which the 
murtherers fled as to a ſanctuary: The Greeks in like manner, if 
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the homicide fled into a voluntary exile, permitted him to be in 
ſecurity till the murther was atton'd, either by fulfilling a cer- 
tain time of baniſhment, or by a pecuniary mulct or expia- 
tion. 

I will only further remark the conciſeneſs of theſe interroga- 
tions of Theoclymenus; he asks four queſtions in a breath, in the 
compals of one line; his apprehenſions of being purſued give 
him no leiſure to expatiate. Homer judiciouſly As his Po- 
etry to the circumſtances of the murtherer, a man in fear 
being in great haſte to be in ſecurity. Telemachus anſwers 
with equal brevity, being under a neceſſity to finiſh his voyage 
in the night to avoid the ambuſh of the ſuitors. For this reaſon 
Homer ſhortens the relation, and complies with the exigency of 
Telemachus: With this further view; to unite the ſubordi- 
nate ſtory of Telemachus with that of Ulyſſes, it being neceſſary 
to haſten to the chief action and without delay carry on the 
main deſign of the Odyſſey in the re-cſtabliſhment of Ulyſes. 


XIX. 


VERSE 316. Crunus they paſs d, next Chalcis---- G c.] This 
whole paſſage has been greatly corrupted ; one line is omitted in 


all our editions of Homer, and the verſes themſelves are printed 


erroneouſly; for thus they ſtand, lib. 8. p. 539. of Strabo's 
Geography. 


Bay db Taga Kg, I XD,! re, 

Avorero T niNG> oxiowilo Te TATM dyyi, 

H d Þea5 imyonnne! dyannourrn dog ge. 
The firſt line is added from Strabo: thus in Latin, 


Preterierunt Crunos, & Chalcida fluentis amenam. 


He writes, & yanoutm, for Ene w) and Oed, inſtead of 
egg. The courſe that Telemachus ſteer d is thus explain d by 
the ſame Author: He firſt fail'd northwardly as far as Elis, then 
he turn d towards the eaſt, avoiding the direct courſe ro Ithaca, 
to eſcape the ambuſh of the ſuitors, who lay between Samos and 
Ithaca. Then he paſs d the Echinades (call'd ©ogs, that is oZda, 
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or ſharp-pointed by Homer. See Strabo, lib. 10. They are 
called Oxias by Pliny) lying near the gulph of Corinth, and the 
mouths of Achelous; thus leaving Ithaca on the eaſt, and paſſing 
it, he alters his courſe again, fails northwardly between Ithaca 
and Acarnania, and lands on the coaſt oppoſite ro the Cephalle- 
nam occan, where the Suitors form'd their ambuſh. The places 
mentioned by Homer lie in this order, Cruni, Chalcis, and Phea: and 
are all rivers of ſmall note, or rather brooks, as Strabo expreſſes it: 
0.005 wv TOTAUAY Ovouardt, MANN ds Oryeral. 

It is highly probable that Phee, and not Phere, is the true read- 
ing, for Phere lay in Meſſenia, and not in Elie, as Strabo writes, 
and was in poſſeſſion of Agamenmon, for he mentions that city 
amongſt the ſeven which he promiſes Achilles, in the ninth book 


of the Thad. 


Sew'n maple Cities all confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee Enope, and Pherx thee obey. 


if it had not been under his dominion, how could he tranſ- 
fer the right to Achilles? beſides, it would be abſurd to joyn 
Pheræ directly with Chalcis, when the one was in Meſſenia, the 
other in Elis; this would make the courſe of Telemachus's Navi- 
gation unintelligible, if Elis and Meſſenia were confounded in the 
relation, and uſed promiſcuouſly without order or regularity. 


I will only add that Strabo in the 2oth book of his Geo- 


graphy, inſtead of Kaanueteleo, reads Terenzooran, perhaps thro' 
a ſlip of his memory. 


XX. 


VERSE 336. Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 
Patron of induſtry and manual arts. | 


| Mercury was the ſervant and miniſter of the Gods, and was teign- 


ed to be the patron of all perſons of the like ſtation upon earth; 
it was ſuppos d to be by his favour that all ſervants and attendants 
were {uccelsful in their ſeveral functions. In this view the con- 
nexion will be caſy, « I will go (lays Ulyſſes) and offer my 
« fervice to the Suitors, and by the favour of Mercury, who gives 
* {uccels to perſons of my condition, ſhall proſper; for no man 


e is better able to execute the offices of attendance, than my 


ce ſelf. ” 
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ce ſelf.” It may be objected, that theſe functions are un- 
xzorthy of the character, and beneath the dignity of an Heroe : 
but Ulyſſes is obliged to act in his aſſum'd, not real cha- 
racter; as a beggar, not as a King. Atheneus (lib. 1. p. 18.) 
vindicates Ulyſſes in another manner. © Men (ſays he) in for- 
< mer ages perform'd their own offices, and glory'd in their dex- 

rerity in ſuch employments. Thus Homer deſcribes Ulyſſes as 
the molt dexterous man living, in ordering wood for the fire, 
and in the arts of cookery.” But it is no more deroga- 
tion to him to put on the appearance of a beggar, than it 
was to Pallas to aſſume that of a ſwain, as the frequently does 


throughout the Odyſſey. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


5 XXI. 


VERSE 348. Their wrongs and blaſphemies aſcend the AH. 
The ſenſe of this paſſage appears to me very obvious; Dacier 
renders it, whoſe violence and inſolence is ſo great, that they regard 
not the Gods, and that they attack even the heavens. | ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe to underſtand the words in the more plain and eaſy 
conſtruction: Grotius is of this judgment, and thinks they bear 
the ſame import as theſe in Gen. xviii. 2 1. I will go down and 
ſee if they have done according to the cry which is come unto 


heaven; and indeed there is a great ſimilitude between the ex- 
preſſions. 


XXII. 


VERSE 370. What cares his Mother's tender breaſt engage, 
| And Sire, forſaken on the verge q age. 

Theſe queſtions may ſeem to be needleſs, becauſe Ulyſſes had 
been fully acquainted with the ſtory of Laertes, and the death of 
his mother Anticlea, by the ſhade of Tirefias; but Ulyſſes perſo- 
nates a ſtranger, and to carry on that character, pretends to 
be unacquainted with all the affairs of his own family. I cannot 
affirm that ſuch frequent repetitions of the ſame circumſtances 
| are beautiful in Homer ; the retirement of Laertes has been fre- 
= quently mention'd, and the death of Anticlea related in other 
| parts of the Odyſſey; however neceſſary ſuch reiterated accounts 
may be, I much queſtion whether they will prove ne 
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Homer himſelf inthis place ſeems to apprehend it, for Eumeus paſſes 
over the queſtions made by Ulyſſes with a very ſhort anſwer, and 
enlarges upon other circumſtances, relating to his family and af- 
fairs, to give (as Euſtathius obſerves) variety to his Poetry. But 
this conduct is very judicious upon another account: it lets U- 
Iyſſes into the knowledge of his condition, and by it he is able 
to take his meaſures with the greater certainty, in order to bring 
about his own re-cſtabliſhment : This is a demonſtration that the 
objection of Rapin is without foundation; he calls theſe interviews 
berween Ulyſſes and Eumæus mere idle fables, invented ſolely for 


amuſement, and contributing nothing to the action of the O- 


dyſſey; but the contrary is true, for Ulyſſes directs his courſe ac- 
cording to theſe informations. 


XXIII. 


VERSE 399. And more, the pleaſure to relieve the poor. 
This verſe, | 


Tov *O&yorr, mie, N aidoorow cn, 


has been traduc'd into the utmoſt obſcenity; Euſtathius vindi- 
cates the expreſſion; It means © I have ſuſtain d my ſelf with 
«© meat ſn drink by an honeſt induſtry, and have got where- 
« withal to relieve virtue that wants. He interprets &;dvioou, 
by ardegow aids; ois; or, men worthy of regard and honour ; 
Envoig 2 ixzT&s. The following words, 
— "Ov MANY £5 MA,, ο 

Our z O,, ery ri 567 

are capable of a double conſtruction, and imply either that I rale 
no delight in hearing of Penelope, ſhe being in diſtreſe, and in the 
power of the Suitors; or that the ſuitors ſo beſiege the Palace, that 
it is impoſſible for me to hear one gentle word from Penelope, or re- 
ceive one obliging action from her hand. The preference is ſub- 
mitted to the Readers judgment; they both contain images of 
tenderneſs and humanity. 


VERSE 
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XXIV. 


VERSE 426. Long nights the now-declining year beſtows, &c.] 
From hence we may conclude, that the return of Ulyſſes was pro- 
bably in the decline of the year, in the latter part of the au- 
tumn, and not in the ſummer; the nights then being ſhort 
cannot be called Nie abyo ara. Euſtathins. 


XXV. 


VERSE 429. — Too much reſt it ſelf becomes a pain.] This 
aphoriſm is agreeable to nature and experience; the ſame thing 
is aſſerted by Hippocrates, Sleep or watchfulneſs, when exceſſive, be- 
come diſeaſes; too much ſleep occaſions an excels of perſpiration, 
and conſequently weakens and diſſipates the animal ſpirits, Dacier. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 434. and taſte 
The melancholy joy of evils paſt.\ 
There is undoubtedly a great pleaſure in the remembrance of paſt 
ſufferings: Nay, calamity has this advantage over proſperity; an 
evil when paſt turns into a comfort; but a paſt pleaſure, tho' in- 


nocent, leaves in its room an anxiety for the want of it, and if 


it be a guilty pleaſure, a remorſe. The reaſon (obſerves Eu- 


ſtathius) why paſt evils delight, is from the conſciouſneſs of the 


raiſe due to our prudence and patience under them, from the 
ſenſe of our felicity in being delivered from them, and from gra- 
titude to divine providence, which has deliver'd us. Ir is 


the joy of good men to believe themſelves the favourites of 
Heayen. 


XXVII. 


VERSE 438. Ortygia.| This is an ancient name of Delos, 
ſo call'd from drvt, a Quail, from the great numbers of thoſe 


birds found upon that Iſland. Lycophron, in his obſcure way . 
Tings calls it ar 7]&&8pm, or the winged Quail; perhaps 
e 


from fable of Aſteria being turn d into that bird in her flight 
Vor. IV. O from 
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from Fupiter, and giving name to the Iſland from the transfor- 
mation ſhe ſuffer d upon it. It is one of the Cyclades, and lies 
in the AÆgæan ocean. Syria, or Syros, is another ſmall Iſland ly- 
ing eaſtward of Ithaca, according to true Geography. 


XXVIII. 
VERSE 440. There curious eyes inſcribd with wonder trace 


The Sun's diurnal, and his annual race. | 
The Words in Homer are rend neh, or ſolis converſiones. 
Monſieur Perrault inſults the Poet as ignorant of Geography, for 


placing Syros under the Tropich; an error (lays he) which Com- 


mentators in vain have labour d to defend, by having recourſe to 
a Sun- dial of Pherecydes on which the motions of the Sun (the 
rer nei) were defign'd. The laſt defence would indeed 
be ridiculous, ſince Pherecydes flouriſh'd three hundred years after 


the time of Homer: No one (replies Monſieur Boileau) was ever 


at any difficulty about the ſenſe of this paſſage; Euſtathius proves 
that rei rc ſignifies the fame as Jyvay, and denotes the ſet- 
ting of the Sun; ſo that the words mean, that Syros is ſituate 
above Ortygia, on that ſide where the Sun ſets, or weſterly, 7g; 
du dri Men Tys Oervyias. Tis true, Euſtathius mentions 
a bower, ETyAwoy, in which the converſions of the Sun were 
figur d. This indeed would fully vindicate Homer; but Bochart 
and others affirm, that Euftathius is in an error, and that Syros is 
ſo far from lying to the weſt, or Teo ręonds feddoio, that it 
bears an eaſtern poſition both with reſpect to Ithaca and Delos: 
How is this objection to be anſwer' d? Bochart, p. 411 of his 
Geographia ſacra, explains it by having recourſe to the bower 
mention'd by Euſtathius, in which the motions of the Sun were 
drawn. Pherecydes (ſays Heſychius Milefius) having collected the 
writings of the Phænicians, 5a the uſe of them alone withour 


any inſtructor, became famous in the world by the ſtrength of 


his own genius: And Laertius writes, that an Heliotrope made 
by him was preſerv'd in the Iſland of Syros. Thus it is evident, 
that he borrow'd his knowledge from = Phenicians, and pro- 
bably his skill in Aſtronomy, they being very expert in that ſci- 
ence, by reaſon of its uſe in their navigation. Why then might 
there not be a machine which exhibire! the motions of the Sun, 
made by the Phenicians, and why might not Homer be acquaint- 


ed 
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ed with it? It is probable that Pherecydes took his pattern from 
this Heliotrope, which being one of the greateſt rarities of an- 
tiquity, might give a great reputation to Syros, and conſequent- 
ly was worthy to be celebrated by Homer, the great preſerver of 
Antiquities. Fallitur igitur, (lays Bochart) Euſtathius, cùm vult intelligi, 
quaſi ſita fit Syrus ad occiduas partes Deli; cum contra Deli ad ortum fit 
Syrus, non ad occaſum; & rem fic ſe habere ex ipſo Homero patet, 
apud quem Eumæus in Ithacd, Syriam aſſerit eſſe trans Delum, quo ni- 
bil dict potuit falſius, fi Syrus fit ad occaſum Deli. If this anſwer 
appears to any perſon too ſtudied and abſtruſe, the difficulty may 
be ſolv d, by ſuppoſing Eumæus ſpeaking of Delos as it lay with 
reſpect to Syrus, before he was carryd from it; for inſtance, if 
Syrus lies on the caſt of Delos to a man in Ithaca, both Ithaca 
and Delos will lic on the weſt of Syrus to one of that Iſland; I 
would therefore imagine that Eumæus ſpeaks as a native of Syros, 
and not as a ſojourner in Ithaca, and then Delus will lie towards 
the ſun-ſetting, or Te95 d Tegras: But this laſt I only pro- 
pole as a conjecture, not preſuming to offer it as a deciſion, 


XXIX. 


VERSE 442. Not large, but fruitful; flor d with graſs to keep 
The bellowing oxen, and the bleating ſheep.) 
It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the nature of 
this Iſland, and that it really enjoy'd an admirable temperature of 
air, and therefore was exceedingly healthful ; the fertility of the 
ſoil proves the happineſs of the air, which would naturally free 
the inhabitants from the maladies ariſing from a leſs falubrious 
ſituation. It is for this reaſon that they are ſaid to be ſlain by 
Diana and Apollo. All deaths that were ſudden, and without ſick- 
neſs, were aſcrib d to thoſe Deities. Bochart (p. 410.) tells us, 
that the name of Syros was given to the Ifland by the Phenici- 
aus: Afira or Sira ſignifying rich, in their language; or rather 
it was fo called from Sura, or Aſura, ſignifying happy; either of 
theſe derivations fully denote the excellence both of the ſoil and 
air; and that this name is of Phenician extract is | pare from 
the words of Homer, who aſſures us that they ſtay'd a whole year 
upon this Iſland, and conſequently had opportunity to know the 
healchfulneſs and fertility of it. 


ain 
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XXX. 


VERSE 457. 4 ſtip of Sidon------] Here is a full teſti- 
mony, that the Phenicians were remarkable for arts and naviga- 
tion over all the old world. They were expuls d from their country 
by Joſhua, (as Boc hart informs us) and then ſettling along the ſea 
coaſts, they ſpread over all the Mediterranean, and by degrees ſent 
out Colonies into Europe, Aſia, and Afric; that they were in 
Afric appears from Procopius, Where he mentions a pillar 
with a Phenician inſcription. Huas £T EV 0¹ Oe a70 
TporwTs lies TE M58 ys Nav; that is, we are a peo- 
ple that fly iow Job. the ſon of Nun, the robber; they gave him 
that title out of reſentment for their diſpoſſeſſion. The character 
they bear in the Scriptures agrees with this in Homer. Iſaiah xxiii. 2. 
The Merchants of Sidon, that paſs over the ſeas; and it likewiſe 
appears from the ſcriptures, that they excell'd in all arts of em- 


broidery, and works of curioſity. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 458. What-time it chanc'd the palace entertain d, 

11 5 Skilt.d in rich works, a woman of their land.] 
I was ſurpriz'd to find that Euſfathius miſtook this Phænician wo- 
man for the mother of Eumæus; ſhe herſelf tells us, that ſhe was 
only his Governeſs. 


Tatts M avdeos O- Wi wiydeus aTITHANAG: 


It is not probable that Eumæus would have painted his own mo- 


ther in che dreſs of an adultreſs, and an abandon'd traytreſs: Nay, 


he directly diſtinguiſhes his mother from this Phænician in the ſe- 
ucl of the ſtory, (where he calls her Toru wiTne, or his vene- 
rable mother) and when he ſpeaks of the Phenician, he conſtant- 
ly calls her yuyy, not unrne. Nor indeed could he have call'd 
her dr, at all, if ſhe had been a perſon of ſuch a deteſtable 
character. Spondanus adopts the miſtake of Euſtathius, and en- 
deavours to vindicate her from the manner of her frailty. Mode- 
ſte decepta donis, &c. ut eorum libidine obſecundaret, © it was a 
* modeſt adultery, ſhe being deceiv'd by bribes to yield to os 
« ſollici- 
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« ſollicitation. However erroneous this opinion is, yet it ſhews 
Spondanus to be a kind and complaiſant Caſuiſt. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 502. I follow'd ſmiling, innocent of harm.| There 
is a little incredibility in this narration; for if Eumæus was ſuch 
an infant as he is deſcrib'd to be at the time when he was betray'd 


by his Phenician Governeſs, what probability is there that he 


ſhould be able to retain all theſe particulars ſo circumſtancially 2 
He was not of an age capable of making, or remembring fo 
many obſervations. The anſwer is, that he afterwards learn'd them 
from Laertes, who bought him of the Phenicians : and no doubt 
they told him the quality of Eumæus, to enhance the Price and 
make the better bargain. It is alſo natural ro imagine that Eu- 
mens when he grew up to manhood would be inquiſitive after 
his own birth and fortunes, and therefore might probably learn 
theſe particulars from Laertes. Euſtat hius. | 


-"XXXUE 


VERSE F511. Six calmy days, &c.| It is evident from this 


paſlage, that it is above ſix days fail from Ithaca to Syros, tho' 


carry d with favourable winds. Dacier. 
XXXIV. 

VERSE F 14. ----- Diana's vengeful arrow -]; I would juſt 
obſerve the poetical juſtice of Homer, in the puniſhment of this 
Phenician. Misfortune generally purſues wickedneſs, and tho' we 
eſcape the vengeance of man, yet heav'n frequently overtakes us 


when we think we are in ſecurity, and death calls us from our 
impious acquiſitions. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 521. And now adopted to a foreign land.] Homer has 
here given us an Hiſtory of the life of Eumeus; the Epiſode con- 


' tains near an hundred lines, and may ſeem entirely foreign to the 


action of the Odyſſey. I will not affirm that it is in every re- 
Vol. IV. b ſpect 
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ſpect to be juſtify'd. The main ſtory is at a ſtand; but we are to 
conſider that this relation takes up but a ſmall part of one lei- 
ſure evening, and that the action cannot proceed till the re- 
turn of Telemachus. It is of uſe to ſet off the character of Eu- 
meus, and ſhew him to be a perſon of quality, worthy to be an 
agent in an Tpic Poem, where every character ought to be 
remote from meanneſs: So the ſtory has a diſtant relation to the 
Odyſſey, and perhaps is not to be look'd upon merely as an ex- 


creſcence from the main building, but a ſmall projection to 
adorn it. ets 


* 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 534. Iill radiant roſe the meſſenger of day.] This is 
the morning of the thirty eighth day ſince the beginning of the 
Odyſſey. Tis obſervable that Telemachus takes more time in his re- 
turn from Pylos, than in failing thither from his own country; 
for in the latter end of the ſecond book he ſets ſail after ſun-ſer- 
ting, and reach'd Pyle in the morning : Here he embarks in the 
afternoon, and yet arrives not at Ithaca till after break of day. 
The reaſon of it is not to be aſcrib'd to a leſs proſperous wind, 
but to the greater compaſs he was oblig d to fetch, to eſcape the 
ambuſh of the Suitors. In the former voyage he ſteer'd a direct 


courſe; in this, he fails round about to the north of Ithaca, and 
therefore waſtes more time in his voyage to it. 


XXX VIL 


VERSE 561. He wooes the Queen with more reſpectful flame, 
And emulates her former husband's fame. 
The words in the original are gdvorn©- yieas Seu, which may 
either be render d, to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope, agrec- 


ably to the former part of the verſe; or it means that Euryma- 


chus has the faireſt hopes to marry hays 0 and obtain the throne 


or ytexs of Ulyſſes. Hobbs tranſlates the verſe almoſt obſcenely 
in the former ſenſe: | 


---- He beſt loves my mother, 


And what my father did, would do the ſame. 


The 
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The former in my judgment is the better conſtruction, eſpecially 
becauſe it avoids a tautology, and gives a new image in the ſe- 
| cond part of the verſe, very different from the ſenſe expreſsd in 

the former part of ir. But of all the meanings it is capable of, 
I ſhou'd prefer this; © That he courts her upon the moſt ho- 
« nourable principles, and ſeems deſirous to have the honour of 
« Ulyſes, by imitating his worth; and this is agreeable to the 


character of Eurymachus, which diſtinguiſhes him from all the 
other Suitors. 


XXXVIII. 


VERSE 566. The hawk; Apollo's ſwift-wing'd meſſenger.] 
The * is thus to be interpreted ; Ulyſſes is the hawk, the 
Suitors the pigeon ; the hawk denotes the valour of Ulyſſes, be- 
ing a bird of prey; the pigeon repreſents the cowardice of rhe 
Suirors, that bird being remarkable for her timorous nature. The 
bawk flies on the right, to denote ſucceſs ro Ulyſſes. 

Homer calls this bird the Meſſenger of Apollo; not that this 
augury was ſent by that Deity, (tho that be no forc'd interpre- 
tation) but the expreſſion implies, that the hawk was ſacred to 
Apollo; as the peacock was to Funo, the owl to Pallas, and the 
eagle to Jupiter. Thus Alan, anim. lib. 10. c. 14. 'AryvTla 
Tov leearc TO ATIANGV TIUAY fomeaot G c. and he gives the 
reaſon of it, for the hawk is the only bird that is capable to bear 
the luſtre of the Sun without inconvenience and difficulty; the 
ſame is ſaid of the eagle, but this hawk is reckon'd to be of the 
Aquiline kind. It was death among the Ægyptians to kill this 
bird, becauſe it was dedicated to Apollo. 

There is another reaſon why any bird that was taken notice of b 


way of augury, may be ſaid to be the meſſenger of Apollo: That 
Deity preſiding over divination. 


XXXIX. 
VERSE 571. Th obſerving Augur took the Prince aſide.] The 


reaſon why Theoclymenus withdraws Telemachus, while he interprets 
the Augury, is not apparent at the firſt view; but he does it 
out of an apprehenſion leſt he ſhould be over-heard by ſome of 
the company, who might diſcloſe the ſecret to the Suitors, and 
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ſuch a diſcovery might prove fatal to his own perſon, or to the 
fortunes of Telemachus. Euſtathius. 


XLI. 


VERSE 58 1. Then to Peiræus — Thou whom time has prov'd, 8c.) 
We find that Telemachus intended to deliver Theoclymenus to the 
care of Eurymachus : What then is the reaſon why he thus ſuddenly 
alters that reſolution, and entruſts him to Peiræus? This is occa- 
ſioned by the diſcovery of the skill of Theoclymenus in Augury : 
He fears leſt the Suitors ſhould extort ſome prediction from him 
that might be detrimental to his affairs, or ſhould he refuſe it, to 
the lr of Theoclymenus. Euſtathius. 


This book comprehends ſomewhat more than the ſpace of two 
days, and one night; for the viſion appears to Telemachus a little 
before the dawn, in the night preceding the thirty ſixth day, and 
he lands in Ithaca on the . eighth in the morning. | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Telemachus. 


Telemachus arriving at the lodge of Eumæus, ſends him to carry 
Penelope the news of his return. Minerva appearing to Ulyl- 
ſes, commands him to diſcover himſelf to his ſon. The Princes, 
who had lain in ambuſh to intercept Telemachus in his way, 
their project being defeated, return to Ithaca. 


HR 


THE 
SIXTEENTH BOOK 
| OFTHE 
ODT / © YF. 


-7 | OON as the Morning bluſh'd 


4 111 
= "47, {| 
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N ee along the plains, 
ſc ex Ulyes, and the Monarch of the 
Swains, 
Awake the ſleeping fires, their 
meal prepare, 
And forth to paſture ſend the briſtly care. 
The Prince's near approach the dogs deſcry, 5 
And fawning round his feet, confeſs their joy. 
Their gentle blandiſhment the King ſurvey'd, 
Heard his reſounding ſtep, and inſtant ſaid: 
Some well-known friend (Eumæus) bends this way; 
His ſteps I hear; the dogs familiar play. 10 
5 85 While 


V. 


— 
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While yet he ſpoke, the Prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear'd in view. 
Tranſported from his feat Eumæus ſprung, 
Drop'd the full bowl, and round his boſom hung; 

5 Kiſſing his cheek, his hand, while from his eye 
The tears rain'd copious in a ſhow'r of joy. 
As ſome fond {ire who ten long winters grieves, 
From foreign climes an only ſon reccives, 
(Child of his age) with ſtrong paternal Joy 

20 Forward he ſprings, and claſps the favourite boy: | 
So round the youth his arms Eumæus ſpread, 
As if the grave had givin him from the dead. 

And is it thou? my ever dear delight! 

O art thou come to bleſs my longing fight! 
Never, I never hop'd to view this day, 

When o'er the waves you plow'd the deſp'rate way. 

Enter, my child! beyond my hopes reſtor'd, 

O give theſe eyes to feaſt upon their lord. 

Enter, oh ſeldom ſeen! for lawleſs pow'rs 
z» Too much detain thee from theſe ſylvan bow'rs. 

The Prince reply'd; Eumæus, I obey ; 
To ſeek thee, friend, I hither took my way: 


But 
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But fay; if in the court the Queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commencd a bride? 
Thus He: and thus the Monarch of the Swains ; s 
Severely chaſte Penelope remains, 
But loſt to every joy, ſhe waſtes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 

He ended, and (receiving as they pals 
The javelin, pointed with a ſtar of braſs) 49 
They reach'd the dome : thedome with marble ſhin'd. 
His ſcat Ulyes to the Prince reſign'd, 
Not ſo — (exclaims the Prince with decent grace) 
For me, this houſe ſhall find an humbler place : 
T'uſurp the honours due to filver hairs 45 
And rev'rend ſtrangers modeſt youth forbears. 
Inſtant the ſwain the ſpoils of beaſts ſupplies, 
And bids the rural throne with oſiers riſe. 
There fate the Prince: the feaſt Eumeus ſpread; 
And heap'd the ſhining caniſters with bread. 50 
Thick o'er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
The frugal remnants of the former day. 


Then in a bowl he tempers gen'rous wines, 


Around whoſe verge a mimic Ivy twines. 
YoL IV. -. R And 
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55 And now, the rage of thirſt and hunger fled, 
Thus young Ulyſſes to Eumæus ſaid. 
Whence father, from what ſhore this ſtranger, ſay ? 
What veſſel bore him o'er the wat'ry way? 
To human ſtep our land impervious lies, 
5 And round the coaſt circumfluent oceans rife. 
The ſwain returns. A tale of ſorrows hear; 
In ſpacious Crete he drew his natal air: 
Long doom'd to wander o'er the land and main, 
For heav'n has wove his thread of life with pain. 
6; Half-breathleſs *ſcaping to the land, he flew 
From Jheſprot mariners, a murd'rous crew. 
To thee my ſon the ſuppliant I reſign, 
gave him my protection, grant him thine. 
Hard task, he cries, thy virtue gives thy friend, 
-o Willing to aid, unable to defend. 
Can ſtrangers ſafely in the court reſide, 
Midſt the ſwill'd inſolence of luſt and pride? 
_ Ev'n I unſafe: The Queen in doubt to wed, 
Or pay duc honours to the nuptial bed? 
75 Perhaps ſhe weds regardleſs of her fame; 
Deaf to the mighty Uly/zan name. 
However, 
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However, ſtranger! from our grace receive 

Such honours as befit a Prince to give; 

Sandals, a ſword, and robes, reſpect to prove, 

And fafe to fail with ornaments of love. 80 

Till then, thy gueſt amid the rural train 

Far from the court, from danger far, detain. 

'Tis mine with food the hungry to ſupply, 

And cloath the naked from th' inclement sky. 

Here dwell in ſafety from the ſuitors wrongs, 85 

And the rude inſults of ungovern'd tongues. 

For ſhould'ſt thou ſuffer, pow'rleſs to relieve 

I muſt behold it, and can only grieve. 

The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 

O'erpow'r'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 90 
To whom, while anger in his boſom glows, 

With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 

Since audience mild 1s deign'd, permit my tongue 

At once to pity and reſent thy wrong. 

My heart weeps blood, to ſee a ſoul fo brave „ 

Live to baſe inſolence of pow'r a {lave. 

But tell me, doſt thou Prince, doſt thou behold 

And hear their midnight revels uncontroul'd? 

Says 
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Say, do thy ſubjects in bold faction riſe, 

100 Or prieſts in tabled Oracles adviſe? 
Or are thy brothers, who ſhould aid thy pow'r, 
Turn'd mean deſerters in the needful hour? 


O that I were from great Ulyſes ſprung, 


Or that theſe wither'd nerves like thine were ſtrung ; 
05 Or heav'ns! might He return! (and ſoon appear 
He ſhall, I truſt; a Heroe ſcorns deſpair) 
Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worſt foe, if that avenging day 
Be not their laſt: but ſhould I loſe my life 
10 Oppieſs d by numbers in the glorious ſtrife, 
I chuſe the nobler part, and yield my breath 
Rather than bear diſhonour worſe than death, 
| Than ſee the hand of violence invade 
The reverend ſtranger, and the ſpotleſs maid; 
:r5 Than ſee the wealth of Kings conſum'd in waſte, 
The drunkards revel, and the gluttons feaſt. 
Thus he, with anger flaſhing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful Heroe made reply. 
Nor leagu'd in factious arms my ſubjects riſe, 
120 Nor prieſts in fabled oracles adviſe; 


Nor 
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Nor are my brothers who ſhould aid my pow'r 

Turned mean deſerters in the needful hour. 

Ah me! I boaſt no brother; heav'n's dread King 

Gives from our ſtock an only branch to ſpring: 

Alone Laertes reign'd Arceſms heir, 

Alone Ulyſes drew the vital air, 

And I alone the bed connubial grac'd, 

An unbleſt offspring of a fire unbleſt! 

Each neighb'ring realm conducive to our woe 

Sends forth her peers, and every peer a foe: 

The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 

And lofty Zacinth crown'd with ſhady hills. 

Ev'n Ithaca and all her Lords invade 

Th' imperial ſcepter, and the regal bed: 

The Queen averſe to love, yet aw'd by pow'r, 

Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: 

Mean-time their licence uncontroul'd I bear; 

Ev'n now they envy me the vital air: : 

But heav'n will ſure revenge, and Gods there are. | 
But go, Eumans! to the Queen impart 

Our ſafe return, and eaſe a mother's heart. 
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Vet ſecret go; for numerous are my foes, 
And here at leaſt I may in peace repolc. 
To whom the ſwain. I hear, and I obcy : 

145 But old Lacrtes weeps his life away, 

And deems thce loſt: ſhall I my ſpeed employ 
To bleſs his age, a meſſenger of joy? 

The mournful hour that tore his ſon away 
Sent the fad fire in ſolitude to ſtray; 

150 Vet buſted with his ſlaves, to eaſe his woe, 
He dreſt the vine, and bad the garden blow, 
Nor food nor wine refus'd: but ſince the day 
That you to Pybs plow'd the wat'ry way, 
Nor wine nor food he taſtes - but ſunk in woes, 


155 Wild ſprings the vine, no more the garden blows. 
Shut from the walks of men, to pleaſure loſt, 
Penſive and pale he wanders half a ghoſt. 

Wretched old man! (with tears the Prince returns) 
Yet ceaſe to go — what man ſo bleſt but mourns? 


_ 160Were every wiſh indulg'd by fav'ring skies, 


This hour ſhou'd give Ulyſſes to my eyes. 
But to the Queen with ſpeed diſpatchful bear 


Our ſafe return, and back with ſpeed repair: 
And 
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And let ſome handmaid of her train reſort 


To good Laertes in his rural court. x65 
While yet he ſpoke, impatient of delay 

He brac'd his ſandals on, and ſtrode away: 

Then from the heav'ns the martial Goddeſs flies 

Thro' the wide fields of air, and cleaves the skies; 

In form, a virgin in ſoft beauty's bloom, x70 

Skill'd in"th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 

Alone to [thacus ſhe ſtood diſplay d, 

ut unapparent as a viewleſs ſhade 

Eſcap'd Telemachus : (the pow'rs above 

Seen or unſeen, oer earth at pleaſure move) 175 

The dogs intelligent confeſs'd the tread 

Of pow'r divine, and howling, trembling fled. 

Ihe Goddeſs beck ning waves her deathleſs hands; 

Dauntleſs the King before the Goddeſs ſtands. 

Then why (lhe ſaid) O favour'd of the skies! 180 

Why to thy god- like ſon this long diſguiſe ? 

Stand forth reveal'd: with him thy cares employ 

Againſt thy foes; be valiant, and deſtroy! 

Lo I deſcend in that ayenging hour, 

To combat by thy ſide, thy guardian pow'r. us 
She 
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She ſaid, and o'er him waves her wand of gold; 
Imperial robes his manly limbs infold: 
At once with grace divine his frame improves; 
At once with majeſty enlarg'd he moves: 
99 Youthfluſh'd his red ning check, and from his brows 
A length of hair in ſable ringlets flows; 
His black'ning chin receives a deeper ſhade: 
Then from his eyes upſprung the warrior-maid. 
The Heroe reaſcends: The Prince o'eraw'd 
195 Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 
Then with ſurprize (ſurprize chaſtis'd by fears) 
How art thou chang'd! (he cry'd) a God appears! 
Har other veſts thy limbs majeſtic grace, 
Far other glories lighten from thy face! 
200 Tf heav'n be thy abode, with pious care 
Lo! I the ready ſacrifice prepare: 
Lo! gifts of labour'd gold adorn thy ſhrine, 
To win thy grace: O fave us, pow'r divine! 
Few are my days, Uh/ſes made reply, 
205 Nor J, alas! deſcendent of the sky. 
Jam thy father. O my ſon! my ſon! 
That father, for whoſe fake thy days have run 


One 
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One ſcene of woe; to endleſs cares conſign d- 

And outrag'd by the wrongs of baſe mankind. 
Then ruſhing to his arms, he kiſs'd his boy 2 

With the ſtrong raptures of a parent's joy. 

Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew: 

He ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt he grew. 
Ah me! (exclaims the Prince with fond deſire) 

Thou art not — no, thou can'ſt not be my ſire. 21 

Heav'n ſuch illuſion only can impoſe, 

By the falſe joy to aggravate my woes. 

Who but a God can change the general doom, 

And give to wither d age a youthful bloom? 

Late worn with years in weeds obſcene you trod, 2 

Now cloath'd in majeſty, you move a God! 
Forbear, he cry'd; for heav'n reſerve that name, 

Give to thy father but a father's claim: 

Other Uly//es ſhalt thou never ſee, 

I am Ulyſſes, I (my ſon) am He. 225 

Twice ten fad years over earth and ocean toſt, 

'Tis giv'n at length to view my native coaſt. 

Pallas, unconquer'd maid, my frame ſurrounds 

With grace divine; her pow'r admits no bounds: 
Vor. IV. T She 
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20 She Oer my limbs old age and wrinkles ſhed; 
Now ſtrong as youth, magnificent I tread. 

The Gods with eaſe frail man depreſs, or raiſe, 
Exalt the lowly, or the proud debaſe. 
He ſpoke and ſate. The Prince with tranſport flew, 

235 Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew ; 
Nor leſs the father pour'd a ſocial flood; 
They wept abundant, and they wept aloud. 

As the bold eagle with fierce ſorrow ſtung, 

Or parent vultur, mourns her raviſh'd young; 

240 They cry, they ſcream, their unfledg'd brood a prey 
To ſome rude churl, and born by ſtealth away. 
So they aloud: and tears in tides had run, 

Their grief unfiniſh'd with the ſetting ſun: 
But checking the full torrent in its flow, 

24 The Prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe. 

What ſhip tranſported thee, O father ſay, 
And what bleſt hands have oar'd thee on the way? 
All, all (Uly/fes inſtant made reply) 
I tell thee all, my child, my only joy! 
250 Pheacians bore me to the port aſſign'd, 
A nation ever to the ſtranger kind; 


Wrapt 
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71 
Wrapt in th' embrace of ſleep, the faithful train 
Oer ſeas convey'd me to my native reign: 
Embroider'd veſtures, gold, and braſs are laid 
Conceal'd in caverns in the ſylvan ſhade. 255 


Hither, intent the rival rout to ſlay 

And plan the ſcene of death, I bend my way: 

So Pallas wills— but thou my ſon, explain 

The names, and numbers of th' audacious train; 

'Tis mine to judge if better to employ 2660 
Aſſiſtant force, or ſingly to deſtroy ? 

Oeer earth (returns the Prince) reſounds thy name, 

Thy well-try'd wiſdom, and thy martial fame, 

Yet at thy words I ſtart, in wonder loſt; 

Can we engage, not decads, but an hoſt? 265 

Can we alone in furious battle ſtand, 

Againſt that num'rous, and determin'd band? 

Hear then their numbers: From Dulichium came 

Twice twenty ſix, all peers of mighty name, 

Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boaſt +70 

Of Samos; twenty from Zacynthus coaſt: 

And twelve our country's pride; to theſe belong 

Medon, and Phemias skill'd in heav'nly ſong. 
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Two ſew'rs from day to day the revels wait, 

275 Exact of taſte, and ſerve the feaſt in ſtate. 
With ſuch a foe th' unequal fight to try, 
Were by falſe courage unreveng'd to die. 
Then what aſſiſtant pow'rs you boaſt, relate 
Ere yet we mingle 1n the ſtern debate. 

3 Mark well my voice, Uly/es ſtrait replies: 
What need of aids, if favour'd by the skies? 
It ſhielded to the dreadful fight we move, 

By mighty Pallas, and by thund'ring Jobe. 
Sufficient they (Telemachus rejoin'd) 

285 Againſt the banded pow'rs of all mankind: 
They, high enthron'd above the rolling clouds, 
Wither the ſtrength of man, and awe the Gods. 

Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 
We riſe terrific to the task of fight. 

% But thou, when morn falutes th' aerial plain, 

The court reviſit and the lawleſs train: 

Me thither in diſguiſe Eumæus leads, 

An aged mendicant in tatter'd weeds. | 

There, if baſe ſcorn inſult my rev'rend age, 
295 Bear it my fon! repreſs thy riling rage: 


of 
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If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repel, 

Bear it my ſon! howe'er thy heart rebel. 

Yet ſtrive by pray'r and counſel to reſtrain 

Their lawleſs inſults, tho' thou ſtrive in vain: 

For wicked ears are deaf to wiſdom's call, Tfall. os 

And vengeance ſtrikes whom heav'n has doom'd to 

Once more attend: When ſhe whoſe power inſpires 

The thinking mind, my foul to vengeance fires ; 

I give the ſign: that inſtant, from beneath, 

Aloft convey the inſtruments of death, 305 

Armour and arms; and if miſtruſt ariſe, 

Thus veil the truth in plauſible diſguiſe. 
c Thele glittering weapons, ere he fail'd to Troy 

« Ulyſſes view'd with ſtern heroic Joy; 

« Then, beaming o'er th illumin'd wall they ſhone: 2 

« Now duſt diſhonours all their luſtre gone. 

cc JI bear them hence (ſo Jove my ſoul inſpires) 

« From the pollution of the fuming fires; 

« Leſt when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
« Ye ruſh to arms, and ſtain the feaſt with blood: 31; 

Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite 

« The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight. 
Vol. IV. U Such 
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Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive: 
For Jove infatuates all, and all believe. 
20 Yet leave for each of us a ſword to wield, 
A pointed javelin, and a fenceful ſhield. 
But by my blood that in thy boſom glows, 
By that regard a ſon his father owes; 

The ſecret that thy father lives, retain 
325Lock'd in thy boſom from the houſhold train; 
Hide it from all; ev'n from Enmeans hide, 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 

One care remains, to note the loyal few 
Whole faith yet laſts among the menial crew; 
30 And noting, ere we riſe in vengeance prove 


Who loves his Prince; for ſure you merit love. 
To whom the youth: To emulate I aim 
The brave and wile, and my great father's fame. 
But re- conſider, ſince the wiſeſt err, 
335 Vengeance reſolv d 'tis dang'rous to deferr. 
What length of time muſt we conſume in vain, 

Too curious to explore the menial train? 
While the proud foes, induſtrious to deſtroy 
Thy wealth in riot, the e delay enjoy. 


Suffice 
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Suffice it in this exigence alone 

To mark the damſels that attend the throne: 

Diſpers'd the youth reſides; their faith to prove 

Jowe grants henceforth, if thou haſt ſpoke from Jobe? 
While in debatc they walte the hours away, 


Th' aſſociates of the Prince repaſs'd the bay; 346 


With ſpeed they guide the veſſel to the ſhores; 
With ſpeed debarking land the naval ſtores; 

Then faithful to their charge, to Clytius bear, 

And truſt the preſents to his friendly care. 

Swift to the Queen a herald flies, t impart 350 
Her ſon's return, and eaſe a parent's heart; 


Leſt a fad prey to ever-muſing cares, 
Pale grief deſtroy what time a while forbears. 

Th' uncautious Herald with impatience burns, 
And cries aloud, Thy ſon, oh Queen returns: 355 
 Eumgus ſage approach'd th' imperial throne, 
And breath'd his mandate to her ear alone, 
Then meaſur'd back the way — The ſuitor band 
Stung to the ſoul, abaſh'd, confounded ſtand ; 
And iſſuing from the dome, before the gate, 360 
With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſate. 


At 
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At length Eurymachus. Our hopes are vain; 
Telemacbus in triumph fails the main. 
Haſte, rear the maſt, the ſwelling ſhroud diſplay; 
365 Haſte, to our ambuſh'd friends the news convey! 


Scarce had he ſpoke, when turning to the ſtrand 
Amphinomus ſurvey d th' aſſociate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding ſhores 
With gather'd fails they ſtood, and lifted oars. 
7 O friends! he cry'd elate with riſing joy, 
See to the port ſecure the veſſel fly! 

Some God has told them, or themſelves ſurvey 
The bark eſcap d; and meaſure back their way. 
Swift at the word deſcending to the ſhores, 

275 They moor the veſſel and unlade the ſtores: 
Then moving from the ſtrand, apart they fate, 
And full and frequent, form'd a dire debate. 

Lives then the boy? he lives, (Antinous cries) 
The care of Gods and fav'rite of the skies. 

80 All night we watch'd, till with her orient wheels 
Aurora flam'd above the eaſtern hills, 

And from the lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad ſurvey: 
Yet 
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Yet fafe he fails! the pow'rs cœleſtial give 

To ſhun the hidden ſnares of death, and live. 
But die he ſhall, and thus condemn'd to bleed 
Be now the ſcene of inſtant death decreed: 
Hope ye ſucceſs? undaunted cruſh the foe. 

Is he not wiſe? know this, and ſtrike the blow. 
Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws 
The Greeks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe? 
Strike, ere the States conven'd the foe betray, 
Our murd'rous ambuſh on the wat'ry way. 

Or chuſe ye vagrant from their rage to fly 
Outcaſts of earth, to breathe an unknown sky? 
The brave prevent misfortune ; then be brave, 
And bury future danger in his grave. 

Returns he? ambuſh'd we'll his walk invade; 
Or where he hides in ſolitude and ſhade; 

And give the Palace to the Queen a dow'r; 
Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal hour. 
But if ſubmiſſive you reſign the ſway, 
Slaves to a boy, go, flatter and obey. 

Retire we inſtant to our native reigns 

Nor be the wealth of Kings conſum'd in vai. 
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Then wed whom choice approves: the Queen be giv'n 
To ſome bleſt Prince, the Prince decreed by Heav'n. 
Abaſh'd, the ſuitor train his voice attends; 
Till from his throne Amphinomus aſcends, 
419 Who o'er Dulichium ſtretch'd his ſpacious reign, 
A land of plenty, bleſt with every grain: 
Chief of the numbers who the Queen addreſt, 
And tho' diſpleaſing, yet diſpleaſing leaſt. 
Soft were his words; his actions wiſdom ſway'd; 
#15 Graceful a-while he paus d, then mildly faid. 
O friends forbear! and be the thought withſtood: 
'Tis horrible to ſhed imperial blood! 
Conſult we firſt th' all- ſecing pow'rs above, 
And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove. 
uf they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies; 
It they forbid, I war not with the skies. 
He ſaid: The rival train his voice approv'd, 
And riſing inſtant to the Palace mov'd. 
Arriv'd, with wild tumultuous noiſe they ſate 
45 Recumbent on the ſhining thrones of ſtate. 
Then Medon, conſcious of their dire debates, 
The murd'rous council to the Queen relates. 
Touch'd 


——__ 
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79 
Touch d at the dreadful ſtory ſhe deſcends; 

Her haſty ſteps a damſel train attends. 

Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 43% 
Sudden before the rival pow'rs ſhe ſtands: 

And veiling decent with a modeſt ſhade 

Her check, indignant to Antinons faid. 

O void of faith! of all bad men the wort! 
Renown'd for wiſdom, by th'abuſe accurſt! 435 
Miſtaking fame proclaims thy generous mind; 

Thy deeds denote thee of. the baſeſt kind. 

Wretch! to deſtroy a Prince that friendſhip gives, 
While in his gueſt his murd'rer he receives: 

Nor dread ſuperior Jove, to whom belong 443 
The cauſe of ſuppliants, and revenge of wrong. 
Haſt thou forgot, (ingrateful as thou art) 
Who fav'd thy father with a friendly part? 
Lawleſs he ravag'd with his martial pow'rs 
The Taphian pyrates on Theſprotia's ſhores; 
Enrag'd, his life, his treaſures they demand; 
Ulyes ſavd him from th'avenger's hand. 
And wou dſt thou evil for his good repay ? 
His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray? 


445 


Afflict 
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450 Afflict his Queen? and with a murd'rous hand 
Deſtroy his heir? — but ceaſe, 'tis I command. | 
Far hence thoſe fears, (Eurymachus reply'd) 
O prudent Princeſs! bid thy ſoul confide. 
|  Breathes there a man who dares that Heroe ſlay, 
455 While I behold the golden light of day ? 


No— by the righteous pow'rs of heav'n I ſwear, 


His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear. 
Ulyſſes, when my infant days I led, 
With wine ſufficd me, and with dainties fed: 
46 My gen'rous ſoul abhors th ungrateful part, 
And my friend's ſon lives deareſt to my heart. 
Then fear no mortal arm: If heavn deſtroy, 
We mult reſign; for Man is born to die. 
Thus ſmooth he ended, yet his death conſpir'd: 
465 Then ſorrowing, with fad ſtep the Queen retir'd, 
With ſtreaming eyes all comfortleſs deplor'd, ; 
Touch'd with the dear remembrance of her Lord; 
Nor ceas'd, till Pallas bid her ſorrows fly, 
And in ſoft {lumber ſeal'd her flowing eye. 
40 And now Eumgens, at the eving hour, 
Came late-returning to his ſylvan bow'r. 


Ulyſſes 
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Ulyjes and his ſon had dreſt with art 


A yearling boar, and gave the Gods their part, 


Holy repaſt! That inſtant from the skies 
The martial Goddeſs to Lhſſer flies: 475 


She waves her golden wand, and reaſſumes i 


From ev'ry feature every grace that blooms; 

At once his veſtures change; at once ſhe ſheds 

Age o'er his limbs, that tremble as he treads. 

Leſt to the Queen the ſwain with tranſport fly, 4% 

Unable to contain th' unruly joy. claim 

When near he drew, the Prince breaks forth; Pro- 

What tydings, friend? what ſpeaks the voice of fame? 

Say, if the Suitors meaſure back the main, 

Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt for blood in vain? 485 
Whether, he cries, they meaſure back the flood, 

Or ſtill in ambuſh thirſt in vain for blood, 

Eſcap'd my care: where lawleſs Suitors ſway, 

Thy mandate born, my ſoul diſdain'd to ſtay. 

But from th' Hermean height I caſt a view, 499. 

Where to the port a bark high bounding flew; 

Her freight a ſhining band: with martial air 


Each pois d his ſhield, and each advanc'd his ſpear; 


VorL. IV. 


Y And 
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And if aright theſe ſearching eyes ſurvey, 
495 Th eluded Suitors ſtem the wat'ry way. 
The Prince well pleas'd to diſappoint their wiles, 
Steals on his Sire a glance, and ſecret ſmiles. 
And now a ſhort repaſt prepar'd, they fed, 


Till the keen rage of craving hunger fled: 
5-9 Then to repoſe withdrawn, apart they lay, 
And in ſoft ſleep forgot the cares of day. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


SIXTEENTH BOOK. 


I. 


VERSE 1. Soon as the morning bluſs'd along the Plains, &c.] 
HEN HIS Book opens with the greateſt ſimplicity ima- 


Y {1 2 ginable. Dionyſius Halicarn. quotes the ſixteen firſt 
Lines to this purpoſe: The Poet, ſays that Au- 
thor, deſcribes a low and vulgar action, yet 
gives it an inexpreſſible ſweetneſs; the ear is 
pleas d with the harmony of the Poetry, and yet 
there is nothing noble in the ſentiments. Whence, continues he, 
does this ariſe? from the choice of the words, or from the placing 
of them 2 No one will affirm that it conſiſts in the choice of the 
words, for the diction is effirely low and vulgar, fo vulgar that 
2 common Artificer or Peaſant, who never ſtudied elocution, 
wou'd uſe it in converſation; turn the Verſes into Proſe, and this 
will appear. There are no tranſpoſitions, ho figures, no variety 
of dialect, nor any new and ſtudied expreſſions. Where then is 
the beauty of the Poetry? It muſt be entirely afcrib'd to the har- 
monious juncture and poſition of the words; and he concludes 
that the collocation of words has a greater efficacy both in Proſe and 
Poetry, than the choice. And indeed a judicious Diſpoſition of them 


(like what is feign'd of Minerva in this Book) makes a mean, de- 


form d, and vulgar period, riſe, like Ulyſſes from beggary, into pomp 
VOI. IV. Z. and 
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and dignity. This may be exemplify'd from the rules of mechanic 
arts: an Architect, when he gathers his materials for a building, 
has theſe three things chiefly in view: firſt, wit i what picce of 
ſtone, wood, &c. a correſpendent piece will beſt agree: next 
he conſiders their ſeveral formations, and how it will beſt ſtand in 
the ſtructure; and laſtly, if any part of the materials ſuits not 
with the allotred place, he rejects it or new ſhapes it, till it agrees 
with the whole work: The fame care is to be taken by a good 
writer: he is firſt to conſider what Noun or Verb is to be join'd 
to other Nouns or Verbs fo fitly, as not poſſibly to be 
placd more conveniently; for a promiſcuous connecting of 
words indiſcriminately ſpoils both Proſe and Poetry: Next he 
conſiders the frame and turn of the Verb or Noun, and how it 
will ſtand in the place he allots it; and if it ſuits not exactly, he 
changes it, ſometimes by varying the Numbers, ſometimes the 
Caſes, and at other times the Genders: And laſtly, if a word 
prove ſo ſtubborn as not to bend to the level of the period, he 
entirely rejects it, and introduces another that preſerves a due 
conformity; or at leaſt, if an inharmonious word be neceſſary, 
he places it ſo judiciouſly between more agreeable and tuneful 
words, that their harmony ſteals away our imagination from ob- 
2 the roughneſs of the others: Like wiſe Generals, who 
in ordering the ranks of their Soldiers, ſtrengthen the weaker files 
by ſuſtaining them with the ſtronger; and by this method render 
the whole invincible. See likewile Cap. 3 2. of Longinus, of the 


diſpoſition of words. 


II. 


VERSE 3. — their meal prepare.] The word in the origi- 
ginal is de, which here denotes very evidently the morning 
repaſt : it is uſed but in one other place in all Homer in this ſenſe: 
Iliad, Lib. 24. V. 124. 


Eorvſfxtvus koi N ei A. 


But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an unuſual meal; 


Homer in other places expreſſes it by demos, as is obſerv d by At he- 
neus, Lib. 1. | 


Oi 
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Ot & deg deinvor ihovr” amo Sous HwenorolNe. 
te At the dawn of the day they took repaſt and arm'd them- 


« ſelves for battle. The Greeks had three cuſtomary meals; 
which are diſtinctly mention d by Palamedes in Aſchylus, 


"Aztsn, Janva, n aud read. 


Homer, adds Athenæus, mentions a fourth repaſt, Lib. 17: of the 
Ochſſey: 


—--- ov d texeo Macao: 


This the Romans called commeſſationem, we a collation, a repaſt 
taken, as the ſame Author explains it, between dinner and ſup- 
per; the word is deriv'd &n70 This dein owing, or the evening 
twilight. But Athenæus refutes himſelf, lib. 5. p. 193. I have 
already (ſays he) obſerv'd that the Antients eat thrice a-day ; and 


tis ridiculous to imagine that they eat four times, from theſe 
words of Homer, 


== Ov d Ze yeo SaeNnoas. 


For that expreſſion means only that Eumens ſhould return in the 
ng eiu Hateras yeoroy. But this is not the full im- 
port O the word d UENNTAS Or 1t undoubtedly means, To take 
the evening repaſt or 727 as is evident from the concluſion of 
the ſeventeenth Book of the Odyſſey: Return, ſays Telemachus to 


Eumæus, but firſt take bi -ſoment ; and Eumeus accordingly eats, 


and the Poet immediately adds, becauſe the Evening was come, or 
#T1Avbs dei nuns. However in no ſenſe can this word be brought 

to prove that the Greeks eat four times in the day ; bur if any 
perſon will imagine that ic ſignifies in that place an immediate 
meal, all that can be cube from it is, that Telemachus out of 
kindneſs to Eumæus commands him to eat before the uſual hour 
of repaſt, before he leaves his palace ; but Heſychius rightly in- 
terprets it by To Januvov Ac Cov tubeware that is, eating his ſupper ; 
for as J&7voy and dess lignify the dinner, fo Jogroy and Ja- 
2uvoy denote the time of ſupper promiſcuouſly. 
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I will add no more, but refer the Reader for a full Explica- 


tion of Jdnvov, j and Janvoy, to Lib, 8. Queſtion 6. of 
Plutarch's Sympoſiacs. 


III. | 
VERSE 14. Drop d the full bow] ] In the original it is, 


Eumæus drop'd the bowl as he remper'd it with water. It was 
cuſtomary not to drink wine unmix'd amongſt the ancients: 
there was no certain proportion obſerv'd in the mixture; ſome 
to one veſſel of wine pourd in two of water, others to two of 
wine, five of water. Homer tells us that the wine of Maron was 
fo ſtrong as to require twenty meaſures of water to one of wine; 
bur e Ao this is ſpoken hyperbolically, ro ſhew the uncom- 
mon ſtrength of it. The Lacedemonians us'd to boil their wine 
till the fifth part was conſum'd, and then keeping it four 
years, drank it: but ſometimes the Grecians drank it without 
water (but this they call'd reproachfully z74oxv0ica, or to act like 
a Scythian, from whom they borrow'd the cuſtom.) It was uſual 
even for Children to drink wine thus temper'd, amongſt the Gre- 
cians; thus in this Book Eurymachus | 


— 2 d eivoy ves 
And Phenix in the 9th of the Tliads, ſpeaking of Achilles: 


. 0(ov 219,00 
/ / 
TIoAN&tii wor uared Vas 


At Athens there was an altar erected to Bacchus gehiG@-, becauſe 
from thus tempering the wine men return'd upright or ſober from 
entertainments ; — a law was enacted by Amphitryon, and after- 
wards reviv'd by Solon, that no unmix d wine ſhould be drank at 
any entertainment. 


IV. 


VERSE 33. — i in the court the Queen reſide 
Severely chaſte, or if commenc d a bride t 
Homer here makes uſe of a proverbial expreſſion, It may thus be 


literally tranſlated, Or 


ga 
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Or ſay if obſtinate no more to "wed, 
She dooms to ſpiders nets th' imperial bed? 


Telemachus means by this queſtion, if Penelope be determin'd no 


more to marry; for the marriage-bed was eſteem'd fo facred, 
that upon the deceaſe or abſence of the husband, it remain'd un- 
us d. 


Euſtat hius quotes the ſame expreſſion from other Authors of 


Antiquity ; thus Hefiod, 
Ex  afyiev iNacdas ded 


ou ſhall clear the veſſels from ſpiders webs ;” meaning that 
you ſhall have ſo full employment for your weſſels, that the ſpiders 
ſhall no more ſpread their looms there. And another Poet praying for 
peace, wiſhes ſpiders may weave their nets upon the ſoldiers arms; 
reg O- Towns tw den! E , arenas FmwYErU VI 
WOT Of. vORxvMa re onrRous Thus we find amongſt the Greeks it 
was an expreſſion of dignity, and apply'd to great and ſerious oc- 
caſions; I am not certain that it is ſo uſed by the Romans. Ca- 
zullus uſes it jocoſely, ſpeaking of his empty purſe. 


— nam tui Catulli 
Plenus ſacculus eſt aranearum. 


Plautus does the ſame in his Aulularia: 


--—— anne quis edes auferat ? 
Nam hic apud nos nihil eſt aliud queſti furibus 
Ita inaniis ſunt opplete, atque araneis. 


I am doubtful if it be not too mean an image for Engliſh 
Poetry. 


V. 


VERSE 43. Not ſo----— (exclaims the Prince Nothing 
can more ſtrongly repreſent the reſpect which antiquity paid to 


ſtrangers, 


VOI. IV. Aa 
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es than this conduct of Telemachus : Ulyſſes is in rags, in 
the diſguiſe of a beggar, and yet a Prince refuſes to take his ear. 
I doubt not but every good man will be pleas d with ſuch in- 
ſtances of benevolence and humanity to his fellow- creatures; one 
well-natur'd action is preferable to a thouſand great ones, and Te- 


lemachus appears with more advantage upon this heap of hides 
and oſiers, than a Tyrant upon his throne. 


VI. 
VERSE 52. The frugal remnants of the former day.] This en- 


tertainment is neither to be aſcrib'd to parſimony nor poverty, but 
to the cuſtom and hoſpitality of former ages. It was a common 
expreſſion among the Greeks at table, leave ſomething for the Medes; 
intimating that ſomething ought to be left for a gueſt that might 
come accidentally. Plutarch in bis 7th Book of the Sympoſ. Queſtion 3. 
commends this conduct. Eumæus (ſays that Author) a wile ſcho- 
lar of a wiſe maſter, is no way diſcompoſed, when Telemachus 
pays him a viſit, he immediately ſets before him | | 


The frugal remnants of the former day. 


Beſides, the table was accounted ſacred to the Gods, and nothing 
that was ſacred was permitted to be empty; this was another 
reaſon why the Ancients always reſerv'd part of their proviſions, 


not ſolely out of hoſpitality to men, but piety to the Gods. 


VII. 


VERSE 70. Willing to aid, ] It has been obſerv'd that 
Homer intended to give us the picture of a compleat Heye in 
his two Poems, drawn from the characters of Achilles ander 
Achilles has conſummate valour, but wants che wiſdom of Ulyſſes : 
Ulyſſes has courage, but courage inclining to caution and ſtrata- 
gem, as much as that of Achilles to raſhneſs. Virgil endeavour d 
to form a compleat Heroe in Æneas, by joining in his perſon 
the forward Courage of Achilles with the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, and 
by this conduct gives us a perfect character. The ſame obſervation 
holds good with reſpect to the ſubordinate characters introduc'd 
into 5 two Poems of the Iliad and Odyſſey; and makes an eſ- 


ſential 
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ſential difference between them: Thus the Thad exhibiting an 
example of heroic valour, almoſt all the characters are violent 
and heroic. Diomed, Ajax, Heftor, &c. are all chiefly remarkable 
for courage : But the Odyſey being intended to repreſent the pa- 
tience and wiſdom of an Heroe, almoſt all the characters are 
diſtinguiſh'd by benevolence and humanity. Telemachus and 
Eumæus, Alcinous, Neſtor and Menelaus are every where repreſented 
in the mild light of wiſdom and hoſpitality. This makes a con- 
tinued difference of ſtyle in the Poetry of the two Poems, and the 
characters of the agents in the Odyſſey neceſſarily exhibir lectures 
of picty and morality : The Reader ſhould keep this in his view. 


In reading Homer, the Odyſſey is to be look'd upon as a ous of 


the Iliad, and then he will find in the two Poems the perfection 
of human nature, Conſummate courage join'd with conſummate 
piety. He muſt be an unobſerving Reader, who. has not taken 


notice of that Vein of humanity that runs thro' the whole Odyſ- 


ſey; and a bad man, that has not been pleasd with it. In my 
Opinion, Eumæus tending his herds is more amiable than Achilles 
in all his deſtructive Glory. There is ſcarce a ſpeech made in 
the Odyſſey by Eumæus, Telemachus or Ulyſſes, but what tends to 
the improvement of mankind : It was this that endear'd the 
Odyſſey to the ancients, and Homer's ſentences of morality were 
in every mouth, and introduc'd in all converſation for the bet- 
ter conduct of human life. This Verſe was thus apply'd by 
ſome of the ancients; a perſon being ask d what was the Duty 
of an Orator, or Pleader, anſwer'd Hom Homer, 


Aude anapuracrm ors rig Tegrtie@> xanemim. 


In ſhort, I will not deny but that the Iliad is by far the nobler 
Poem, with reſpect to the Poetry; it is fit to be read by Kings 
and Heroes; but the Odyſſey is of uſe to all mankind, as it 
teaches us to be good men rather than great, and to prefer 


morality to glory. 


VIII. 


VERSE 92. With warmth replies the man of mighty woes. 
There is not a more ſpirited ſpeech in all the Odyſſey than this of 
Vſes; his reſentment ariſes from the laſt words of Telemachus, 
obſerves Euſtathius: The 


OI 
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The brave encompaſs'd by an hoſtile train, 
O'erpow'r'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 


He is preparing his ſon for the deſtruction of the Suitors, and 
animating him againſt deſpair, by reaſon of their Numbers. This 
he brings about, by repreſenting that a brave man in a good 
cauſe prefers death to diſhonour. By the ſame method Homer 
exalts the character of Ulyſſes : Telemachus thinks it impoſſible to 
reſiſt the Suitors, Ulyſſes not only reſiſts them, bur almoſt with- 


cout aſſiſtance works their deſtruction, There is a fine contraſt 


between the try'd courage of Ulyſſes, and the inexperience of 
Telemachus. 


IX. 


VERSE 105. (and ſoon apppear 
He ſhall, I truft ; a Heroe ſcorns deſpair. 
Some ancient Critics, as Euſtathius informs us, rejected this 


Verſe, and thus read the paſſage : 


H Taic S Odvon©- apy wor®- ys 2 urg; 
5 TY 3 at as — / / * 7 
Aurit rer an 440 x THMLO ANANOTEL©> O. 


Then the ſenſe will be, Oh that I were the ſon of Ulyſſes, or 


_ Ulyſles himſelf, &c. 


For, add they, if this Verſe be admitted, it breaks the tranſß- 
port of Ulyſſes's reſentment, and cools the warmth of the expreſ- 
ſion; Euftathine confeſſes that he was once of the ſame opinion, 
but afterwards ſeems dubious ; for, continues he, Ulyſſes by ſaying, 
Oh that I were the ſon of Ulyſſes, or Ulyſles himſelf, gave room to 
ſuſpect that he was himſelf Ulyſſes; and therefore to efface this 


Impreſſion, he adds with great Addreſs, 


— (and ſoon appear 
He ſball, I truſt, a Heroe ſcorns deſpair) 


And by this method removes all jealouſy that might ariſe from his 

former expreſſion. Dacier miſrepreſents Euſtathius; ſhe ſays, Il avoit = 

donn? lieu a quelque ſubgon qu'il ne fuſt veritablement Ulyſſe ; where- 
| 6 


as 
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as he directly ſays py vTonlev39 ors odvorevs #5w cAtAG@Y, that 
is, © he uſes this Expreſſion, that it may not be ſuſpected that he 
« is Ulyſes who ſpeaks :” In reality he inſerts theſe words ſolely 


to avoid diſcovery, not judging it yet ſeaſonable to reveal him- 
ſelf to Telemachus, much leſs to Eumæus. 


X. 


VERSE 108. To my worſt foe] The words in Greek are d d- 
rei- O, or, may I fall by the hand of a ſtranger, that is, by the 
worſt of enemies, foreigners m_ uſually ch 

0 


enemies; This circumſtance therefore aggravates the calamity. 
Euſtat hius. 


XI. 


VERSE 127. And I alone the bed connubial gracd.] Homer 
mentions but one ſon of Ulyſſes; other authors name another, Ar- 
cheſilaus; and Sophocles, Eurylaus ſlain by Telemachus ; but perhaps 
theſe deſcended not from Penelope, but Concubines. Euſtat hius. 


XII. 


VERSE 140. But go, Eumæus! to the Queen impart] There 
is nothing more wonderful in Homer, than the diſtribution of his 
incidents; and how fully muſt he be poſſeſs d of his whole ſub- 
ject, and take it in all at one view, to bring about the ſeveral parts 
of it naturally 2 Minerva in the beginning of the fifteenth Book 
commanded Telemachus to diſpatch Eumæus to Penelope, to inform 
her of his return. Here this command is executed : but is this 
all the uſe the Poet makes of that Errand? It is evident it is not: 
This command furniſhes him with a natural occaſion for the remo- 
val of Eumeus, while Ulyſſes diſcovers himſelf to Telemachus. Bur 
why might not the Ae have been made before Eumæus ? 
It was ſuitable to the cautious character of Ulyſſes not to truſt the 
knowledge of his perſon to too many people: beſides, if he had 
here reveal'd himſelf to Eumæus, there would not have been room 
for the diſcovery which is made in the future parts of the Odyſſey, 
and conſequently the Reader had been robb'd of the pleaſure of it : 

Vor. IV. B b and 
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and it muſt be allow'd, that the ſeveral concealments and diſcoveries 
of Ulyſſes thro' the Odyſſey, add no {mall pleaſure and beauty 


to it. 


XIII. 


VERSE 159. Tet ceaſe to go--- what man ſo bleſt but mourns 7] 
Euftathius reads the words differently, either &ywyuevoy Tie, or 
ay Wwusa e. If we uſe the former reading, it will be under- 
ſtood according to the recited tranſlation ; if the latter, it muſt 
then be referr'd to Telemachus, and imply, let us ceaſe to inform 
Laertes, tho' we grieve for him. I ſuppoſe ſome Critics were 
ſhock'd at the words in the former ſenſe, and thought it cruel 
in Telemachus not to relieve the ſorrows of Laertes, which were 
occaſion'd chiefly thro' fondneſs to his perſon : Dacier is fully of 
this opinion: Euſtathius prefers neither of the lections: I doubt 


not but Homer wrote d&;xvvpevoy Tep; this agrees with the whole 
context. 


Wretched old man! (with tears the Prince returns) 
Tet ceaſe to go----what man ſo bleſt but mourns ? 


Were every wiſh indulg'd by faw'ring Skies, 
This hour ſhould give Ulyſles to my eyes. 


And as for the cruelty of Telemachus, in forbidding Eumens to 
go to Laertes, there is no room for this objection: he guards 
againſt ir, by requeſting Penelope to give him immediate informa- 
tion; which might be done almoſt as ſoon by a meſſenger from 
her, as by Eumæus. Beſides, ſuch a meſſenger to Laertes would 
be entirely foreign to the Poem; for his knowledge of the re- 
turn of Telemachus could contribute nothing to the deſign of 
the Odyſſey: Whereas the information given to Penelope has this 
effect; it puts the Suitors upon new meaſures, and inſtructs her 
how to regulate her own conduct with regard to them; and 


therefore the Poet judiciouſly dwells upon this, and paſſes over 
the other. Rs | 


VERSE 
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XIV. 


VERSE 170. In form, a virgin] Some of the ancient 
Philoſophers thought the Poets guilty of impiety, in repreſent- 
ing the Gods aſſuming human appearances; Plato in particular 
(kb. 2. de Repub.) ſpeaks with great {.* rity. © If a God 
« (lays that Author) changes his own ſhape, muſt he aſ- 
«© fume a more or leſs perfect form: undoubtedly a ſhape 
ce leſs perfect; for a Deity, as a Deity, can want no per- 
ce fection; therefore all change muſt be for the worſe: now 
ee jt is abſurd to imagine that a De can be willing to aſſume 

ec imperfection, for Nis would be a degradation unworthy of 
6e a divine Power, and conſequently it is abſurd to imagine that 
& a Deity can be willing to change the form of a Deity; it 
cc therefore follows, that c Gods enjoying a perfection of na- 
ce ture, muſt eternally and unchangeably appear in it.” Let no 
Poet therefore (meaning Homer) perſuade you that the Gods aſ- 
{ume the form of ſtrangers, and are viſible in ſuch appearances. 
It muſt be confeſs d, that if Plato had thus ſpoken only to refute 
the abſurd opinions of Antiquity, which imagin'd the Gods to 
aſſume unworthy ſhapes of * dragons, * c. only to 

erform ſome rape, or action unbecominga Deity, reaſon would 
be on his ſide: But the argument proves too much; it ſuppoſes 
that a Deity muſt loſe his perfections by any appearance, but 
of a Deity; which is an error: If a God acts ſuitably to the 


character of a God, where is the degradation? Ariſtotle was of 


this judgment, in oppoſition to his maſter Plato; and thought it 
no diminution to a God to appear in the ſhape of man, the glo- 
ry of the Creation: In reality, it is a great honour to Homer, 
that his opinions agree with the verity of the Scriptures, rather 
than the conjectures of Philoſophers; nay, it is not impoſſible 
but theſe relations might be borrow'd from the ſacred Hiſtory: 
it being manifeſt that Homer had been in Ag pr, the native coun- 


try of Moſes, in whoſe writings there are frequent inſtances of 
this nature. | 


VERSE 
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XV. 


VERSE 176. The dogs intelligent confeſs d the tread 
Of pour divine ] 
This may ſeem a circumſtance unworthy of Poetry, and ridicu- 
lous to aſcribe a greater ſagacity to the brute creation, than to 
man; but it may be anſwer d, that it was the deſign of the 
Goddeſs to be inviſible only to Telemachus, and conſequently the 


was viſible to the dogs. But I am willing to believe that there 


is a deeper meaning, and a beautiful moral couch'd under this 
ſtory : And perhaps Homer ſpeaks thus, to give us to underſtand, 
that the brute creation itſelf confeſſes the divinity. Dacier. 


XVI. 


VERSE 178. The Goddeſs beck ning waves her deathleſs hands.] 
The Goddeſs evidently acts thus, that Telemachis might not hear 
her ſpeak to Ulyſſes; for this would have made the diſcovery, and 
precluded that beautiful interview between Ulyſſes and Telema- 
chus that immediately follows. It is for the ſame reaſon that ſhe 


conceals herſelf from Telemachns, for the diſcovery muſt have 


been fully and convincingly made by the appearance and veraci- 
ty of a Deity; and then there could have been no room for all 


thoſe doubts and fears of Telemachus, that enliven and beautifie the 


manner of the diſcovery. The whole relation is indeed an alle- 


' gory ; The wiſdom of Ulyſes (in Poetry, Minerva) ſuggeſts to him, 


that this is a proper time to reveal himſelf to Telemachus ; the 
ſame wiſdom (or Minerva) inſtructs him to dreſs himſelf like a 
King, that he may find the readier credit with his ſon: In this 
tral he appears a new man, young and beautiful, which gives 
occaſion to Telemachus to imagine him a Deity ; eſpecially becauſe 
he was an infant when his Ether fail'd to Troy, and therefore 
tho he now appears like Ulyſſes, Telemachus does not know him 


to be his father. This is the naked ſtory, when ſtript of its po- 
etical ornaments. | 


VERSE 
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VERSE 194. ------ The Prince o era d 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as to a God. 

I muſt offer a remark in oppoſition to that of Pacier upon this place: 
« This fear of Telemachus (lays that Author) proceeds from the 
ce opinion of the Ancients when the Gods came down viſibly ; 
ce they thought themſelves ſo unworthy of ſuch a manifeſtation, 
c that whenever it happen'd, they believ'd they ſhould die, or 
cc meet with ſome great calamity :” Thus the Iſraelites addreſs 
Moſes; Speak thou to us, and we will hear, but let not the Lord 
ſpeak to us, leſt we die, Thus alſo Gideon; Alas! O Lord, my 
God, becauſe I have ſeen an Angel of the Lord face to face, and 
the Lord ſaid to him, fear not, thou ſhalt not die. Hence it is ve- 
ry evident, that this notion prevail'd amongſt the Iſraelites : Bur 
how does it appear that the Greeks held the fame opinion? The 
contrary is manifeſt almoſt to a demonſtration : the Gods are 
introduced almoſt in every book both of the Iliad and Odyſſey; and 
yet there is not the leaſt foundation for ſuch an aſſertion: nay, 
Telemachus himſelf in the ſecond book returns thanks ro Minerva 
for appearing to him, and prays for a ſecond viſion. 


O Goddeſs | who deſcending from the 5kies, 
Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my longing eyes, 
Hear from thy he aui ns above, O warrior Maid, 
De ſcend once more propitious to my aid! 
It is not to be imagin'd that Telemachus would have pre- 
ferr'd this prayer, if the preſence of the Deity denoted death, or 
ſome great calamity; and all the Heroes throughout the Iliad 
eſteem ſuch intercourſes as their glory, and converſe with the 
Gods without any apprehenſions. But whence then proceeds this 
fear of Telemachus ? entirely from a reverential awe, and his own 
modeſty while he ſtands in the preſence of a Deity; for ſuch he be- 
lieves Ulyſſes. The words of Telemachus agree with his behaviour 
he ſpeaks the language of a man in ſurprize: It is this ſurprize 
at the ſudden change of Ulyſſes, that firſt makes him imagine him 
a Deity, and upon that imagination offer him facrifice and prayer ; 
the whole behaviour paints the nature of man under ſurprize, 
and which tranſports the ſpeaker into vehemence and emotion. 
Vol. IV. Cc VERSE 
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XVIII. 
VERSE 238. As the bold eagle------| This is a beautiful 


compariſon ; but to take its full force, it is neceſſary to obſerve 


the nature of this On or vultur: Homer does not compare U- 
Iyſſes to that bird merely for its dignity, it being of the Aquiline 
kind, and therefore the King of birds; but from the knowledge 
of the nature of it, which doubles the beauty of the alluſion : 
This bird is remarkable for the love it bears towards its young : 


Tearing open her own thigh, ſhe feeds her young with her own 
blood : Thus alſo another Author; 


Tov puneov 2xltuvolles, nuaTwmevos 
TA . eMtois Ewnvesrs To. ſain. 


Femore exſetto, ſanguineo lactis defluxu, ſuos fetus refocillant. And 
the AFgyptians made the vultur their hieroglyphic, to repreſent 
a compaſſionate nature. This gives a reaſon why this bird is 
introduc'd with peculiar propriety to repreſent the fondneſs of 
Ulyſſes for Telemachus. But where is the point of the ſimilitude? 
Ulyſſes embraces his ſon, but the vultur is ſaid ro mourn the 
loſs cf her young: Euſtathius anſwers, that the ſorrow alone, 
and vehemence of it, is intended to be illuſtrated by the compa- 
riſon ; I think he ſhould have added the affection Ulyſſes bears to 
Telemachys. 

It is obſervable, that Homer inſerts very few ſimilitudes in his 
Odyſſey, tho' they occur frequently almoſt in every book of the 
Iliad. The Odyſſey is wrote with more ſimplicity, and conſequent- 
ly there is leſs room for alluſions. If we obſerve the {railes 
themſelves inſerted in each Poem, we ſhall find the ſame diffe- 
rence : In the Iliad they are drawn from lions, ſtorms, torrents, 
conflagrations, thunder, &c. In the Odyſſey, from lower objects, 
from an heap of thorns, from a ſhipwright plying the wimble, 
an armourer tempering iron, a matron weeping over her dying 
husband, ec. The Similes are likewiſe generally longer in the 
Iliad than the Odyſſey, and leſs reſemblance between the thing il- 
luſtrared, and the illuſtration; the reaſon is, in the Iliad the ſimi- 


litudes are introduced to illuſtrate ſome great and noble object, and 


therefore the Poet proceeds till he has rais d ſome noble image to 
inflame 
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inflame the mind of the Reader; whereas in theſe calmer ſcenes 
the Poet keeps cloſer to the point of alluſion, and needs only to 
repreſent the object, to render it entertaining: By the former con- 
duct he raiſes our admiration above the ſubject, by adding foreign 
embelliſhments ; in the latter, he brings the copy as cloſe as poſ- 
{ible to the original, to poſſeſs us with a true and equal image 
of it. 

It has been objected by a French Critic, that Homer is blame- 
able for too great a length in his ſimilitudes; that in the heat of 
an action he ſtops ſhort, and turns to ſome alluſion, which calls 
off our attention from the main ſubject. Tis true, compariſons 
ought not to be too long, and are not to be plac'd in the heat 
of an action, as Mr. Dryden obſerves, but when it begins to de- 


8 
cline: Thus in the firſt Aneis, when the ſtorm is in its fury, the 


Poet introduces no compariſon, becauſe nothing can be more 


impetuous than the ſtorm it ſelf; but when the heat of the de- 
{cription abates, then leſt we ſhould cool too ſoon, he renews it 
by ſome proper ſimilitude, which ſtill keeps up our attention and 
fixes the whole upon our minds. The ſimilitude before us is thus 
po at the concluſion of the Heroe's lamentation, and the Poet 

y this method leaves the whole deeply fix d upon the memory. 
Virgil has imitated this compariſon in his fourth Georgic, but 
very judiciouſly ſubſtituted the nightingale in the place of 
the vultur, that bird being introduced to repreſent the mourn- 


ful muſic of Orpheus. 


Qualis populed mærens Philomela ſub umbrd 
Amiſſos queritur fetus quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
Flet noftem, &c. 


Nothing can be ſweeter than this compariſon of Virgil, but the 
learned Huetius thinks he has found a notorious blunder in it: 
This nightingale (ſays he) in the firſt line firs in the ſhade of a 
poplar, and yet in the fourth ſhe mourns by night, flet mottem. 
It is evident that Monſ. Huet miſtakes the word umbra for the 
ſhade of the tree, which it caſts while the ſun ſhines upon it; 
whereas it only means that the bird ſings ſub foliis, or conceal'd 
in the leaves of it, which may be done by night as well as by 
day: But if it be thought that this is not a ſufficient _— 
the 
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| the paſſage may be thus underſtood; The nightingale mourn- 
ing under the ſhade of a poplar, &c. ceaſes not all night, or 
flet nollem; that is, ſhe begins her ſong in the evening by day, 


but mourns all night. Either of theſe anſwers are ſufficient for 
Virgils vindication. 


XIX. 


VERSE 245. The Prince thus interrupts the ſolemn woe.] It 
does not appear at firſt view why the Poet makes Telemachus reco- 
ver himſelf from his tranſport of forrow ſooner than Ulyſſes: Is 
Telemachus a greater maſter of his paſhons? or is it to convince 
Ulyſſes of his ſon's wiſdom, as Euſtathius conjectures? this can 
ſcarce be ſuppos'd, Ulyſſes being ſuperior in wiſdom. I would 
chuſe rather to aſcribe it to human nature; for it has been ob- 
ſerved, that affection ſeldom ſo ſtrongly aſcends, as it deſcends; 
the child ſeldom loves the father ſo tenderly, as the father the 
child: This obſervation has been made from the remoteſt Anti- 
quity. And it is wiſely deſign d by the great Author of our Na- 
tures; for in the common courſe of life, the child muſt bury the 


parent; it is therefore a merciful diſpenſation, that the rye of 
blood and affection ſhould be looſen'd by degrees, and not torn 


violently aſunder in the full ſtrength of it. It is expected that aged 
perſons ſhould dye, their loſs therefore grows more familiar to us, 
and it loſes much of its horror thro the long expectation of it. 


XX. 7 


VERSE 250. Phæacians bore me to the port aſſign d.] Here is 
a repetition of what the Reader knows entirely, from many parts 
of the preceding ſtory; but it being neceſſary in this place, the 
Poet judiciouſly reduces it into the compaſs of fix lines, and by 
this method ayoids prolixity. Euſtathius. 


XXI. 


VERSE 268. Hear then their numbers —] According to 
this catalogue, the Suitors with their attendants (the two ſewers, 
and Medon, and Phemius) are a hundred and eighteen ; but the 
two laſt are not to be taken for the enemies of Ulyſſes; and 


y therefore 
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therefore are not involy'd in their puniſhment in the concluſion 
of the Odyſſey. Euſtat hius. | 
Spondanus miſtakes this paſſage egregiouſſy. 


Msdwv ng 2 $6@- dos. 


He underſtands it thus, © Medon who was an Herald and a di- 
« vine bard. Præco unus qui & idem Muſicus : Tis true, the con- 
ſtruction will bear this interpretation; but it is evident from 
the latter part of the 22d Odyſſey, that the KygvZ and the 
*Aordos were two perſons, namely, Medon and Phemius; Medon 
acts all along as a friend to Penelope and Telemachus, and Phemi- 
us is affirm'd to be detain d by the Suitors involuntarily, and 
conſequently they are both guiltleſs. | 


XXII. 


VERSE 288. Such aids expect, he cries, when ſtrong in might 
Ve riſe terrific to the task of fight. 

This whole diſcourſe between Ulyſſes and Telemachus is introduc'd 
to prepare the Reader for the Cataſtrophe of the Poem: Homer 
judiciouſly intereſts Heaven in the cauſe, that the Reader ma 
not be ſurpriz'd at the event, when he ſees ſuch numbers fall by 
the hands of theſe Heroes; he conſults probability, and as the 
Poem now draws to a concluſion, ſets the aſſiſtance of Hea- 
ven full before the Reader. 


It is likewiſe very artful to let us into ſome knowledge of the 


event of the Poem; all care muſt be taken that it be rather ouels'd 
than known. If it be entirely known, the Reader finds nothing 
new to awaken his attention; if on the contrary it be ſo intri- 
cate, that the event cannot poſſibly be gueſſed at, we wander in 


the dark, and are loſt in uncertainty. The art of the Poet 


conſiſts not in concealing the event entirely; but when it 
is in ſome meaſure foreſeen, in introducing ſuch a number of 
incidents that now bring us almoſt into fight of it, then 
by new obſtacles perplex . ſtory to the very concluſion of the 
Poem; every obſtacle, and every removal of it, fills us with ſur- 
prize, with pleaſure or pain alternately, and conſequently calls up 
our whole attention. This is admirably deſcrib'd by Vida, lib. 2. 


Vo I. IV. D d »— Pine: 
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----- Eventus nonnull:s ſepe canendo 
Indicns porro oſtendunt in luce malignd 


Subluſtrique aliquid dant cernere nottis in umbrd. 


The event ſhould glimmer with a dubious ray, 
Not hid in clouds, nor glare in open day. 


This rule he afterwards illuſtrates by a very happy ſimilitude. 


Haud aliter longinqua petit qui forte viator 

Menia, fi poſitas altis in collibus arces 

Nunc etiam dubias oculis videt, incipit ultro 

Lzetior ire viam, placidumque urgere laborem, 

Quam cum nuſquam ulle cernuntur quas adit arces, 
Obſcurum ſed iter tendit convallibus imis. 


The conduct both of Virgil and Homer are agreeable to this ob- 
ſervation ; for inſtance, Anchiſes and Tirefias in the ſhades, fore- 
tel ÆAneas and Ulyſſes that all their troubles ſhall end proſpe- 
rouſly, that the one ſhall found the Roman Empire, the other re- 
gain his kingdoms; but the means being kept conceal'd, our ap- 
petite is rather whetted than cloy'd, to know by what means 
theſe events are brought about: Thus, as in Vida alluſion, they 
ſhow us the City at a great diſtance, but how we are to arrive 
at it, by what roads they intend to =_ us to it, this they keep 
conceal'd; the journey diſcovers it felt, and every ſtep we ad- 
vance leads us forward, and ſhews where we are to take the next; 
neither does the Poet directly lead us in the ſtrait path, ſome- 
times we are as it were in a labyrinth, and we know not how to 


extricate our ſelves out of it; ſometimes he carries us into by- 


ways, and we almoſt loſe fight of the direct way, and then ſud- 


denly they open into the chief road, and convey us to the jour- 
ney's end. In this conſiſts the skill of the Poet; he muſt form 
probable intricacies, and then ſolve them probably; he muſt ſer 
his Heroc in dangers, and then bring him out of them withhonour. 
This obſervation is neceſlary to be apply d to all thoſe paſſages in the 
Odyſſey, where the event of it is obſcurely foretold, and which 
ſome taſteleſs Criticks have blam'd, as taking away the curioſity 


of the Reader by an unſeaſonable diſcovery. 


VaeaSE 
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VERSE 296. If outrag d, ceaſe that outrage to repel, 
Bear it my ſon! howeer thy heart rebel. 
Plutarch in his Treatiſe upon reading Poems, obſerves the wiſ- 
dom of Ulyſſes in theſe inſtructions : He is the perſon who is 
more immediately injured, yet he not only reſtrains his own re- 
ſentment, bur that of Telemachus : He perceives that his ſon is in 
danger of flying out into ſome paſſion, he therefore very wile- 
ly arms him againſt ir. Men do not put bridles upon 
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horſes when they are already running with full ſpeed, but 


they bridle them before they bring them out to the race: This 
very well illuſtrates the conduct of Ulyſſes; he fears the youth of 


Telemachus may be too warm, and thro' an unſeaſonable ardour 
at the = of his wrongs, betray him to his enemies; he there- 
uades him to patience and calmneſs, and pre-diſpoles 


fore per 


his mind with rational conſiderations to enable him to encounter 
his paſſions, and govern his reſentment. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 304. ----- That inflant, from beneath, 
Aloft convey the inſtruments of death. 


Theſe ten lines occur in the beginning of the nincteenth book, 
and the ancients (as Euſtathius informs us) were of opinion, that 


they are here placed improperly ; for how, ſay they, ſhould Ulyſ 


ſes know that the arms were in a lower apartment, when he was 


in the country, and had not yet ſeen his Palace? But this is no real 


objection; his repoſitory of arms he knew was in the low- 
er apartment, and therefore it was rational to conclude that 
the arms were in it. The verſes are proper in both places 
here Ulyſſes prepares Telemachus againſt the time of the execuri- 
on of his deſigns ; in the nineteenth book that time is come, and 
therefore he repeats his inſtructions. 


XXV. 


VERSE 316. Oft ready ſwords in luckleſs hour incite 
| The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.] 
This ſeems to have been a proverbial expreſſion, at leaſt it has 


been 
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been ſo uſed by latter writers: The obſervation holds true to 
this day, and it is manifeſt that more men fall by the ſword in 


. countries where the inhabitants daily wear ſwords, than in thoſe 


where a ſword is thought no part of dreſs or ornament. Dacier. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 324. The ſecret that thy father lives, retam 
Lock'd in thy boſom------] | 
This injunCtion of ſecrecy is introduc'd by Ulyſſes with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity; and it was very neceſſary that it ſhould be fo; the 
whole hopes of his re-eſtabliſhment depending upon it: Beſides, 
this behaviour agrees with the character of Ulyſſes, which is re- 
markable for diſguiſe and concealment. The Poet makes a fur- 
ther ule of it; namely, to give him an opportunity to deſcribe 
at large the ſeveral diſcoveries made to Penelope, Laertes, and Eu- 
mens perſonally by Ulyſſes, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey, which 
are no {mall ornaments to it; yet muſt have been omitted, or 
have loſt their effect, if the return of Ulyſſes had been made 
known by Telemachus; this would have been like diſcovering the 
plot before the beginning of the play. At the ſame time this 
direction is an excellent rule to be obſerv'd in management of 


all weighty affairs, the ſucceſs of which chiefly depends upon 
ſecrecy. 5 


XXVII. 


VERSE 334. But re conſider ——] The Poet here deſcribes 
Telemachus rectifying the judgment of - Ulyſſes; Is this any 
diſparagement to that Heroe? It is nor, but an exact repreſenta- 
tion of human nature; for the wiſeſt man may receive, in par- 
ticular caſes, inſtructions from men leſs wiſe; and the eye of the 
underſtanding in a young man, may ſometimes ſee further than that 
of age; that is, in the language of the Poet, a wiſe and mature 
Ulyſſes may ſometimes be inſtructed by a young and unexperi- 


enced Telemachns. 


VERSE 
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XX VIII. 
VERSE 343. If thou haſt ſpoke from Jove.] The expreſſi- 


on in the Greek is obſcure, and it may be ask'd, to what refers 
As Trex? Dacier renders it, $'i vray que vous ayez vi un Pro- 
dige; or © if it be true that you have ſeen a prodigy”: Now 
there is no mention of any prodigy ſeen by Ulyſes in all this in- 

terview, and this occaſions the obſcurity : but it is imply'd, for 
Ulyſſes directly promiſes the aſſiſtance of Jupiter; and how could 
he depend upon it, but by ſome prodigy from Jupiter? Euſta- 
thius thus underſtands the words; Teas, 28 8 oe uevT» £Þns 
ai Tov Aut nu e And then the meaning will be, 
« If the prodigy from Jupiter be evident, there is no occaſion 
cc to concern our ſelves about the houſhold train.” But then does not 
that expreſſion imply doubt, and a jealouſy, that Ulyſes might poſſibly 
depend too much upon ſupernatural aſſiſtance? It only inſinuates, 
that he ought to be certain in the interpretation of the prodigy, 


but Telemachus refers himſelf entirely to Ulyſſes, and acquieſces 
in his judgment. 


XXIX. 


VERSE 345. Th aſſociates of the Prince repaſsd the hay.] It 
is manifeſt that this veſſel had ſpent the evening of the pre- 
ceding day, the whole night and part of the next morning, in 
ſailing from the place where Telemachus embark'd : For it is ne- 
cellary to remember that Telemachus to avoid the Suitors had 
been obliged to fetch a large compaſs, and land upon the nor- 
thern coaſt of Ithaca; and conſequently the veſle] was neceſlita- 
ted to double the whole Iſle on the weſtern fide to reach the I- 
thacan bay. This is the reaſon that it arrives not till the day 
afterwards, and that the Herald diſpatched by the aſſociates of 
Telemachus, and Eumeus from the country, meet upon the road, 
as they go to carry the news of the return of Telemachus to Pene- 
lope. It is likewiſe evident that the lodge of Eumæus was not far 
diſtant from the place; for he ſets out toward the City after eat- 
ing in the morning, and paſſing ſome time in conference with 
 Telemachus, delivers his meſſage, and returns in the evening of 
the ſame day. 
Vor. IV. Ee -:: VERSE 
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XXX. 


VERSE 355. And cries aloud, Thy ſon, oh Queen returns.] This 
little circumſtance diſtinguiſhes characters, and gives variety to 
Poetry: It is a kind of painting, which always varies its figures 
by ſome particular ornament, or attitude, ſo as no two figures 
are alike: The contrary conduct would make an equal confuſion 
both in Poetry and Painting, and an indiſtinction of perſons and 
characters. I vill not promiſe that theſe particularities are of 
equal beauty, as geceſſity, eſpecially in wel wh languages; the 
Greek is always flowing, ſonorous and harmonious; the language, 
like leaves, oftentimes conceals barrenneſs, and a want of fruit, 
and renders the ſenſe at leaſt beautiful, if not profitable; this is 
wanted in ſome degree in Engl; Poetry, where it is not always 
in our power to conceal the nakedneſs with ornaments: This par- 
ticularity before us is of abſolute neceſſity, and could not well 
be avoided; the indiſcretion of the Herald in ſpeaking aloud, 
diſcovers the return of Telemachus to the Suitors, and is the inci- 
dent that brings about their following debates, and furniſhes out 
the entertainment of the ſucceeding part of this book. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 391. The Grecks, averſe too juſtly to our cauſe.) This 
verſe is inſerted with great judgment, and gives an air of proba- 
bility to the whole on; for if it be ask'd why the Suitors 
defer to ſeize the ſupreme power, and to murder Telemachus, they 
being ſo ſuperior in number? Antinous himſelf anſwers, that they 
fear the people, who favour the cauſe of Telemachus, and would 
revenge 1 injuries: Tis for this reaſon that they form'd the am- 
buſh by ſea; and for this reaſon Antinous propoſes to intercept 
him in his return from the country : they dare not offer open 
violence, and therefore make uſe of treachery. This ſpeech of 


Antinous forms a ſhort under- plot to the Poem; it gives us pain 


(ſays Euſtat hius) for Telemachus, and holds us in ſuſpenſe till the 


intimacy is unravell'd by Amphinomus. 
The whole harangue is admirable in Homer: the diction is 
excellently ſuited ro the temper of Antinous, who ſpeaks with 


Precipitation: His mind is in agitation and diſorder, and con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently his language is abrupt, and not allowing himſelf time 
to explain his thoughts at full length, he falls into elleipſes and 
abbreviations. For inſtance, he is to ſpeak againſt Telemachus, 
but his contempt and reſentment will not permit him to menti- 
on his name, he therefore calls him Toy avden; thus in Ari A- 
ro pint, d, is underſtood; thus likewiſe in this verſe, 


ANN ders ug NC 0pnyveirac ay ams 
Eis AY env =---- 
"< 


the word oNoDeevouus!, Or avenuui!, muſt be underſtood, to 
make the ſenſe intelligible. Thus alſo after ei d vwiv ods wol®-, 
adardava, to make A in the next ſentence begin it ſignifi- 
cantly, we mult ſupply x, & dh. xanov 0 Oov©®-; « 208 the ſenſe 
is compleat; If this opinion diſpleaſe, and his death appear not ho- 
nourable, but you would have him live, &c. otherwiſe gAA& 
HD mult be conſtru'd like G d; and laſtly, ro image 
the diſorder of Antinous more ſtrongly, Homer inſerts a falſe quan- 
tity, by making the firſt ſyllable in gaz: ſhort. Antinous at- 
tends not, thro the violence of his ſpirit, to the words he utters, 
and therefore falls into this error, 4 excellently repreſents it. 
It is impoſſible to retain theſe Elleipſes in the tranſlation, but I 
have endeavour'd to ſhow the warmth of the ſpeaker, by put- 
ting the words into Interrogations, which are always utter d with 
vehemence, and ſigns of hurry and precipitation. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 413. And tho diſpleaſing, 2 diſpleaſmg leaſt.) We 


are not to gather from this expreſſion, that Penelope had any par- 
ticular tenderneſs for Amphinomus, but it means only that he was 
a perſon of ſome juſtice and moderation. At firſt view, there 
ſeems no reaſon why the Poet ſhould diftinguiſh Amphinomus from 
the reſt of the Suitors, by giving him this 3 character; but 
in reality there is an abſolute neceſſity for it. Telemachus is doom d 
to die by Antinous : here is an intricacy form d, and how is that 
Heroe to be preſerv d with probability? The Poet aſcribes a greater 
degree of tenderneſs and moderation to one of the Suitors, and 
by this method preſerves Telemachus. Thus we ſee the leaſt cir- 
cumſtance in Homer has its uſe and effect; the art of 1 good 

Painter 
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Painter is viſible in the ſmalleſt sketch, as well as in the largeſt 


draught, 


XXXIII. 


VERSE 419. And the ſure oracles of righteous Jove.] Strabo, 
lib. 7. quotes this verſe of Homer, and tells us that ſome Critics 
thus read it, | 


"Et A § Nj, ut ,, PEYHANO TOUBEN- 


prelerning rose to $455; for, add they, $zwu5; no where in 
Homer {ignifies Oracles, but conſtantly laws or councils. 
Tmarus or Tomarus was a mountain on which the oracle of Fupi- 
ter ſtood, and in proceſs of time it was uſed to denote the Oracles 
themſelves. Touse©- is form'd like the word oh, the former 
ſignifies cuſtos Tmari, the latter cuſtos domus: in this ſenſe, Amphino- 
mus adviſes to conſult the Dodonean oracles, which were given from 
the mountain Tmarus : But, adds Strabo, Homer is to be underſtood 
more plainly; and by $:w5z5, the councils, the will and deci- 
ſions of the oracles are imply'd, for thoſe deciſions were held as 
laws; thus G, as well as Sg, ſignifies the Dodonæan Oracles. 


Ex dvds vilixouoro Ai G 8a cl. 


Neither is it true (obſerves the Scholiaſt upon Strabo) that uE 
never ſignifies Oracles in Homer: for in the hymn to Apollo 
(and Thucydides quotes that hy mn as Homer's) the poet thus uſes it, 


„ alyanzos Fins 
boi ATN - 


Strabo himſelf uſes $sw54ay in this ſenſe, Iib. 17. and in the 


oracles that yet are extant, $4wus5 day frequently ſignifies oracula 
reddere : and in Ælian (continues the Scholiaſt) lib. 3. chap. 43, 


44. 8 08 F4puwow, ſignifies non tibi oracula reddam; and Heſy- 
chius readers He, by wailda, xeno ui Prophecy, or Oracles. 


VERSE 
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XXXIV. 


VERSE 426. -—-- Medon, conſcious of their dire debates.) Af- 
ter this Verſe Euſtathius recites one that is omitted in moſt of 
the late editions as ſpurious, at leaſt improper. 


"Avang tos b, oi d due whrw vw. 


That is, Medon was out of the court, whereas the Suitors form'd 
their council within it: The line is really to be ſuſpected; for a 


little above, Homer directly tells us, that the Suitors left the Pa- 
lace. 


Then iſſuing from the dome, before the gate 


With clouded looks, a pale aſſembly ſate. 


It is likewiſe very evident that they ſtood in the open air, for 
they diſcover the ſhip returning from the ambuſh, and failing into 
the bay. How then can it be faid of the Suitors, that they form'd 
their aſſembly in the court, oi d Fe A va. Beſides, 
continues Dacier, they left the palace, and placed themſelves un- 
der the lofty wall of it. | * 


Ex d H usydgeg, Taft Miyh reti d. 


How then is it poſſible to ſee the ſhip entring the port, when 
this wall muſt neceſſarily obſtruct the ſight? The two verſes there- 
fore evidently contradict themſelves, and one of them muſt conſe- 
quently be rejected: ſhe would have the line read thus; 


*AvAng hos £wv, os d Hohe &c. 


But all the difficulty vaniſhes by taking *Avay, as it is frequently 
uſed, to denote any place open to the air, and conſe nd not 
the court, but the court-yard, and this is the proper 3 
of the word. Then Medon may ſtand on the outſide of the wall 
of the court-yard, *AvAjs sro, and over- hear the debates of the 
_ Suitors who form their council within it, or dof wir v<w- 


yov. And as for the wall intercepting the view of the Suitors, 
Vor. IV. Ff this 
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this is merely conjecture; and 'tis more rational to imagine that 
the court-yard was open ſeaward, that ſo beautiful a proſpect as 
the ocean might not be ſhut up from the palace of a King; or 
ar leaſt, the palace might ſtand upon ſuch an eminence as to 


command the ocean. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 447. from th avenger's hand.] This 
whole paſſage is thus underſtood by Euſtathius; By Jy&ov U mod 
eic Homer means the Ithacans; and he likewiſe affirms that 
the people who demanded vengeance of Ulyſſes were alſo the Itha- 
cans. It is not here tranſlated in this ſenſe, the conſtruction ra- 
ther requires it to be underſtood of the Theſprotians, who were 
allies of Ulyſſes, and by vertue of that alliance, demanded Eupithes, 
the Father of Antinous, out of the hands of Ulyſſes. But I ſubmit 
to the Reader's judgment. | 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 449. His bed diſhonour, and his houſe betray ? 
Afidct his Queen, &c.] 

Tis obſervable that Penelope in the compaſs of two lines re- 
cites four heads of her complaint; ſuch contractions of 
thought and expreſſion being natural to perſons in anger, as Eu- 
ſtathius obſerves; ſhe ſpeaks with heat, and conſequently ſtarts 
from thought to thought with precipitation. The whole 2 
is animated with a generous reſentment, and ſhe concludes at 
once like a Mother and a Queen; like a Mother, with affection 
for Telemachus, and like a Queen with authority, Tavoac% e- 
NO 


XXXVII. 


VERSE 452. —_— (Eurymachus reply d)] This whole 
diſcourſe of Eurymachus is to be underſtood by the way of con- 


trariety : There is an obvious and a latent Interpretation; for in- 
ſtance, when he lays, 


His blood in vengeance ſmokes upon my ſpear ; L 
it 
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it obviouſly means the blood of the perſon who offers violence 
to Telemachus; but it may likewiſe mean the blood of Telemachus, 
and the conſtruction admits both interpretations : Thus alſo when 
he fays, that no perſon ſhall lay hands upon Telemachus, while he 
is alive, he means that he will do it himſelf: and laſtly, when 


he adds, 


Then fear no mortal arm: if head n deſtroy, 


We muſt reſign; for Man is born to die. 


the apparent ſignification is, that Tefemachus has occaſion only 
to fear a natural death; but he means if the oracle of Jupiter 
commands them to deſtroy Telemachus, that then the Suitors will 


take away his life. He alludes to the foregoing ſpeech of Am- 
phinomus : 

Conſult we firſt th all- ſeeing pow'rs above, 

And the ſure oracles of righteous ove. 

If they aſſent, ev'n by this hand he dies; 

If they forbid, I war not with the skies, Euſtathius. 


XXXVII. 


VERSE 490. From th Hermæan height ] It would be 
ſuperfluous to tranſlate all the various interpretations of this paſ- 
ſage; it will be ſufficiently intelligible to the Reader, if he 
looks upon it only to imply that there was an hill in Ithaca 


call'd the Hermæan hill, either becauſe there was a Temple, 
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Statue, or Altar of Mercury upon it; and fo calld from 


that Deity. 

It has been written that Mercury being the Meſſenger of 
the Gods, in his frequent journeys clear d the roads, and when he 
found any ſtones, he threw them in an heap out of the way, and 
theſe heaps were call d gνo, or Mercuries. The circumſtance of 
his clearing the roads is ſomewhat odd, but why might not Mer- 
cury as well as Trivia preſide over them, and have his images erec- 


ted in publick ways, becauſe he was ſuppos d to frequent them 
as the Meſſenger of the Gods: 


This book takes up no more time than the ſpace of the thir 
eighth day; for Telemachus reaches the lodge of Eumæus in the 


morning, a little after he diſpatches Eumæus to Penelope, who 


returns 
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returns in the evening of the ſame day. The book in general 
is very beautiful in the original; the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Tele- 
machus is particularly tender and affecting: It has ſome reſem- 
blance with that of Joſeph's diſcovery of himſelf to his brethren, 
and it may not perhaps be diſagreeable to fee how two ſuch Au- 


thors deſcribe the ſame paſſion. I am Joleph, I am your brother 
Joſeph. | 


I am Ulyſles, I, my Son! am he! 
and he wept aloud, and he fell on his brother's neck and wept. 


He wept abundant, and he wept aloud. 


But it muſt be owned that Homer falls infinitely ſhort of Moſes : 
He muſt be a very wicked man, that can read the Hiſtory of Jo- 
ſeph without the utmoſt touches of compaſſion and tranſport. 
There is a majeſtic ſimplicity in the whole relation, and ſuch an 
affecting portrait of human nature, that it overwhelms us with 
viciſſitudes of joy and ſorrow. This is a pregnant inſtance how 
much the beſt of heathen Writers is inferior to the divine Hiſto- 
rian, upon a 8 ſubject, where the two Authors endeavour 
to move the ſofter paſſions. The ſame may with equal truth be 
ſaid in reſpect to Sublimity; not only in the inſtance produced 
by Longinus, viz. Let there be light, and there was light. Let the 
earth be made, and the earth was made: but in general, in the 
more eleyated parts of Scripture, and particularly the whole book - 
of Job; which, with a 15 both to ſublimity of thought, and 


morality, exceeds beyond all compariſon the moſt noble parts of 
Homer. | 


* * 2 
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T H E 


THE 
SEVENTEENTH BOOK 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus returning to the City, relates to Penelope the ſum of 
his travels. Ulyſles is condutted by Eumaus 7o the Palace, 
where his old dog Argus acknowledges his Maſter, after an ab- 
ſence of twenty years, and dies with joy. Eumæus returns into 


the country, and Ulyſles remains among the Suitors, whoſe beha- 
viour is deſcribed. 


THE 


1 H E 


SEVENTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE: D 


O _ Y 8 8 EY: 


27.1 OON as Aurora, caghter of 
the dawn, 
xl Sprinkled with roſcate light the 
55 2 5 dewy lawn; a 


* haſte the Prince aroſe, pre- 
par'd to part; 
His hand impatient graſps the pointed dart; 
Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, 5 
And thus he greets the maſter of the ſwine. 
My friend adieu! let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice ; 
I haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes, 8 
And end her tears, her ſorrows, and her ſighs. | 
But 
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10 But thou attentive, what we order hced; 
This hapleſs ſtranger to the city lead; _ 
By publick bounty let him there be fed, 
And bleſs the hand that ſtretches forth the bread. 
To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 

'5 My will may covet, but my pow'r denies. 

It this raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, 
The pain of anger puniſhes the fault: 

The very truth I undiſguis'd declare: 

For what ſo caſy as to be ſincere? 

% To this Ulyſſes. What the Prince requires 

Of ſwift removal, ſeconds my deſires. 

To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 
More hopes of comfort than the lonely field. 
Nor fits my age to till the labour'd lands, 

Or ſtoop to tasks a rural Lord demands. 
Adieu! but ſince this ragged garb can bear 
So ill th' inclemencies of morning air, 

A few hours ſpace permit me here to ſtay; | 
My ſteps Eumeus ſhall to town convey; > 
32 With riper beams when Phebus warms the day. l 


Thus 
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Thus he: nor ought 7elemachus reply'd, 

But left the manſion with a lofty ſtride: 

Schemes of revenge his pond'ring breaſt elate, 
Revolving deep the Suitors' ſudden fate. 

Arriving now before th' Imperial hall, 35 
He props his ſpear againſt the pillar'd wall; 

Then like a Lion o'er the threſhold bounds ; 

The marble pavement with his ſtep reſounds: 

His eye firſt glanc'd where Euryclea ſpreads 

With furry ſpoils of beaſts the ſplendid beds: 4 
She ſaw, ſhe wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 

And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace. 

All crowded round the family appears, 

With wild entrancement, and ecſtatic tears. 

Swift from above deſcends the royal Fair; J 
(Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, > 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air) 

Hangs o'er her ſon; in his embraces dies; 

Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes: 

Few words ſhe ſpoke, tho' much ſhe had to ſay, 5 
And ſcarce thoſe few, for tears, could force their way. 


Vor. IV. Hh Light 
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Light of my eyes! he comes! unhop'd-for joy! 
Has heav'n from Py/os brought my lovely boy? 
So ſnatch'd from all our cares! —'Tell, haſt thou 

Thy father's fate, and tell me all thy own. Known 

Oh deareſt, moſt rever'd of womankind! 

Ceaſe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind, 
(Reply'd the Prince) nor be our fates deplor'd, 
From death and treaſon to thy arms reſtor'd. 

5 Go bathe, and rob'd in white, aſcend the tow'rs; 
With all thy handmaids thank th'immortal Pow'rs; 
To ev'ry God vow hecatombs to bleed, 

And call Jove's vengeance on their guilty deed. 
While to th' aſſembled council I repair; 
55 A ſtranger ſent by Heav'n attends me there; 


My new-accepted gueſt J haſte to find, 
Now to Piræus' honour'd charge conſign'd. 


The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 
She bath'd; and rob'd in white, with all her train, 
Jo evry God vow'd hecatombs to blced, 
And call'd Jove's vengeance on the guilty deed. 
Arm'd with his lance the Prince then paſt the gate; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard, await: 
Palla. 
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Pallas his form with grace divine improves: 

The gazing crowd admires him as he moves. 75 
Him, gath' ring round, the haughty Suitors greet 
With ſemblance fair, but inward deep deceit. 

Their falſe addreſſes gen'rous he deny'd, 

Paſt on, and fate by faithful Mentor's ſide; 

With Antiphus, and Halitherſes ſage, 80 
(His father's counſellors, rever'd for age.) 

Of his own fortunes, and Ulyſſes” fame, 

Much ask'd the Seniors; till Piræus came. 

The ſtranger-gueſt purſu'd him cloſe behind; 
Whom when 7elemachus beheld, he join'd. 585 
He, (when Piræus ask d for ſlaves to bring 

The gifts and treaſures of the Hartan King) 

Thus thoughtful anſwer'd: Thoſe we ſhall not move, 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of Fowe- 
Wie know not yet the full event of all: 90 
Stabb'd in his Palace if your Prince muſt fall, 

Us, and our houſe if treaſon muſt o'erthrow, 
Better a friend poſſeſs, them, than a foe: 

If death to theſe, and vengeance heav'n decree; 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me. 95 


Till 
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Till then, retaia the gifts. — The Heroe ſaid, 
And in his hand the willing ſtranger led. 

Then diſ-array'd, the ſhining bath they ſought, 
With unguents ſmooth, of poliſht marble wrought; 

10 Obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 
Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 

Then o'er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And freſh from bathing, to their ſeats withdre . 
The golden ew'r a Nymph attendant brings, 

'75 Repleniſh'd from the pure, tranſlucent ſprings; 
With copious ſtreams that golden ew'r ſupplics 
A {ſilver laver of capacious ſize. 

They waſh: the table, in fair order bead, | 
Is pib'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread. 

119 Full oppolite, before the folding gate, 

The penſive mother ſits in humble ſtate; 
Lowly ſhe fate, and with dejected view 

The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 
The Prince and ſlranger ſhar'd the genial feaſt, 

115 Till now the rage of thirſt and hunger ccaſt. 
When thus the Queen. My ſon! my only friend! 

Say, to my mournful couch ſhall I aſcend ? 


(The 
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(The couch deſerted now a length of years; 

The couch, for ever water'd with my tears) 

Say wilt thou not (ere yet the Suitor-crew 110 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls a- new) 

Say wilt thou not the leaſt account afford? 

The leaſt glad tidings of my abſent Lord? 

To her the youth. We reach'd the Pyllan plains, 
Where Neſtor, ſhepherd of his people, reigns. 125 
All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, 

Kind to Ulyſſes race as to his own; 

No father, with a fonder graſp of joy, 

Strains to his boſom his long-abſent boy. 

But all unknown, if yet Uly/es breathe, 130 
Or glide a ſpectre in the realms beneath? 

For farther ſearch, his rapid ſteeds tranſport 

My lengthen'd journey to the tan court. 
There Argive Helen J beheld, whoſe charms 

(So Heav'n decreed) ingag'd the Great in arms. 133 
My cauſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd; 
And ſtill his words live perfect in my mind. 

Heav'ns! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train 
An abſent Heroe's nuptial joys prophane! 

You IV. Li So 
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% So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, 

And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns; 
Mean-time returning, with remorſeleſs ſway 

145 The Monarch favage rends the panting prey: 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Shall great Ulyſſes re-aſſert his claim. 

O Joe! ſupreme! whom men and Gods revere; 

And thou whoſe luſtre gilds the rowling ſphere! 
1j With pow'r congenial joyn'd, propitious aid 

The Chief adopted by the martial maid! 

Such to our wiſh the warrior ſoon reſtore, 

As when, contending on the Lesbian ſhore, 

His proweſs Philomelides confeſt, 

F zs And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſt: 
Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall by death atone. 
Now what you queſtion of my ancient friend, 
With truth I anſwer; thou the truth attend: 

15> Learn what I heard the ſea-born Seer relate, 


Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 
* Proteus. Sole 
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Sole in an Iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 

The ſad ſurvivor of his num'rous train, 

Ulyſes lies; detain'd by magic charms, 

And preſt unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 155 
No ſailors there, no veſſels to convey, 

Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way — 

This told Atrides, and he told no more. 

Thence ſafe I voyag'd to my native ſhore. 

He ceas'd; nor made the penſive Queen reply, 79 
But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh. 
When T7 heoclymenus the ſeer began: | 
Oh ſuff ring conſort of the ſuff'ring man! tell; 
What human knowledge could, thoſe Kings might 
But I the ſecrets of high Heav'n reveal. 175 
Before the firſt of Gods be this declar'd, 7 
Before the board whoſe bleſſings we have ſhar'd; 
Witneſs the genial rites, and witneſs all 


This houſe holds facred in her ample wall! 

Ev'n now this inſtant, great Uhſſes lay'd 180 
At reſt, or wand' ring in his country's ſhade, * 
Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view 

Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due. 


Of 
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Of this ſure Auguries the Gods beſtow'd, 
135 When firſt our veſſel anchor'd in your road. 
Succeed thoſe omens Heav'n! (the Queen rejoin'd) 
So ſhall our bounties ſpeak a grateful mind; 
And ev'ry envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

199 Thus commun'd they: while in the marble court 
(Scene of their inſolence) the Lords reſort; 
Athwart the ſpacious ſquare each tries his art 
To whirl the disk, or aim the miſſile dart. 

Now did the hour of ſweet repaſte arrive, 

10 And from the field the victim flocks they drive: 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them beſt, 
And honour'd with a portion of their feaſt) 

To bid the banquet interrupts their play. } 
Swift to the hall they haſte; aſide they lay 

200 Their garments, and ſuccinct the victims ſlay. | 
Then {ſheep and goats and briſtly porkers bled, 
And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread. 

While thus the copious banquet they provide ; 
Along the road converſing fide by ſide, 


4 Proceed 
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Proceed Ulyſſes and the faithful ſwain: 205 
When thus Eumæus, gen'rous and humane. 
To town, obſervant of our Lord's beheſt, 
Now let us ſpeed; my friend, no more my gueſt! 
Yet like my ſelf I with'd thee here preferr'd, 
Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. oy 
But much to raiſe my maſter's wrath I fear; 
The wrath of Princes ever is ſevere. 
Then heed his will, and be our journey made 
While the broad beams of Phebus are diſplay d, 
Or ere brown ev'ning ſpreads her chilly ſhade. | 215 
Juſt thy advice, (the prudent Chief rejoin'd) 
And ſuch as ſuits the dictate of my mind. 
Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff to ſtay 
My feeble ſtep, ſince rugged is the way. 
Acroſs his ſhoulders, then, the ſcrip he flung, 22 
Wide patch'd, and faſten'd by a twiſted thong. 
A ſtaff Eumæus gave. Along the way 
Chearly they fare: Behind, the keepers ſtay ; 
Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conſtant guard) 
Supply his abſence, and attend the herd. 225 


Vor. IV. K k And 
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And now his city ſtrikes the Monarch's eyes, 
Alas! how chang'd! a man of miſeries; 
Propt on a ſtaff, a beggar old and bare, 
In rags diſhoneſt flut'ring with the air! 

Now pals'd the rugged road, they journey down 
The cavern'd way deſcending to the town, 
Where, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 
A limpid fount; that ſpread in parting rills 
Its current thence to ſerve the city brings: 

235 An uſetul work! adorn'd by ancient Kings. 
Neritus, Ithacus, Polyttor there 
In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz'd their care, 

In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 
And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove; 

% Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin'd, 
Drink the cool ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 
A moſſie altar, deep embower'd in green; 
Where conſtant vows by travellers are pay'd, 

245 And holy horrors ſolemnize the ſhade. 

Here with his goats, (not vow'd to ſacred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Melanthins came; 
Two 
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Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 
He ey d the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke. 

The good old proverb how this pair fulfill! 27e 
One rogue is uſher to another ftill. 
Heav'n with a ſecret principle indu'd ; 
Mankind, to ſeek their own ſimilitude. 

Where goes the ſwine-herd with that ill-look'd gueſt? 
That giant-glutton, dreadtul at a feaſt! 255 
Full many a poſt have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, 
From ev'ry great man's gate repuls'd with ſcorn? 
To no brave prize aſpir'd the worthleſs ſwain, 
"Twas but for ſcraps he ask'd, and ask'd in vain. 
To beg, than work, he better underſtands; 260 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy hands. 
For any office could the ſlave be good, 

To cleanſe the fold, or help the kids to food, 
If any labour thoſe big joints could learn; 
Some whey, to waſh his bowels, he might earn. 26, 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to ſpread, 
Is all, by which that graceleſs maw 1s fed. 
Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon walls, I prophecy thy fare: 

| Dearly, 
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2 Nearly, full dearly ſhalt thou buy thy bread, 
With many a footſtool thund'ring at thy head. 
He thus: nor inſolent of word alone, 

Spurn'd with his ruſtic heel his King unknown; 
Spurn'd, but not mov'd: He, like a pillar ſtood, 
:75 Nor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 
Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, 
Or grect the pavement with his worthleſs head? 
Short was that doubt; to quell his rage inur'd, 
The Heroe ſtood ſelf-conquer'd, and endur' d. 

280 But hateful of the wretch, Eumæus heav'd 
His hands obteſting, and this pray'r conceiv'd. 
Daughters of Jouve! who from th' ætherial bow'rs 
Deſcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flow'rs! 
Nymphs of this fountain! to whoſe facred names 
235 Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 
To whom Ul/jer piety preferr'd 
The yearly firſtlings of his flock, and herd; 
Succeed my wiſh; your votary reſtore: 


Oh be ſome God his convoy to our ſhore! 
290 Due pains ſhall puniſh then this ſlave's offence, 
And humble all his airs of inſolence, 


Who 
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Who proudly ſtalking, leaves the herds at large, 
Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 

What mutters he? (Melanthins ſharp rejoins) 

This crafty miſcreant big with dark deſigns? 295 
The day ſhall come; nay, tis already near, 

When ſlave! to ſell thee at a price too dear 

Muſt be my care; and hence tranſport thee o'er, 

(A load and ſcandal to this happy ſhore.) 

Oh! that as ſurcly great Apollo's dart, 300 
Or ſome brave Suitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 
Of the proud ſon; as that we ſtand this hour 

In laſting ſafety from the father's pow'r. 

80 ſpoke the wretch; but ſhunning farther fray, 
Turn'd his proud ſtep, and left them on their way. 303 
Strait to the feaſt-full palace he repair'd, 

Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd; 
Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and Plenty heap'd the board. 

Mean-time they heard, ſoft-circling in the sky, 310 
Sweet Airs aſcend, and heav'nly minſtrelſie; 

(For Phemins to the Lyre attun'd the ſtrain.) 
Ulyſſes harkned, then addreſt the ſwain. 
Vor. IV. LI Well 
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Well may this Palace admiration claim, 

:35 Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame! 
Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtructure ſtands, 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands, 
High walls and battlements the courts incloſe, 
And the ſtrong gates defy a hoſt of foes. 

* Far other cares its dwellers now imploy ; 

The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy: 

I fee the ſmokes of ſacrifice aſpire, 

And hear (what graces ev'ry feaſt) the Lyre: 
Then thus Eumaus. Judge we which were beſt; 

*25 Amidſt yon' revellers a ſudden gueſt 
Chuſe you to mingle, while behind ] ſtay? 

Or I firſt ent'ring introduce the way? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long; 
This is the houſe of violence and wrong: 

339 Some rude inſult thy rev'rend age may bear; 

For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 


Juſt is, oh friend, thy caution, and addreſt bY 
(Reply'd the Chief) to no unheedful breaſt; 
The wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind 
335 Freſh to my ſenſe, and always in my mind. 
The 
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131 
The bravely- patient to no fortune yields: 
On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 
Storms have I paſt, and many a ſtern debate; 
And now in humbler ſcene ſubmit to Fate. 
What cannot Want ? the beſt ſhe will expoſe, 


349 
And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 


She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 

The ſea, the land, and ſhakes the world with arms! 
Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the Dog, his ancient maſter Knew; 

He, not unconſcious, of the voice, and tread, 

Lifts to the ſound his car, and rears his head. 

Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 

But ah! not fated long to pleaſe his Lord! 

To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain; 355 
The voice of Glory call'd him o'er the main. 

Till then in ev'ry ſylvan chace renown'd, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around; 
With him the youth purſu'd the goat or fawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 

Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Un-hous'd, neglected, in the publick way; 


3457 


355 


And 
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And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptile, took his ſordid bed. 

360 He knew his Lord; he knew, and ſtrove to meet, 
In vain he ſtrove, to crawl, and Kiſs his feet; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his cars, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 

85 Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul; 

35 Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 

Stole unperceiv'd; he turn'd his head, and dry'd 
The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry'd. 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at LH gate? 

His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe; 

If, as he ſeems, he was, in better days, 
Some care his Age deſerves: Or was he priz'd 
For worthleſs beauty? therefore now deſpis'd? 
Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of ſtate, 

375 And always cheriſh'd by their friends, the Great. 

Not Argus ſo (Eumæus thus rejoin'd) 
But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 
Who never, never ſhall behold him more! 
Long, long ſince periſh'd on a diſtant ſhore! 
Oh 
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Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, bold and young, 38 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong, 
Him no fell Savage on the plain withſtood, 
None ſcap'd him, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 
To winde the vapour in the tainted dew? 305 
Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt; 
Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loſt! 
The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 
A ſleek and idle race is all their care. 
The maſter gone, the ſervants what reſtrains? 39 
Or dwells humanity where riot reigns? 
Jove fix d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 

This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before: 
The muſing Monarch pauſes at the door: 395 
The Dog whom Fate had granted to behold 


is Lord, when twenty tedious years had roll d, 
Takes a laſt look, and having ſeen him, dies; 


So clos d for ever faithful Argus eyes! 


Vol. IV. Mam And 
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4% And now Telmachus, the firſt of all 

Obſerv'd Eumens ent'ring in the hall; 

Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady Dome; 

Then gave a ſign, and beckon'd him to come. 

There ſtood an empty ſeat, where late was plac'd 
4*5In order due, the ſteward of the feaſt, 

(Who now was buſied carving round the board) 

Eumaus took, and plac'd it near his Lord. 

Before him inſtant was the banquet ſpread, 

And the bright basket pil'd with loaves of bread. 
410 Next came Ulyſſes, lowly at the door, 

A figure deſpicable, old, and poor, 

In ſqualid veſts with many a gaping rent, 

Propt on a ſtaff, and trembling as he went. 

Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, 

415 Againſt a cyprels pillar lean'd his weight; 
(Smooth'd by the workman to a poliſh'd plain) 
The thoughtful Son beheld, and call'd his ſwain: 

- Theſe viands, and this bread, Eumwns! bear, 
And let yon' mendicant our plenty ſhare: 

420 Then let him circle round the Suitors board, 
And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 


Bold 
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Bold let him ask, encourag'd thus by me; 
How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agree? 
His lord's commands the faithful ſervant bears; 
The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his pray'rs. 4 

Bleſt be Telemachus! in ev'ry deed 

Inſpire him Fowe! in ev'ry with ſucceed! 

This faid, the portion from his ſon convey'd 

With ſmiles receiving, on his ſcrip he lay'd. 

Long as the minſtrel ſwept the ſounding wire, 439 
He fed, and ceas'd when ſilence held the lyre. 
Soon as the Suitors from the banquet roſe, 
Minerva prompts the Man of mighty wocs 

To tempt their bounties with a ſuppliant's art, 

And learn the gen'rous from th' ignoble heart; +5 
(Not but his ſoul, reſentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all th' offending train) 
With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive ound, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. 
The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, — 4 
With ſuch an image touch'd of human woe; 
Enquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, 
And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 


While 
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While thus they gazeand queſtion with their eyes 
445 The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 
My Lords! this ſtranger of gigantic port 
The good Eumans uſher'd to your court. 

Full well I mark'd the features of his face, 
Tho' all unknown his clime, or noble race. 
459 And is this preſent, ſwincherd! of thy hand? 

Bring'ſt thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? 
(Returns Antinous with retorted eye) 
Objects uncouth! to check the genial joy. 
Enough of theſe our court already grace, 
#5 Of giant ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face. 
Such gueſts Eumæus to his country brings, 
To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the life of Kings. 
| To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd: 
Thy paſſion, Prince, belies thy knowing mind. 
450 Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, 
The poor, diſtinguiſh'd by their wants alone? 
Round the wide world are ſought thoſe men divine 
Who publick ſtructures raiſe, or who deſign; 


Thoſe to whole eyes the Gods their ways reveal, 
45 Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; 


q But 


136 
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But chief to Poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 

By rival nations courted for their ſongs; 

Theſe States invite, and mighty Kings admire, 
Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fire. 

It is not ſo with Want! how few that feed 470 
A wretch unhappy, meerly for his need? 

Unjuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate; 

To love Ulyſſes is to raiſe thy hate. 

For me, ſuffice the approbation won 

Of my great miſtreſs, and her god-like ſon. #75 


To him 7elemachus. No more incenſe 


The man by nature prone to inſolence: 

Injurious minds juſt anſwers but provoke— 

Then turning to Antinous, thus he ſpoke. 

Thanks to thy care! whoſe abſolute command 40 
Thus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. 
Heav'n bleſs its owner with a better mind! 

From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 
This both Penelope and I afford: 
Then, Prince! be bounteous of Ulyſſes board. as; 
To give another's is thy hand ſo ſlow? 

So much more ſweet, to ſpoil, than to beſtow ? 


Vor. IV, Nn Whence, 
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Whence, great 7elemachus! this lofty ſtrain? 
(Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) 
499 Portions like mine if ev'ry Suitor gave, 
Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the ſlave. 
He ſpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond'rous footſtool, ſhook it at his lord. 
The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread; | 
495 He fill'd his ſcrip, and to the threſhold ſped; > 
But firſt before Antinous ſtopt, and ſaid. | 
Beſtow, my friend! thou doſt not ſeem the worſt 
Of all the Greeks, but Princc-like and the firſt. 
Then as in dignity, be firſt in worth, 
599 And J ſhall praiſe thee thro' the boundleſs earth. 
Once II enjoy'd in luxury of ſtate 


Whatc'er gives man the envy'd name of Great; 
Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better days; 
And hoſpitality was then my praiſe: 

5% In every ſorrowing ſoul I pour'd delight, 

And Poverty look'd ſmiling in my ſight. 

But Jove, all-governing, whoſe only will 
Determines Fate, and mingles good with ill, 


Sent 
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Sent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 

With roving pyrates o'er th' Ag yptian main: 510 
By Ag ht's ſilver flood our ſhips we moor, 

Our ſpies commiſſion'd ſtrait the coaſt explore, 

But impotent of mind, with lawleſs will 

The country ravage, and the natives kill. 

The ſpreading clamor to their city flies, 515 
And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe: 

The redning dawn reveals the hoſtile fields 

Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming ſhields: 

Jove thunderd on their ſide: our guilty head } 
Weturn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread 520 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. | 
Some few the foes in ſervitude detain; 

Death ill exchang'd for bondage and for pain! 
Unhappy me a Cyprian took a-board, 

And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus haughty Lord: 525 
Hither, to ſcape his chains, my courſe I ſteer, 
Still curſt by fortune, and inſulted here! 

To whom Antinous thus his rage expreſt. 

What God has plagu'd us with this gormaund gueſt ? 


They 
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530 Unleſs at diſtance, wretch! thou keep behind, | 
Another Iſle than Cyprus more unkind, > 
Another tg ypt, ſhalt thou quickly find. | 
From all thou beg'ſt, a bold audacious ſlave; 

Nor all can give ſo much as thou canſt crave. 

5:5 Nor wonder I, at ſuch profuſion ſhown; 

Shameleſs they give, who give what's not their own. 
The Chief retiring. Souls, like that in thee, 

III ſuit ſuch forms of grace and dignity. 

Nor will that hand to utmoſt need afford 

54 The ſmalleſt portion of a waſteful board, 

Whoſe luxury whole patrimonies ſweeps, 

Yet ſtarving Want amidſt the riot weeps. 
The haughty Suitor with reſentment burns, 

And ſow'rly ſmiling, this reply returns. 

545 Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely eng?) 
And dumb for ever be thy fland'rous tongue! > 
He ſaid, and high the whirling tripod flung. 
His ſhoulder-blade receiv'd th' ungentle ſhock ; 
He ſtood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock ; 


7 


550 But ſhook his thoughttul head, nor more complain'd, 
Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain d, 
: And 
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And inly form'd revenge: Then back withdrew, 
Before his feet the well-fill'd ſcrip he threw, | 
And thus with ſemblance mild addreſt the crew. | 


7 


May what I ſpeak your princely minds approve, 555 

Ye Peers and rivals in this noble love! 

Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe. 
If when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 

Or it defending what is juſtly dear, \ 
From Mars impartial ſome broad wound we bear; > 560 
The gen'rous motive dignifies the ſcar. ſ 
But for meer want, how hard to ſuffer wrong? 
Want brings enough of other ills along! 
Yet if injuſtice never be ſecure, 

If fiends revenge, and Gods aſſert the poor, 565 
Death {ſhall lay low the proud aggreſſor's head, 

And make the duſt Antinous bridal bed. 

Peace wretch! and eat thy bread without offence, 
(The Suitor cry'd) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro' the publick ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 57 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear. 

His furious deed the gen'ral anger mov'd, 
All, ev'n the worſt, condemn'd; and ſome reprov'd. 

Vor. IV. Oo Was 
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Was ever Chief for wars like theſe renown'd? 
57s Ill firs the ſtranger and the poor to wound. 

Unbleſt thy hand! if in this low diſguiſe 

Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the skies; 

They (curious oft of mortal actions) deign 

In forms like theſe to round the earth and main, 
do ſuſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 

And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind: 

Telemachus abſorpt in thought ſevere, 

Nouriſh'd deep anguiſh, tho' he ſhed no tear; 

But the dark brow of ſilent ſorrow ſhook: 

585 While thus his mother to her virgins ſpoke. 

« On him and his may the bright God of day 
« That baſe, inhoſpitable blow repay ! 

The nurſe replies: « It Jove receives my pray'r, 
« Not one ſurvives to breath to-morrow's air. 

% All, all are foes, and miſchief is their end; 
Antinous moſt to gloomy death a friend; 
(Replies the Queen) the ſtranger beg'd their grace, 
And melting pity ſoften'd ev'ry face; 

From ev'ry other hand redreſs he found, 


Foz But fell Antinous anſwer'd with a wound. 


Amidſt 
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Amidſt her maids thus ſpoke the prudent Queen, 

Then bad Eumæus call the Pilgrim in. 

Much of th' experienc'd man I long to hear, 

If, or his certain eye, or liſt'ning ear 

Have learn'd the fortunes of my wand'ring Lord? 52 

Thus ſhe, and good Eumæus took the word. 

0 private audience if thy grace impart, 

The ſtranger's words may eaſe the royal heart: 

His ſacred eloquence in balm diſtills, 

And the ſooth'd heart with ſecret pleaſure fills. 60, 

Three days have ſpent their beams, threenights have 

Their ſilent journey, ſince his tale begun, (Fun 

Unfiniſh'd yet, and yet I thirſt to hear! 

As when ſome heav'n- taught Poet charms the ear, 

(Suſpending ſorrow with celeſtial ſtrain ere 

Breath'd from the Gods to ſoften human pain) 

Time ſtcals away with unregarded wing, 

And the ſoul hears him, tho' he ceaſe to ſing. 
Ulyſſes late he ſaw, on Cretan ground, 

(His father's gueſt) for Minor birth renown'd. 6s 

He now but waits the wind, to waft him o'er 

With boundleſs treaſure, from Threſpotia's ſhore. 


To 


8 
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To this the Queen. The wand'rer let me hear, 
While yon' luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
620 Devour the grazing ox and browzing goat, 
And turn my gen'rous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine Uly/ſes / ſtrong, 
To curb wild riot and to puniſh wrong ? 
She ſpoke. Telemachus then ſnecz'd aloud; 
625 Conſtrain'd, his noſtril eccho'd thro' the crowd. 
The ſmiling Queen the happy omen bleſt: 
« So may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſt! 
Then to Eumæus. Bring the ſtranger, fly! 
And if my queſtions meet a true reply, 
5 Gracd with a decent robe he ſhall retire, 
A gift in ſeaſon which his wants require. 
Thus ſpoke Penelope. Eumans flies 
In duteous haſte, and to Uly zs cries. 


© 


The Queen invites thee, venerable gueſt! 

635 A ſecret inſtinct moves her troubled breaſt 
Of her long-abſent Lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and ſooth her ſoul's eternal pain. 
It true, if faithful thou, her grateful mind 
Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd; 


50 
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So finding favour in the royal eye, 64 
Thy other wants her ſubjects ſhall ſupply. 
Fair truth alone (the patient man reply'd) 
My words ſhall dictate, and my lips ſhall guide. 
To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 
In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. 645 
Much of his fates I Know; but check'd by fear 
I ſtand: the hand of violence is here: 
Here boundleſs wrongs the ſtarry skies invade, 
And injur'd ſuppliants ſeek in vain for aid. 
Let for a ſpace the penſive Queen attend, 650 
Nor claim my ſtory 'till the ſun deſcend ; 
Then 1n ſuch robes as ſuppliants may require, 
Compos'd and chearful by the genial fire, 
When loud uproar and lawleſs riot ceaſe, 
Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words in peace. 6s; 
Swift to the Qucen returns the gentle ſwain: 
And, ſay (ſhe eries) does fear, or ſhame, detain 
The cautious ſtranger? With the begging kind 
Shame ſuits but ill. Eumæus thus rejoin'd: 


He only asks a more propitious hour, 6 660 
And ſhuns (who wou'd not?) wicked men in power; 
Vor. IV. P p At 
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At ev'ning mild (meet ſeaſon to confer) 
By turns to queſtion, and by turns to hear. 
Whoc'er this gueſt (the prudent Queen replies) 
65; His ev'ry ſtep and ev'ry thought is wile. 
For men like theſe on earth he ſhall not find, 
In all the miſcreant race of humankind. 
Thus ſhe. Eumæus all her words attends, 


And parting, to the Suitor pow'rs deſcends: 


„5 There ſeeks Telemachus, and thus apart 


In whiſpers breaths the fondneſs of his heart. 
The time, my Lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge; my charge demands my care. 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 
675 O guard it, guard it, for thy ſervant's fake! 
Thanks to my friend, he cries; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go ſeek the rural bow'r: 
But firſt refreſh: and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the Gods convey. 
Our life to heav'n's immortal pow'rs we truſt, 
Safe in their care, for heav'n protects the juſt. 
Obſervant of his voice, Eumæus fate 


And fed recumbent on a chair of fate. 
4 Then 
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Then inſtant roſe, and as he mov'd along 
"Twas riot all amid the Suitor-throng, 
They feaſt, they dance, and raiſe the mirthful ſong. | 


Till now declining tow'rd the cloſe of day, 
The ſun obliquely ſhot his dewy ray. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON T H-E 


SEVENTEENT H BOOK. 
a 


VerRSE 8. I haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes.] 
SPAS HERE are two reaſons for the return of Tele- 
& machus; one, the duty a fon owes to a mother; 
the other, to find an opportunity to put in ex- 
ecution the deſigns concerted with Ulyſſes : the 
LY Poet therefore ſhifts the ſcene from 755 Lodge 
to the Palace. Telemachus takes not Ulyſſes along 
with him, for fear he ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion in the Suitors, 
that a perſon in a beggar's garb has ſome ſecret merit, to obtain 
the familiarity of a King's fon, and this might be an occaſion of 
a diſcovery ; whereas when Ulyſſes afterwards appears amongſt the 
Suitors, he ts thought to be an entire ſtranger to Telemachus, 
which prevents all jealouſy, and gives them an opportunity to 
carry on their meaſures without any particular obſervation. Be- 
ſides, Eumæus is ſtill to be kept in ignorance concerning the 
perſon of Ulyſſes, Telemachus therefore gives him a plauſible rea- 
ſon for his return; namely, that his mother may no longer be in 
pain for his ſafety: This likewiſe excellently contributes to de- 
ceive Eumæus. Now as the preſence of Ulyſſes in the Palace is 
abſolutely neceſſary to bring about the Suitors deſtruction, Je- 
lemachus orders Eumæus to conduct him thither, and by this me- 
thod he comes as the friend and gueſt of Eumæus, not of Telema- 


chus t 
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chus : Moreover, this injunction was neceſſary : Eumæus was a per- 
ſon of ſuch generoſity, that he would have thought himſelf 
obliged to detain his gueſt under his own care and inſpection: 
nay, before he guides him towards the Palace, in the ſequel of 
this book, he tells Ulyſſ?zs he does it ſolely in compliance with 


the order of Telemachus, and acts contrary to his own inclinations. 
II. 


VERSE 14. To wipe the tears from all afflitted eyes 
My will may covet, but my pour demies.} 
This might appear too free a declaration, if Telemachus had made 
it before he knew Ulyſſes; for no circumſtance could juſtify him 
for uſing any diſregard toward the poor and ſtranger, accor- 


Q 
ding to the ſtrict notions, and the ſanctity, of the laws of ho- 
ſpitality amongſt the ancients: but as the caſe ſtands we are not 
14 leaſt ſhock'd at the words of Telemachus, we know the reaſon 
why he thus ſpeaks: It is to conceal. Ulyſſes. He is fo far from 
ſhewing any particular regard ro him, that he treats him with a 
ſeverity in ſome degree contrary to the laws of hoſpitality ; by 
adding, that if he complains of this hard uſage, the complaint 


will not redreſs bur encreaſe his calamity. 
III. 


VERSE 46. Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten d with coy Diana's penſive air. 2 
This deſcription preſents us with a noble idea of the beauty and 
chaſtity of Penelope; her perſon reſembles Venus, but Venus with 
the modeſt air of Diana. Dionyſius Halicarn. takes notice of the 
beauty and ſoftneſs of theſe two verles. 


H & iv on 9anduoao TeeiOcwy IIe 
Aeripud\ in2An, 1 I yeurh Ago irn. 


When Homer (remarks that Author) paints a beautiful face, or 
an engaging object, he chuſes the ſofteſt vowels, and moſt ſmooth 
and flowing ſemivowels:-He never clogs the pronunciation with 
rough ſounds, and a collifign of untunable conſonants, but every 


ſyllable, every letter conſpires to exhibit the beauty of the ob- 
ject 
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ject he endeavours to repreſent: There are no leſs than three 
and thirty vowels in two lines, and no more than twenty nine 
conſonants, which makes the verſes low away with an agrecable 
ſmoothneſs and harmony. 

Penelope, we ſee, embraces her ſon with the utmoſt affecti- 
on: Kiſſing the lip was not in faſhion in the days of Homer; 
No one (remarks the Biſhop) ever kiſſes the lip or mouth. 
Penelope here kiſſes her ſon's eyes, and his head; that is, 
his cheek, or perhaps forchead : and Eumæus, in the preceding 
book, embraces the ds eyes, and head of Telemachus. But for 
the comfort of the Ladies, I rejoice to obſerve that all theſe 
were ceremonious kiſſes from a mother to a ſon, or from an 
inferior to a ſuperior : This therefore is no argument that lovers 
thus embrac'd, nor ought it to be brought as a reaſon why the 
preſent manner of ſalutation ſhould be abrogated. Madam Da- 
cier has been ſo tender as to keep it a ſecret from the men, that 
there ever was a time in which the modern method [of kif- 


ſing was not in faſhion; ſhe highly deſerves their thanks and gra- 
titude for it. - 


IV. 


VERSE 65. A ſtranger ſent by Heavn attends me there. | 
There is a vein of ſincere piety that runs thro' the words and 
actions of Telemachus : He has no ſooner deliver'd his mother 
from her uncaſy apprehenſions concerning his ſafety, but he pro- 
ceeds to another act of virtue toward Theochymenus, whom he had 
taken into his protection: He performs his duty towards men 
and towards the Gods. It is by his direction that Penelope offers 
up her devotions for ſucceſs, and thanks for his return. It is 
he who preſcribes the manner of it; namely, by waſhing the hands, 
in token of the purity of mind requir d by thoſe who ſuppli- 
cate the Deities; and by putting on clean garments, to ſhew 
the reverence and regard with which their ſouls ought to be poſ- 
ſeſt when they appear before the Gods. I am nor ſenſible that 


the laſt ceremony is often mention'd in other parts of Homer; 


yet I doubt not but it was practis d upon all N a ſolemni- 


ties. The moral of the whole is, that piety is a ſure way to vi- 


ctory: Telemachus appears every where a good man, and for this 
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reaſon he becomes at laſt an happy one; and his calamities 
contribute to his glory. 


V. 


VERSE 117. Say, to my mournful couch, &c.] Penelope had 


requeſted Telemachus to give her an account of his voyage to Pyle, 


and of what he had heard concerning Ulyſſes. He there wav'd the 
diſcourſe, becauſe the Queen was in public with her female at- 
tendants: by this conduct the Poet ſuſtains both their characters; 
Penelope is impatient to hear of Ulyſſes, and this agrees with the 
affection of a tender wife; but the diſcovery being unſeaſonable, 
Telemachus forbears to ſatisfy her curioſity; in which he acts like a 
wiſe man. Here (obſerves Euftathins) ſhe gently reproaches him 
for not ſatisfying her impatience concerning her husband; ſhe 
inſinuates that it is a piece of cruelty to permit her ſtill to 
grieve, when it is in his power to give her comfort; and this in- 
duces him to gratify her deſires. It ought to be obſerv'd, that 


Homer chuſes a proper time for this relation; it was neceſſary 


that the Suitors ſhould be ignorant of the ſtory of Ulyſſes ; Te- 
lemachus therefore makes it when they are withdrawn to their 
ſports, and when none were preſent but friends. ; 


VI. 


VERSE 134. There Argive Helen I beheld, whoſe charms 
(So Heaw'n decreed) &c.] 

Euſtathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Telemachus with 
reſpect to Helen: She had receiv'd him courteouſly, and he teſtifies 
his gratitude, by aſcribing the calamities ſhe drew upon her coun- 
try to the decree of heay'n, not to her immodeſty : This is par- 

ticularly decent in the mouth of Telemachus, becauſe he is now 
acquainted with his farher's return ; otherwiſe he could not have 
mention d her name but to her diſhonour, who had been the oc- 


caſion of his death. | 


VII. 


VERSE 138. Heav'ns! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtard train, &c.] 
Theſe verſes are repeated from the fourth Odyſſey ; and are not 
without 
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without a good effect, they cannot fail of comforting Penelope, 
by aſſuring her that Ulyſſes is alive, and reſtrain'd by Calypſo in- 


155 


voluntarily; they give her hopes of his return, and the ſatisfa- 


ion of hearing his glory from the mouth of Menelaus. The 
conciſeneſs of Telemachus is likewiſe remarkable; he re-capitulates 
in thirty eight lines the ſubje& of almoſt three books, the third, 
fourth and fifth; he ſelects every circumſtance that can pleaſe 
Penelope, and drops thoſe that would give her pain. 


VIII. 


VERSE 172. When Theoclymenus the ſzer began, &c.] It 
is with great judgment that the Poer here introduces Theoclyme- 
nus; he is a perſon that has no direct relation to the ſtory of the 
Odyſſey, yet becauſe he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites 
him very artificially with it, that he may not appear to no 
purpoſe, and as an uſeleſs ornament. He here ſpeaks as an 
Augur, and what he utters contributes to the perſeverance of 
Penelope in reſiſting the addreſſes of the Suitors, by aſſuring her 
of the return of Ulyſſes; and conſequently in ſome degree Theo- 
clymenus promotes the principal action. But it may be ſaid, if 
it was neceſſary that Penelope ſhould be informed of his return, 
why docs not Telemachus aſſure her of it, who was fully ac- 
quainted with the truth? The anſwer is, that Penelope is not to 
be fully inform'd, but only encourag'd by a general hope: The- 
oclymenus ſpeaks from his art, which may poſſibly be lia- 


ble to error; but Telemachus muſt have ſpoken from knowledge, 


which would have been contrary to the injunctions of Ulyſſes, 


and might have prov'd fatal by an unſeaſonable diſcovery : It 
was therefore judicious in the Poet to put the aſſurance of the 
return of Ulyſſes into the mouth of Theoclymenus, and not of 
Telemachus. 

There is an expreſſion in this ſpeech, which in the Greek is re- 
markable ; literally it is to be render'd, Ulyſles is now fitting or 
creeping in Ithaca, nua@- 1 fer; that is, Ulyſſes is return d and 
conceal'd : Ir is taken from the poſture of a perſon in the a& of 
endeavouring to hide himſelf: he firs down or creeps upon the 
"nag Euſlathius explains it by xevÞa, % & f ogyov 8&- 

Cav. 


VIA 
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IX. 


VERSE 192. each tries his art | 

To whirl the disk, or aim the miſſile dart.\ 
Euſtathius remarks, that tho the Suitors were abandoned to lux- 
ury, vice, and intemperance, yet they exerciſe themſelves in lau- 
dable ſports: They roſs the quoit, or throw the javelin, which are 
both heroic diverſions, and form the body into ſtrength and 
activity. This is owing to the virtue of the age, not the per- 
ſons : ſuch ſports were faſhionable, and therefore uſed by the Sui- 
tors, and not becauſe they were heroic. However they may in- 


ſtruct us never to give our ſelves up to idleneſs and inaction; 


but to make our very diverſions ſubſervient to nobler views, and 
turn a pleaſure into a virtue. 


X. 


VERSE 196. Medon the herald, one who pleasd them beſt. 
We may obſerve that the character of Medon is very particular; 
he is at the ſame time a favourite of the Suitors, and Telemachus, 
perſons entirely oppoſite in their intereſts. It ſeldom happens 
that any man can pleaſe two parties, without acting an inſincere 

art: Atticus was indeed equally acceptable to the two factions 
of Cæſar and Pompey, but it was becauſe he ſeem'd neutral, and 
acted as if they were both his friends; or rather he was a 
man of ſuch eminent virtues, that they eſteem'd it an honour 


to have him thought their friend. Homer every where repreſents 


Medon as a perſon of integrity ; he is artful, but not criminal : 
no doubt but he made all compliances, that conſiſted with pro- 
bity, with the Suitors' diſpoſitions; by this method he ſav'd Pene- 
lope more effectually than if he had ſhew'd a more rigid virtue. 
He made himſelf maſter of their hearts by an inſinuating beha- 
viour, and was a {py upon their actions. Euſtathius compares 
him to a buskin that fits both legs, % Tis KG Ho-; he ſeems 
to have been an Anti-Cato, and practis d a virtuous gayety. 


VERSE 
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XI. 


VERSE 210. Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd.) Such 
little traits as theſe are very delightful; for the Reader knowing 
that the perſon to whom this offer is made, is Ulyſſes, cannot 
fail of being diverted to ſee the honeſt and loyal Eumæus promi- 


ſing to make his maſter and King the keeper of his herds or ſtalls, 


5abuyv; and this is offerd as a piece of good fortune or 
dignity, 


XII. 


VERSE 215. ---- Ere ev ning ſpreads her chilly ſpade.] Eu- 
ſlathius gathers from thefe words, that the time of the action 
of the Odyſſey was in the end of autumn, or beginning of win- 
ter, when the mornings and evenings are cold: Thus Ulyſſes, in 
the beginning of this book, makes the coldneſs of the morning 
an excuſe for not going with Telemachus; his rags being bur an 
ill defence againſt it: and here Eumæus mentions the coldneſs of 
the evening, as a reaſon why they ſhould begin their journey 
in the heat of the day; fo that it was now probably about ten 
of the clock, and they arrive at Ithaca at noon: from hence we 
may conjecture, that the lodge of Eumæus was five or {ix miles 

from the city; that is, about a two hours walk. 


XIII. 


VERSE 224. Theſe with their watchful dogs ------ ] Ir is cer- 
tain that if theſe little particulars had been omitted, there would 
have been no chaſm in the connection; why then does Homer 
inſert ſuch circumſtances unneceſſarily, which it muſt be allow'd 
are of no importance, and add nothing to the perfection of the 
ſtory? nay, they are ſuch as may be thought trivial, and unwor- 
thy the dignity of Epic Poetry. But, as Dacier very well ob- 
ſerves, they are a kind of painting: Were a Painter to draw this 
ſubject, he would undoubtedly inſert into the piece theſe herdſ- 
men and dogs after the manner of Homer ; they are narural or- 


naments, and conſequently are no diſgrace either to the Poet 
or the Painter. | 


VOI. IV. 81 It 
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It is obſervable that Homer gives us an exact draught of the 
country; he ſets before us as in a picture, the city, . circular 
orove of poplars adjacent, the fountain ging b4r a rock, and 
the Altar ſacred to the Nymphs, erected on the point of it. We 
are as it were tranſported into Ithaca, and travel with Ulyſſes 
and Eumeus: Homer verifies the obſervation of Horace above 
all Poets; namely, that Poetry is Painting. 


XIV. 


* 


VERSE 236. Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor -----| Public bene- 
factions demand public honours and acknowledgments ; for this 
reaſon Homer makes an honourable mention of theſe three bro- 
thers. Ithaca was a ſmall Iſland, and deſtitute of plenty of 
freſh water; this fountain therefore was a public good ro the 
whole region about it; and has given immortality to the Au- 
thors of it. They were the ſons of Pterelaus (as Euſtathius in- 


forms us) Irhacus gave name to the country, Neritus to a moun- 


tain, and Polyctor to a place call d Polyctorium. 


XV. 


VERSE 258. To no brave prize aſpird the worthleſs ſwain, 
"Twas but for ſcraps he ask'd, and ask'd in vain.} 


Dacier is very ſingular in her interpretation of this paſſage : She 


imagines it has a reference to the games practis d amongſt the 
Suitors, and to the rewards of the victors, which were uſually 
Tripods and beautiful captives, © Thinkeſt thou (ſays Melan- 
ce thius) that this beggar will obtain the victory in our ſports, 


« and that they will give him as the reward of his valour, ſome 


ce beautiful ſlave, or ſome precious Tripod? Bur in Homer there 
is nothing that gives the leaſt countenance to this explication : 
He thus literally ſpeaks : This fellow by going from door to door 


will meet with correction, while he begs meanly for a few ſcraps, 


not for things of price, ſuch as a captive or Tripod. Euſtathius 


explains it as ſpoken in contempt of Ulyſſes ; that he appears to 
be ſuch a vile perſon, as to have no ambition or hope to expect 
any thing better than a few, ſcraps, nor to aſpire to the rewards 
of nobler ſtrangers, ſuch as captives or Tripods. AzoXo, ſays the ſame 
Author, are the minuteſt crums of bread, opueoraTO Nw 
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I am perſuaded, that the Reader will ſubſcribe to the judgment 
of Euſtathius, if he conſiders the conſtruction, and that deg; 
and AtCyras are governed by 7iC@y, as effectually as AN, 
and therefore mult refer to the ſame act of begging, not of claim- 
ing by victory in the games; 44Ti{@y is not a word that can here 
expreſs a reward, but only a charity: beſides, would it not be ab- 
ſurd to ſay that a Beggar goes from door to door asking alms, and 
not rewards beſtow'd upon victors in public exerciſes ? the words 


r ONnor make the ſenſe general, they denote the life of a 


beggar, which is to 50 from door to door, and conſequently they 
ought not to be confin d ſolely to the Suitors, and if not, they 
can have no reference to any games, or to any rewards beſtow'd 
upon ſuch occaſions. Beſides is it ſcarce to be conceiv d that Me- 
lanthius could think this Beggar capable of being admitted into 
the company, much leſs into the diverſions, of the Suitors, who 
were all perſons of high birth and ſtation? Tis true, Lib. 21. 
_ Ulyſſes is permitted to try the Bow, but this is thro' the pecu- 
liar grace of Telemachus, who knew the Beggar to be Ulyſſes ; and 
entirely contrary to their injunctions. 3 
From this Paſſage we may correct an error in Heſychius: d oęss 
(gays he) are y e A Texrodss : the ſentence is evidently 
maim'd, for Heſychius undoubtedly thus wrote it, dogeg yuroirss 
Nic, for thus (adds he) Homer uſes it: 


u doe Bd} Mints: 


that is (ſays Heſychius) & yuwaiuas Ad rel referring to this 
Verſe of the Odyſfey. | 


XVI. 


VERSE 279. The Heroe flood ſelf conquer d, and endur d. Homer 
excellently ſuſtains the character of Ulyſſes, he is a Man of pa- 


tience, and maſter of all his paſſions; he is here miſuſed by one 


of his own ſervants, yet is fo far from returning the injury, 
that he ſtifles the ſenſe of it, without ſpeaking one word: Tis 
true he is deſcrib'd as having a conflict in his Soul; bur this is 
no derogation to his character: not to feel like a man, is Inſen- 
ſibility, not Virtue; but to repreſs the emotions of the heart, 


and keep them within the bounds of moderation, this argues 


wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, and turns an injury into a virtue and glory. There is an 
excellent contraſt between the benevolent Eumæus, and the in- 
ſolent Melanthius. Eumæus reſents the Outrage of Melanthius 
more than Ulyſſes; he is moved with indignation, but how does 
he expreſs it? not by railing, but by an appeal to Heaven in a 
prayer : A conduct worthy to be imitated in more enlighten'd 
ages. The word &yaazias here bears a peculiar ſignification; it 
does not here imply Voluptuouſneſs as uſually, but Pride, and 
means that Ulyſſes would ſpoil his haughty airs, if he ſhould ever 
return: This interpretation agrees with what follows, where 
Eumæus reproaches him for deſpiſing his rural charge, and aſpi- 
ring to politeneſs, or as we expreſs it, to be a Man of the 
Town. 


XVII. 


VERSE 308. Beneath Eurymachus - He took his place -----] 
We may gather from hence the truth of an obſervation former| 
made, That Melanthins, Eumæus, &c. were perſons of diſtinction, 
and their offices poſts of honour : we ſee Melanthius, who had 
charge of the Goats of Ulyſſes, is a companion for Princes. 

The reaſon why Melanthius in particular aſſociates himſelf with 
Eurymachus is, an intrigue which that Prince holds with Me- 
lantho his ſiſter, as appears from the following Book. There 
is a confederacy and league between them, and we find they 


all ſuffer condign puniſhment in the end of the Odyſſey. 


XVIII. Al 


VERSE 318. High walls and battlements, &c.] We hayc here 

a very particular draught or plan of the palace of Ulyſſes; it is 

a kind of caſtle, at once deſign d for ſtrength and magnificence : 

this we may gather from vy7s@gTALrarro, Which Heſychius explains 

bY vTeenndhow, UC, not eaſily to be ſurmounted, or forc'd 
arms. | 

" her artfully introduces Ulyſſes ſtruck with wonder at 

the beauty of the palace; this is done to confirm Eumæus in 

the opinion that Ulyſſes is really the Beggar he appears to be, and 

a perfect ſtranger among the Ithacans : Thus alſo when he 


complains of hunger, he ſpeaks the language of a Beggar, as 
4 Euſta- 
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Euftathius remarks, to perſuade Eumæus that he takes this journey 
to the Court, ſolely out of want and hunger. 


XIX. 


VERSE 345. Argus, the Dog, his ancient maſter knew, &c.] 
This whole Epiſode has fallen under the ridicule of the Cri- 


161 


tics; Monſieur Perault in particular : © The Dunghil before 


ce the Palace (ſays that Author) is more proper for a Peaſant than 
ce a King; and it is beneath the dignity of Poetry to deſcribe the 
« Dog Argus almoſt deyour'd with vermin.” Ir muſt be allow'd, 
that ſuch a familiar Epiſode could not have been properly intro- 
duced into the Iliad : It is writ in a nobler ſtyle, and diſtin- 
ouiſh'd by a boldneſs of fentiments and diction; whereas the 
Odyſſey deſcends to the Familiar, and is calculared more for com- 
mon than heroic life. What Homer ſays of Argus is very natural, 
and I do not know any thing more beautiful or more affecting 
in the whole Poem: I dare appeal to every perſon's judgment, 
if Argus be not as juſtly and properly repreſented, as the nobleſt 
figure in it. It is certain that the vermin which Homer mentions 
would debaſe our Poetry, but in the Greek that very word is no- 
ble and ſonorous, Kuvoggistey : But how is the objection con- 
cerning the Dunghil to be anſwer d? We muſt have recourle to 
the ſimplicity of manners amongſt the Ancients, who thought 
nothing mean that was of uſe to life. Ithaca was a barren Coun- 
try, full of Rocks and Mountains, and owed its fertiliry chiefly 
to cultivation, and for this reaſon ſuch circumſtantial cares were 
neceſſary. 'Tis true ſuch a wes 29 now is more proper for a 
Peaſant than a King, but antiently it was no diſgrace for a King 
to perform with his own hands, what is now left only to Pea- 
fants. We read of a Dictator taken from the plough, and why 
may not a King as well manure his field as plow ir, withour 
receding from his dignity ? Virgil has put the ſame thing into a 
Precept: _— 


Ne ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat ſola. 
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VERSE 361. Invain he ſtrove, to crawl, and kiſs his feet.] It 
may ſeem that this circumſtance was inſerted caſually, or at leaſt 
only to ſhew the age and infirmity of Argus: but there is a fur- 
ther intent in it: If the Dog had ran to Ulyſſes and fawn'd upon 
him, it would have rais'd a ſtrong ſuſpicion in Eumæus that he 
was not ſuch a ſtranger to the Ithacans as he pretended, but ſome 
perſon in diſguiſe; and this might have occaſion'd an unſeaſon- 
able diſcovery. Euſtathius. | 


XXI. 


VERSE 364. Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul.) I con- 
feſs my {elf touch d with the tenderneſs of theſe tears in Ulyſſes, 
I would willingly think that they proceed from a better prin- 
ciple than the weakneſs of human nature, and are an inſtance of 
a really virtuous and compaſſionate diſpoſition, 3 


. ayalou 0 act duxevss ges. 


Good men are eafily mod to Tears : In my judgment, Ulyſſes ap- 


| pears more amiable while he weeps over his faichful Dog, than 


when he drives an army of enemies before him: That ſhews him 
to be a great Heroe, This a good Man. It was undoubredly an 
inſtance of an excellent diſpoſition in one of the Fathers who 
pray'd for the Grace of Tears. 


molliſſima corda 
Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur 


Que lachrymas dedit, hæc noſtri pars optima ſenſus. | 
| | Juv. Sat. 15. 
And Dryden, 


Each gentle mind the ſoft infeftion felt, 
For richeſt metals are moſt apt to melt. 


VERSE 
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XXII. 


 VEeRsE 374. Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of ſtate, 

| And always cheriſs'd by their friends, the Great. 
It is in the Greek qgyazrzs, or Kings; but the word is not to be 
taken in too ſtrict a ſenſe; ir implies all perſons of diſtinction, or 
ducocb sor r, like the word Rex in Horace. 


Regibus hic mos eff ubi equos mercantur. 


And Regine in Terence (as Dacier obſerves) is uſed in the ſame 
manner. | 


Eunuc hum porrd dixti velle te: 
Via ſolæ utuntur his reginæ. 


XXIII. 


VERSE 392 , hatever day | 

Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away.] 
This is a very remarkable ſentence, and conumonly found to be 
true. Longinus in his enquiry into the decay of human wit 
quotes it. © Servitude, be it never ſo juſtly eſtabliſ d, is a kind 
« of priſon, wherein the ſoul ſhrinks in ſome meaſure, and di- 
ce miniſhes by conſtraint : it has the ſame effect With the boxes 
« in which dwarfs are inclos d, which not only hinder the body 
c from its growth, but make it leſs by the conſtriction. It is 
ce obſervable that all the great Orators flouriſh'd in Republics, and 
« indeed, what is there that raiſes the fouls of great men more 
« than Liberty? In other governments men commonly become, 
« inſtead of Orators, pompous flatterers : A man born in ſervi- 
« tade may be capable of other ſciences; but no ſlave can ever 
ce be an Orator; for while the mind is depreſt and broken by 
« {lavery, it will never dare to think or ſay any thing bold and 
noble; all the vigour evaporates, and it remains as it were 
confin'd in a priſon. Etiam fera animalia, fi clauſa teneas, 
virtutis obIrviſcuntur. Tacit. Hiſt. lib. 4. 


Theſe verſes are quoted in Plato, lib. 6. de legibus, but ſome- 
what differently from our editions. —_ 


cc 


cc 


"Hwuov 


t 63 


— 
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"Hpuov ae Ts r, andparra: wevore (os 


'Ardewv 85 av on, &c. 


However this aphoriſm is to be underſtood only generally, nor 


univerſally : Eumeus who utters it is an inſtance to the con- 
trary, who retains his virtue in a ſtate of ſubjection; and Plato 
ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, aſſerting that ſome flaves have been 
found of ſuch virtue as to be preferr'd to a ſon or brother; and 
have often preſery' their maſters and their families. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 399. So closd forever faithful Argus eyes !] It has been 
a queſtion what occaſion d the death of Argus, at the inſtant he 
ſaw Ulyſſes ? Euftathins imputes it to the joy he felt at the fight | 
of his maſter. But there has another objection been ſtarted a- 
gainſt Homer, for aſcribing ſo long a life as twenty years to Ar- 
gus, and that dogs never ſurpaſs the fifteenth year; but this is 
an error: Ariſtotle affirms, that ſome dogs live two and twenty, 
and other Naturaliſts ſubſcribe to his 4 ee Euſtat hius tells 
us, that other Writers agree, that ſome dogs live twenty four 
years. Pliny thus writes, Canes Laconici vivunt annis denis, famina 
duodenis, cetera genera quindecim annos, aliquando viginti. Madam 
Dacier mentions ſome of her own knowledge that liv'd 23 years; 
and the Tranſlator, not to fall ſhort in theſe illuſtrious examples, 


has known one that died at 22, big with puppies. 


XXV. 


VERSE 423. How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agreef] We 
are not to imagine that Homer is here recommending immodeſty : 
but to underſtand him as ſpeaking of a decent aſſurance, in 


oppoſition to a faulty ſhame or baſhfulneſs. The verſe in the 
Greek is remarkable. | 


Aloe d Nx a yall re o robin. 


A perſon of great learning has obſery'd that there is a tautology 
in the three laſt words; in a beggar that wants; as if the very noti- 
| | on 
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on of a beggar did not imply want. Indeed Plato, who cites this 
verſe in his Charmides, uſes another word inſtead of ren, and in- 
ſerts ce Heſiod likewiſe, who makes uſe of the fame line, in- 
ſtead of xen reads xopla, which would almoſt induce us to be- 
lieve that they thought there was a tautology in Homer. It has 
therefore been conjectur'd, that the word regbine ſhould be in- 
ſerted in the place of go; I am ſorry that the conſtruction 
will not allow it; that word is of the maſculine gender, and 
ayaly which is of the feminine cannot agree with it. We ma 

indeed ſubſtitute &yalo;, and then the ſenſe will be Baſhfulneſs 
is no good petitioner for a beggar, but this muſt be done with- 
out authority. We mult therefore thus underſtand Homer; © Too 
* much modeſty is not good for a poor man, who lives by beg- 
« ging, gu]; and this ſolution clears the verſe from tauto- 
logy, for a man may be in want, and not be a beggar; or (as 


Homer expreſſes it) xsyenue©-, and yet not gone. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 432. Minerva prompts, &c.] This is a circum- 
ſtance that occurs almoſt in every book of the Odyſſey, and Pal- 
las has been thought to mean no more than the inherent wiſ- 


dom of Ulyſſes, which guides all his actions upon all emergen- 


cies: It is not impoſſible but the Poet might intend to inculcate, 
that the wiſdom of man is the gift of Heaven, and a bleſſing 
from the Gods. Bur then is it not a derogation. to Ulyſſes, to 


think nothing but what the Goddeſs dictates? and a reſtraint of 
human liberty, to act ſolely by the impulſe of a Deity > Plutarch 


in his life of Coriolanus excellently ſolves this difficulty, © Men 


<« (obſerves that Author) are ready to cenſure and deſpiſe the Poet, 
as if he deſtroy'd the uſe of reaſon, and the freedom of their 
« choice, by continually aſcribing every ſuggeſtion of heart to 
the influence of a Goddeſs: Whereas he introduces a Deity 
not to take away the liberty of the will, but as moving it 
© to act with freedom; the Deity does not work in us the in- 
« clinations, but only offers the object to our minds, from 
Vwhence we conceive the impulſe, and form our reſolutions. 
However theſe influences do not make the action involuntary, 
but only give a beginning to ſpontaneous operations; for we 


muſt tither remove God from all manner of cauſality, or con- 
Vo I. IV. Uu teſs 
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feſs that he inviſibly aſſiſts us by a ſecret co-operation. For it is 
abſurd to imagine that the help he lends us, conſiſts in faſhio- 
ning the poſtures of the body, or directing the corporeal moti- 
ons; but in influencing our ſouls, and exciting the inward facul- 
ties into action by ſecret impulſes from above; or on the con- 
trary, by raiſing an averſion in the ſoul, to reſtrain us from action. 
Tis true in ordinary affairs of life, in matters that are brought 
about by the ordinary way of reaſon, Homer aſcribes the execu- 
tion of them to human performance, and frequently repreſents 
his Heroes calling a council in their own breaſts, and acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of reaſon : But in actions unaccountably 
daring, of a tranſcendent nature, there they are ſaid to be car- 
ry'd away by a divine impulſe or enthuſiaſm, and it is no longer 
human reaſon, but a God that influences the ſoul. 

I have already obſerved, that Homer makes uſe of Ma- 
chines ſometimes meerly for ornament ; this place is an inſtance 
of it: Here is no action of an uncommon nature perform'd, 


and yet Pallas directs Ulyſſes : Plutarch very juſtly obſerves, that 


whenever the Heroes of Homer execute any prodigious exploit of 


valour, he continually introduces a Deity, who aſſiſts in the per- 
formance of it; but it is alſo true, that to ſhew the dependance 
of man upon the aſſiſtance of Heaven, he frequently aſcribes 
the common dictates of wiſdom to the Goddeſs of it. If we 
take the act here inſpired by Minerva, as it lies nakedly in Homer, 
it is no more than a bare command to beg; an act, that needs 


not the wiſdom of a Goddeſs to command: But we are to un- 


tains the victory. 


derſtand it as a direction to Ulyſſes how to behave before the 
Suitors upon his firſt appearance, how to carry on his diſguiſe 
ſo artfully as to prevent all ſuſpicions, and take his meaſures fo 
effectually as ro work his own re-eſtabliſhment: In this light, 
the command becomes worthy of a Goddeſs: The act of beg- 
ging is only the method by which he carries on his deſigns; the 
conſequence of it is the main point in view, namely, the Suitors 
deſtruction. The reſt js only the ſtratagem, by which he ob- 


* 


VERSE 
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XXVI. 


VERSE 435. And learn the gen rous from th ignoble heart; 
(Not but bis ſoul, reſentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all th offending train.] 
A ſingle virtue, or act of humanity, is not a ſufficient attone- 
ment for a whole life of inſolence and oppreſſion; fo that altho 
ſome of the Suitors ſhould be found leſs guilty than the reſt, 
yet they are ſtill too guilty to deſerve impunity. 


XXVII. 


VERSE 438. With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive ſound 


Humble he moves, &c.] 
Homer inſerts this particularity to ſhew the complying nature of 
Ulyſſes in all fortunes; he is every where ToXwreon@», it is his : 
_ diſtinguiſhing character in the firſt verſe of the Odyſſey, and it is vi- 
{ible in every part of it. He is an artiſt in the SE begging, 
as Euſtat hius obſerves, and knows how to become the loweſt, as 
well as the higheſt ſtation. RE 
Homer adds, that the Suitors were ſtruck with wonder at the 
ſight of Ulyſſes. This is (lays Euftathius) becauſe they had 
never before ſeen him in Ithaca, and concluded him to be 
da foreigner. But I rather think it is a compliment Homer pays 
to his Heroe, to repreſent his port and figure to be ſuch, as tho' 
a beggar, ſtruck them with aſtoniſhment. 


XXVIIL_ 


VERSE 46 2. Round the wide world are ſought oſs men divine, &c.] 
This is an evidence of the great honour anciently paid to perſons 
eminent in mechanic arts: The Architect, and public artiſans, 
Susey ob, are joyn d with the Prophet, Phyſician, and Poet, who 
were eſteem'd almoſt with a religious veneration, and look d up- 
on as public bleſſings. Honour was anciently given to men in 
proportion to the benefits they brought to ſociety: A uſeleſs 
great man is a burthen to the earth, while the meaneſt artiſan is 
beneficial to his fellow - creatures, and uſeful in his generation. 


VERSE 
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XXIX. 


VERSE 497. Beſtou, my friend! &c.] Ulyſſes here acts with 


a prudent diſſimulation; he pretends not to have underſtood the 


irony of Antinous, nor to have obſerv'd his preparation to ſtrike 
him; and therefore proceeds as if -he apprehended no danger. 
This at once ſhews the patience of Ulyſſes who is inur'd to ſuf- 
ferings, and gives a foundation for the puniſhment of Antinous 
in the concluſion of the Odyſſey. 

It is obſervable, that Ulyſſes gives his own Hiſtory in the ſame 
words as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from it in the con- 


cluſion; he there ſpoke to Eumæus, and Eumeus is here preſent, 


and hears the ſtory: How is it then that he does not obſerve 
the falſification of Ulyſſes, and conclude him to be an impoſtor? 
Euſtathius labours for an anſwer; he imagines that Eumæus was 
inadvertent, or had forgot the former relation, and yet aſſerts that 
the reaſon why Ulyſſes tells the ſame Hiſtory in part to Antinous, 
proceeds from a fear of detection in Eumæus. I would rather ima- 
gine that Ulyſſes makes the deviation, truſting to the judgment of 

4 might conclude that there was ſome good reaſon 


why he forbeaxs to let Antinous into the full Hiſtory of his life; 
eſpecially, becauſe he was an enemy both to Ulyſſes and Eumæus: 


he _ therefore eaſily reflect, that the difference of his ſtory 


aroſe from prudence and deſign, rather than from impoſture and 
falſhood. 


XXX. 


VERSE 525. And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus haughty Lord. 
We are not to ſearch too exactly into hiſtoric truth among the 
fictions of Poetry; but it is very probable that this Dmetor was 
really King of Cyprus. Euſtathius is of this opinion; but it may 
be objected, that Cimyras was King of Cyprus in the time of U- 
Hes. Thus lib. XI. Liad. 


be beaming Cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt : 

The ſame which once King Cinyras poſſeſt; 

The fame of Greece, and her aſſembled hoſt, 
Had reachd that Monarch on the Cyprian coaft. - 
C 
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The anſwer is, there were almoſt twenty years elaps'd ſince the 
mention of this breaſt-plate of Cinyras; this King therefore being 
dead, Dmetor poſſeſt the Cyprian throne. 


XXXI. 


VERSE 532. Another Ægypt, &c.] This paſſage is a full 
demonſtration that the country was call'd Ægypt in the days of 
Homer, as well as the river MWilus; for in the peech he uſes Al- 
7e in the maſculine gender to denote the river, and here he 
calls it Tien! "Aryvrloy in the feminine, to ſhew that he ſpeaks 
of the country: The former word agreeing with Torau®-, the 
latter with yuta. 


1 


XXXII. 


VERSE 557. Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe.] 
The reaſoning of Ulyſſes in the original is not without ſome ob- 
{curity : For Ko can it be affirm, chat ir is no great affliction 
to have our property invaded, and to be wounded in the de- 
fence of it? The beggar who ſuffers for asking an alms, has no 
injury done him, except the violence offer d to his perſon ; bur 
it is a double injury, to ſuffer both in our perſons and proper- 
ties. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes means, that the 
importance of the cauſe, when our rights are invaded, is equal 
to the danger, and that we ought to ſuffer wounds, or even 
death, in defence of it; and that a brave man grieves not at ſuch 
laudable adventures. Or perhaps Ulyſſes ſpeaks only with reſpect 
to Antinous, and means that it is a greater injury to offer vio- 
lence to the poor and the ſtranger, than to perſons of greater 
fortunes and ſtation. | | 

Euftathius gives a deeper meaning to the ſpeech of Ulyſes; 
he applies it to his preſent condition, and ir is the fame as if 
he had ſaid openly, It would be no great matter if I had been 
wounded in defence of my Palace, and other properties, but to 
ſuffer only for asking an alms, this is a deep affliction: So that 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks in general, but intends his own particular conditi- 
on; and the import of the whole is, I grieve to ſuffer, not upon 
any weighty account, but only for being poor and hungry. 


V-o1,-TV; X x VERSE 
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XXXIII. 


VERSE 578. They (curious oft of human aftions) &c.] We 
have already obſerv d, that it was the opinion of the ancients, 
that the Gods frequently aſſum'd an human ſhape. Thus Ovid 
of Jupiter. 5 


D sSummo delabor Olympo, 
Er Deus humand luſtro ſub imagine terras. 


I refer the Reader to the objections of Plato, mention'd in the 
preceding book. It is obſervable, that Homer puts this remarkable 
truth into the mouth of the Suitors, to ſhew that it was certain 
and undeniable, when it is arreſted even by ſuch perſons as had 
no piety or religion. ; 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 582. Telemachus ------ 
| Nouriſh'd deep anguiſh, tho he ſhed no tear. 
This is ſpoken with particular judgment; Telemachus is here to 
act the part of a wiſe man, not of a tender ſon; he reſtrains - 
his tears leſt they ſhould betray his father, it being improbable 
that he ſhould weep for a vagabond and beggar. We find he 
has profited by the inſtructions of Ulyſſes, and practiſes the in- 
junctions given in the former book. 


ff ſcorn inſult my reverend age, 


Bear it, my ſon; repreſs thy riſmg rage. 
If outrag'd, ceaſe that outrage to repell, 
Bear it my ſon, tho thy brave heart rebell. 


Telemachus ſtruggles againſt the ycarnings of nature, and ſhews him- 


ſelf to be a maſter of his paſſions; he muſt therefore be thought 


to exert an act of wiſdom, not inſenſibility. 


VERSE 
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XXXV. 


VERSE G15. ------ For Minos birth renown'd | Diodorus Si- 


culus thus writes of Minos: He was the ſon of Jupiter and 
« Europa, who was fabled to be carry'd by a bull; (that is, in a 
« ſhip called the bull, or that had the image of a bull carved 
« upon its prow) into Crete: Here Minos reign'd, and built 
« many Cities; he eſtabliſh'd many laws among the Cretans; he 
ce alſo provided a navy, by which he ſubdued many of the ad- 
c jacent Iſlands. The expreſſion in the Greek will bear a two- 
« foldſenſe; and implies either, where Minos was born, or where 
« the deſcendents of Minos reign; for Idomeneus, who govern'd 
« Crete in the days of Ulyſſes, was a deſcendent of Minos, from 
« his ſon Deucalion. 

Homer mentions it as an honour to Crete, to have given 
birth to ſo great a law-giver as Minos; and it is univerſally true, 
that every great man is an honour to his country: Athens did 
not give reputation to learned men, bur learned men to Athens. 


A 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 624. -—- Telemachus then ſneez'd aloud.) Enfta- 
thius fully explains the nature of this omen; for ſneezing was 
reckon'd ominous both by the Greeks and Romans. While Penelope 
utter'd theſe words, Telemachus ſneeꝝ es; Penelope accepts the omen, 
and expects the words to be verify d. The original of the veneration 
paid to ſneezing is this: The head is the moſt ſacred part of the 
body, the ſeat of thought and reaſon : now the ſneeze coming 
from the head, the Ancients look d upon it as a ſign or omen, 
and beliey'd it to be ſent by Jupiter, therefore they regarded 
it with a kind of adoration: The Reader will have a full idea 
of the nature of the omen of ſneezing here mention'd, from a 
ſingular inſtance in lib. 3. of Xenophon, in his expedition of O- 
rus. Xenophon having ended a ſhort ſpeech to his ſoldiers with 
theſe words, viz. We have many reaſons to hope for preſer- 
© yation;” they were ſcarce utter'd, when a certain ſoldier 
neez d: the whole army took the omen, and at once paid ado- 


ration to the Gods; then Xenophon reſuming his diſcourſe, pro- 


cecded, * Since, my fellow-ſoldiers, at the mention of our pre- 
« ſervation, 
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e ſervation, Jupiter has ſent this omen, ec. So that Xenophon 


fully explains Homer. Sneezing was likewiſe reckon'd ominous 
by the Romans. Thus Catullus, 


- 


Hoc ut dixit, Amor ſiniſtra ut ante 
Dextram ſternuit adprobationem. 


Thus alſo Propertius, 


Num tibi naſcenti primis, mea vita, diebus 
Aridus argutum ſternuit omen amor. 


We find in all theſe inſtances that ſneezing was conſtantly re- 
ceiv'd as a good omen, or a ſign of approbation from the Gods. 


In theſe ages we pay an idle ſuperſtition to ſneezing, but it is 


ever look'd upon as a bad omen, and we cry God bleſs you, upon 
hearing it, as the Greeks in latter times ſaid Gb or Zed owcov. 
We are told this cuſtom aroſe from a mortal diſtemper that affe- 
Cted the head, and threw the patient into convulſive ſneezings, 
that occaſion d his death. 

I will only add from Enſtathius, that Homer expreſſes the loud- 
nels of the ſneezing, to give a reaſon why Penelope heard it, ſhe 
being in an apartment at ſome diſtance from Telemachys. 

The ſneezing likewiſe gives us the reaſon why Penelope imme- 
diately commands Eumæus to introduce the beggar into her pre- 
ſence; the omen gave her hopes to hear of Ulyſſes, ſhe ſaw the 
beggar was a ſtranger, and a traveller, and therefore expected he 
might be able to give her ſome information. 


XXXVII. 


VERSE 644. To him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 

In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heawn.] 
Theſe words bear a double ſenſe, one applicable ro the ſpeaker, 
the other to the Reader : The Reader, who knows this beggar ro 
be Ulyſſes, is pleas'd with the conceal'd meaning, and hears with 
Hleakite the beggar affirming that he is fully inſtructed in the 
misfortunes of Ulyſſes : But ſpeaking in the character of a beggar, 
he keeps Eumæus in ignorance, who believes he is reciting the ad- 
ventures of a friend, while he really gives his own Hiſtory, 
| VERSE 
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XXXVIII. 


VERSE G76. -—-but now the hour Of night draws on----] 
The Reader may look back to the beginning of the preceding 
book, for the explication of J4sAov nuas, here mention'd by 
Homer. 


This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of one day: 
It begins with the morning, and ends before night, ſo that the 
time = mention'd by the Poet, is the evening of the thirty 


ninth day. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Fight of Ulyſles and Irus. 


The Beggar Irus inſults Ulyſſes; the Suitors promote the Quarrel, in 
which Irus is worfted, and miſerably handled. Penelope deſcends, 


and receives the Preſents of the Suitors. The Dialogue of Ulyſſes 
with Eurymachus. 
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HIL E fix'd in thought the pen- 
US ſive Heroe fate, ſal gate; 
$ 19 A Mendicant approach'd the roy- 
A ſurly vagrant of the giant kind, 
The ſtain of manhood, of a cow- 
ard mind: 

From feaſt to feaſt, inſatiate to devour, 

He flew, attendant on the genial hour ; 
When on his mother's knees a babe he lay, 
She nam'd Arnæus on his natal day, ; 
But [rus his aſſociates call'd the Boy, 3 
Practis'd, the common meſſenger to fly, 


lrus, a name expreſſive of th employ. 
Vol. IV. - i From | 
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From his own roof with meditated blows - 
He ſtrove to drive the Man of mighty woes. 
Hence dotard, hence ! and timely ſpeed thy way, 

'5 Leſt dragg'd in vengeance, thou repent thy ſtay ; 

See how with nods aſſent yon princely train! 
; But honouring age, in mercy I refrain; 

In peace away ! leſt if perſuaſions fail, 

This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 

20 To whom with {tern regards: O inſolence, 
Indecently to rail without offence ! 

What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare, 
I ask, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 
Alike on alms we both precarious live: 

And canſt thou envy, when the great relieve? 
Know from the bounteous heav'ns all riches flow, 
And what man gives, the Gods by man beſtow; _ 

> Proud as thou art; henceforth no more be proud, 
Leſt I imprint my vengeance in thy blood; 
vo Old as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, 
How wouldſt thou fly, nor ev'n in thought return? 
Mere woman-glutton ! (thus the churl reply'd) 
A tongue lo flippant, with a throat ſo wide ! 


WHY 
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Why ceaſe I, Gods! to daſh thoſe teeth away, 
Like ſome vile ſwine's, that greedy of his prey 3s 
| Uproots the bearded corn? riſe, try the fight, 
Gird well thy loins, approach, and feel my might : 
Sure of defeat, before the Peers engage; 
Unequal fight! when youth contends with age ! 
Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 40 
More fierce intents; preluding to the fray; 
Antinous hears, and in a jovial vein, 
Thus with loud laughter to the Suitor-train. 
This happy day in mirth, my friends, employ; 
And lo! the Gods conſpire to crown our joy, 45 
Sce ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 
Von ſurly mendicants contentious ſtand; 
Why urge we not to blows? Well pleas d they ſpring 
Swift from their ſeats, and thick ning form a ring. 
To whom Antinons. Lo! enrich'd with blood 50 
A kid's well-fatted entrails (taſteful food!) 
On glowing embers lye; on him beſtow _ 
The choiceſt portion who ſubdues his foe; 
Grant him unrival'd in theſe walls to {tay 
The ſole attendant on the genial day. 5s 
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The Lords applaud: Uly/es then with art, 
And fears well-feign'd, diſguis'd his dauntleſs heart : 
Worn as I am with age, decay'd with woe, 
Say is it baſeneſs, to decline the foe ? 
Hard conflict! when calamity and age 
With vigorous youth, unknown to cares, engage! 
Yet fearful of diſgrace, to try the day 
Imperious hunger bids, and I obey : 
But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 
5 Swear, to ſtand neutral while we cope in fight. 
The Peers aſſent: when ſtrait his ſacred head 
Telemachus uprais d, and ſternly ſaid. 
Stranger, if prompted to chaſtize the wrong 
Ot this bold inſolent, confide, be ſtrong! 
7? I injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 
That inſtant makes 7elemachus his foe; 
And theſe my * friends ſhall guard the ſacred ties 
Of hoſpitality, for they are wile. 
Then girding his ſtrong loins, the King prepares 
75 To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 
Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 


By juſt degrees like well-turn'd columns riſe: 
Antinous and Enrymachus, Ample 
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Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 

And cach ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong, 
(Attendant on her chief:) the Suitor- crowd 80 
With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak aloud; 

Iris, alas! ſhall /rus be no more, 

Black fate impends, and this th'avenging hour! 
Gods! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength proclaim: 
Swell o'er his well-{trung limbs, and brace his frame! 55 

Then pale with fears, and ſick' ning at the ſight, 
They dragg'd th' unwilling /r1s to the fight; 
From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 
And his fleſh trembled as aghaſt he ſtood: 

O that ſuch. baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light! 
Oh hide it, death, in everlaſting night! 
(Exclaims Antinous) can a vigorous foe 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe ? 
But hear me, wretch! if recreant in the fray, 
That huge bulk yield this ill- conteſted day, 95 
Inſtant thou ſail'ſt, to Echetns reſign'd, 
A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant kind, 
Who caſts thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 
To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 

Vo L. IV. Aa a While 


— 
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1% While with indignant ſcorn he ſternly ſpoke, 
In ev'ry joint the trembling [rus ſhook; 
Now front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands. 
The Chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 

ro5 To fell the Giant at one vengeful blow, 


Or ſave his life; and ſoon his life to ſave 
The King reſolves, for mercy ſways the brave. 
That inſtant /rus his huge arm extends, 
Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends: 
110 The ſage Ulyſſes, fearful to diſcloſe 
'The Heroe latent in the man of woes, 
Check'd half his might: yet riſing to the ſtroke, 
His jaw-bone daſh'd ; the craſhing jaw-bone broke: 
Down drop'd he ſtupid from the ſtunning wound, 
irs His feet extended, quivering beat the ground, 
His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood, 
His tecth all ſhatter'd ruſh immix'd with blood. 
The Peers tranſported, as outſtretch'd he lies, 
With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted skies: 
20 Thendragg'd along, all bleeding from the wound, 


His length of carcaſs trailing prints the ground; 
Rais'd 
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Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 
Till propp'd reclining on the palace walls; 
Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 
And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the ſlave. 125 
There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 
A dreaded tyrant o'er the beſtial train! 
But mercy to the poor and ſtranger ſhow, 
Leſt heav'n in vengeance {end ſome mightier woe. 
Scornful he ſpoke, and o'er his ſhoulder flung |}. :;o 
The broad-patch'd ſcrip; the ſcrip in tatters hung > 
Ill joyn' d, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 
Then turning ſhort, diſdain'd a further ſtay, 
But to the palace meaſur'd back the way. 
There as he reſted, gathering in a ring 
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7 


135 
The Peers with ſmiles addreſt their unknown King: 


Stranger, may ,Jove and all th'aercal powers, 
With ev'ry bleſſing crown thy happy hours! 
Our freedom to thy prowels'd arm we owe 
From bold intruſion of thy coward foe; 140 
Inſtant the flying ſail the ſlave ſhall wing 
To Echetus, the monſter of a King. 


While 
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While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the food, 
A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood: 

145 The bread from caniſters of ſhining mold 

Amphinomus; and wines that laugh in gold. 

And Oh! (he mildly cries) may heav'n diſplay 

A beam of olory o'er thy future day ! 

Alas, the brave too oft is doom'd to bear 
r;0 The gripes of poverty, and ſtings of care. 

To whom with thought mature the King replics: 
The tongue ſpeaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wile; 
Such was thy father! in imperial Rate, 

Great without vice, that oft attends the great : 
155 Nor from the lire art thou the ſon declin'd; 

Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind! 

Of all that breathes or groveling creeps on earth, 

Moſt vain is Man! calamitous by birth. 

To-day with pow'r elate, in ſtrength he blooms; 
16 The haughty creature on that pow'r preſumes: 
Anon, from heav'n a fad reverſe he feels; 

Untaught to bear, gainſt heav'n the wretch rebells. 

For man 1s changeful as his bliſs or woc, 

Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſt too low. 

There 
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There was a day, when with the ſcornful Great 16; 
I ſwell'd in pomp, and arrogance of ſtate; 
Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs; 
And us'd that pow'r to juſtify my wrongs. 
Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind, 
Bear the beſt humbly, and the worſt reſign'd; 170 
Be dumb when heav'n afflicts! unlike yon' train 
Of haughty ſpoilers, inſolently vain ; 
Who make their Queen and all her wealth a prey: 
But Vengeance and Ulyſes wing their way. 
O may'ſt thou, favour'd by ſome guardian pow'r, :75 
Far, far be diſtant in that deathful hour! 
For ſure I am, if ſtern Ulyſſes breathe, 
Theſe lawleſs riots end in blood and death. 

Then to the Gods the roſy juice he pours, 
And the drein'd goblet to the Chief reſtores. 180 
Stung to the ſoul, o'ercaſt with holy dread, 
He ſhook the graceful honours of his head; 
His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls, 
In vain! by great Telemachus he falls, 
For Pallas ſeals his doom: All fad he turns 185 
To joyn the Peers, reſumes his throne, and mourns. 

Vo I. IV. TY Mean- 
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Mean-while Minerva with inſtinctive fires 


Thy ſoul, Penelope, from heav'n inſpires; 
With flatt' ring hopes the Suitors to betray, 
And ſeem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day, 
Thy husband's wonder, and thy ſon's to raiſe, | 
And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe. 


Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 
Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries. 
95 Furynome! to go where riot reigns 
I feel an impulſe, tho' my ſoul diſdains; 
To my lov'd ſon the ſnares of death to ſhow, 
And in the traytor friend unmask the foe ; 
Who ſmooth of tongue, in purpole inſincere, 
200 Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſh'd there. 
Go warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, 
(Reply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 
But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd deſcend ; 
Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend; 
zg The tyde of flowing tears a-while ſuppreſs; 
Tears but indulge the ſorrow, not redreſs. 
Some Joy remains: To thee a ſon is giv'n, 
Such as in fondneſs parents ask of heav'n. 


Ah 
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Ah me! forbear, returns the Queen, forbear ; 
Oh talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care! 219 
No more I bathe, ſince he no longer ſees 
Thoſe charms, for whom alone I wiſh'd to pleaſe. 
The day that bore Ulyſes from this coaſt; 
Blaſted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt. 
But inſtant bid Autonce deſcend, irs 
Inſtant, Fippodam? our ſteps attend; 
Ill ſuits it, female virtue to be ſeen 
Alone, indecent, in the walks of men. 

Then while Eurynomè the mandate bears, 
From heav'n Minerva ſhoots with guardian cates; 22 
Oer all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 
She pours a pleaſing, deep, and deathlike reſt, 
With ev'ry beauty ev'ry feature arms, 
Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 
In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 225 
_ (Immortal gifts! to kindle ſoft deſires) 
From limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 
And the pure ivory o'er her boſom ſpreads. 
Such Yenus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
She ſmoothly gliding ſwims th' harmonious round, 3 


When 
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When with the graces in the dance ſhe moves, 
And fires the gazing Gods with ardent loves. 
Then to the skies her flight Minerva bends, 

And to the Queen the damſel train deſcends: 
235 Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe; 

The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 

Howe'er 'tis well! that Sleep a-while can free 

With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like me; 

Oh were it giv'n to yield this tranſient breath, 
2% Send, oh Diana, ſend the ſleep of death! 
Why muſt I waſte a tedious life in tears, 

Nor bury in the ſilent grave my cares? 

O my Ulyſes! ever honour'd name! 

For thee I mourn till death diſſolves my frame. 

2, Thus wailing, flow and ſadly ſhe deſcends, 

On either hand a damſel train attends: 

Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 

Radiant before the gazing Peers ſhe ſtands; 

A vell tranſlucent o'er her brow diſplay'd, 
Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade: 
Sudden ſhe lightens in their dazled eyes, 

And ſudden flames in ev'ry boſom riſe; 


They 
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They ſend their eager ſouls with ev'ry look, 
Till filence thus th' imperial matron broke; 


O why, my ſon, why now no more appears 
That warmth of ſoul that urg'd thy younger years? 
Thy riper days no growing worth impart; 

A man in ſtature, ſtill a boy in heart! 

Thy well-knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, 

| Speaks thee an Heroe from an Heroe ſprung: 
But the juſt Gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow, 

O wile alone in form, and brave in ſhow! 
Heav'ns! could a ſtranger feel oppreſſion's hand 
Beneath thy roof, and cou'dſt thou tamely ſtand? 
If thou the ſtranger's righteous cauſe decline, 

His is the ſuff*rance, but the ſhame is thine. 

To whom with filial awe, the Prince returns: 
That gen'rous ſoul with juſt reſentment burns, 
Yet taught by time, my heart has learn'd to glow 
For others good, and melt at others woe: 

But impotent theſe riots to repel, 

bear their outrage, tho' my ſoul rebell: 
Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death I tread, 

And numbers leagu'd in impious union dread : 

V or. IV. Cece”: But 
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:-5 But now no crime is theirs: this wrong proceeds 
From Jrus, and the guilty Irus bleeds. 
O would to Jove, or her whoſe arms diſplay 
The ſhield of Jove, or him who rules the day! 
That yon' proud Suitors, who licentious tread 

280 Theſe courts, within theſe courts like Irus bled: 
Whole looſe head tottering as with wine oppreſt, 
Obliquely drops, and nodding knocks his breaſt; 
Pow'rleſs to move, his ſtagg'ring fect deny 
The. coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

235 Then to the Queen FEurymachus replies: 
O juſtly lov'd, and not more fair than wiſe! 
Should Greece thro? all her hundred ſtates ſurvey 
Thy finiſh'd charms, all Greece would own thy ſway, 
In rival crouds conteſt the glorious prize; 

% Diſpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 
O woman, lovelieſt of the lovely kind, 


In body perfect, and compleat in mind! 
Ah me! returns the Queen, when from this ſhore 
Uly/Jes ſaild, then beauty was no more! 


295 The Gods decreed theſe eyes no more ſhould keep 


Their wonted grace, but only ſerve to weep. 
Should 
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Should he return, whate'cr my beauties prove, 

My virtues laſt: my brighteſt charm is love. 

Now, Grief, thou all art mine! the Gods o'ercaſt 
My foul with woes, that long, ah long muſt laſt! 20 
Too faithfully my heart retains the day 

That ſadly tore my royal Lord away: 

He graſp'd my hand, and oh my ſpouſe! I leave 
Thy arms, (he cry'd) perhaps to find a grave: 

Fame ſpeaks the Trojans bold; they boaſt the skill 305 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, 

To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car 

With dreadful inroad thro' the walks of war. 

My ſentence is gone forth, and 'tis decreed 

Perhaps by righteous heav'n that I muſt bleed! 32 
My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee; | 
To them, to them transfer the love of me: 

But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 
Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! 

Such were his words; and Hhimen now prepares 315 
To light his torch, and give me up to cares; 

Th' afflictive hand of wrathful Joue to bear: 


A wretch, the moſt compleat that breathes the air! 
Fall'n 
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Fall'n ev'n below the rights to woman due! 
320 Careleſs to pleaſe, with inſolence ye wooe! 
The gen'rous lovers, ſtudious to ſucceed, 
Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets bleed; 
By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay: 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey. 
325 Well-pleas'd Uly//es hears his Queen deceive 
The Suitor-train, and raiſe a thirſt to give; 
Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 
And promiſe, yet elude the bridal day. 
While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
5 Offspring of Kings, and more than woman wile! 
"Tis right ; tis man's prerogative to give, 
And cuſtom bids thee without ſhame receive; 
Vet never, never from thy dome we move, 
Till Hymen lights the torch of ſpouſal love. 
335 The Peers diſpatch their heralds to convey 
The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the way. 
A robe Antinous gives of ſhining dyes; 


The varying hues in gay confuſion riſe 


Rich from the artiſt's hand! twelve claſps of gold 
1 Cloſe to the leſsning waiſt the veſt infold ; 
Down 
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Down from the ſwelling loins, the veſt unbound 
Floats in bright waves redundant o'er the ground. 

A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 

That ſhot effulgence like the ſolar ray, 

Eurymachus preſents: and ear- rings bright, 345 
With triple ſtars, that caſt a trembling light. 
Piſander bears a necklace, wrought with art; 

And cv'ry Peer, expreſſive of his heart, 

A gift beſtows: This done, the Queen aſcends, 
And flow behind her damſel train attends. 350 
Then to the dance they form the vocal ſtrain, 

Till Heſperus leads forth the ſtarry train; 

And now he raiſes, as the day-light fades, 

His golden circlet in the deep'ning ſhades: | 
Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 355 
O'er all the palace a fictitious day; 

From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And ſprightly damſels trim the rays by turns. 

To whom the King: III ſuits your ſex to ſtay 
Alone with men! ye modeſt maids, away! 360 
Go, with the Queen the ſpindle guide, or cull 
(The partners of her cares) the filver wool; 

Vol. IV. 1 Be 
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Be it my task the torches to ſupply 
Ev'n till the morning lamp adorns the sky; 
3655 Ev'n till the morning, with unwearied care, 
Sleepleſs I watch; for I have learn'd to bear. 
Scornful they heard: Meclantho, fair and young, 
(Melanthe, from the loins of Dolius ſprung, 
Who with the Queen her years an infant led, 
370 With the ſoft fondneſs of a daughter bred). 
Chiefly derides: regardleſs of the cares 
Her Queen endures; polluted joys ſhe ſhares 
Nocturnal with Eurymachus : With eyes 
That ſpeak diſdain, the wanton thus replies. 
„„ Oh whither wanders thy diſtemper'd brain, 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train ? 
Hence, to the vagrant's rendezyous repair; 
Or ſhun in ſome black forge the midnight air. 
Proceeds this boldneſs from a turn of ſoul, 
50 Or flows licentious from the copious bowl? 
Is it that vanquiſh'd {rus ſwells thy mind? 
A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 
Who ſhortning with a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, 


Shall ſend thee howling all in blood away! 
To 
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To whom with frowns: O impudent in wrong! 385 
Thy Lord ſhall curb that inſolence of tongue; 
Know, to 7elrmachus I tell th' offence: 

The ſcourge, the ſcourge ſhall laſh thee into ſenſe. 

With conſcious ſhame they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Nor longer durſt ſuſtain the ſovercign look. 

Then to the ſervile task the Monarch turns 
His royal hands; Each torch refulgent burns 
With added day: mean-while in muſeful mood, 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fix'd he ſtood. 
And now the Martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 395 
To rouze Ulyſſes, points the Suitors' tongues: 
Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man, 
Thoughtleſs and gay, Furymachus began. 

Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends! 
Some God no doubt this ſtranger kindly ſends; 45% 
The ſhining baldneſs of his head ſurvey, 

It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray. 
Then to the King that levell'd haughty Troy. 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 
Thoſe hands in work? to tend the rural trade, 455 
To dreſs the walk, and form th' embow'ring ſhade. 
50 


A 
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So food and rayment conſtant will J give: | 
But idly thus thy ſoul prefers to live, x 
And ſtarve by ſtrolling, not by work to thrive. | 

40 To whom incens'd: Should we, O Prince, engage 
In rival tasks beneath the burning rage 
Of ſummer ſuns, were both conſtrain'd to wield 
Foodleſs, the ſcythe along the burthen'd field; 
Or ſhould we labour while the plowſhare wounds 

415 With ſteers of equal ſtrength, th' allotted grounds; 
Beneath my labours how thy wond'ring eyes 
Might ſee the fable field at once ariſe! 

Should Jove dire war unlooſe, with ſpear and ſhield 
And nodding helm, I tread th' enſanguin'd field, 
no Fierce in the van: Then wou'dit thou, wou'dſt thou, 

Miſname me glutton in that glorious day? Lay, 

No, thy ill- judging thoughts the brave diſgrace; 

'Tis thou injurious art, not I am baſe. 

Proud, to ſcem brave among a coward train! 

425 But know, thou art not valorous, but vain. 

| Gods! ſhould the ſtern Ulyſes riſe in might, 

Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy flight. 
While yet he ſpeaks, Eyrymachus replies, 

With indignation flaſhing from his eyes. 


Slave, 
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Slave, I with juſtice might deſerve the wrong, 439 
Should I not puniſh that opprobrious tongue; 
Irreverent to the Great, and uncontroul'd, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold? 
Perhaps, theſe outrages from rus flow, 
A worthleſs triumph o'er a worthleſs foe! 435 

He faid, and with full force a footſtool threw : 
Whirl'd from his arm with erring rage it flew; 
Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful foe, 

Stoops to the ground, and diſappoints the blow. 
Not ſo a youth who deals the goblet round, 4 
Full on his ſhoulder it inflicts a wound, 

Daſh'd from his hand the ſounding goblet flies, 

He ſhrieks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 
Then wild uproar and clamour mounts the sky, 
Till mutual thus the Peers indignant cry; 445 

O had this ſtranger ſunk to realms beneath, 

To the black realms of darkneſs and of death, 

Ere yet he trod theſe ſhores! to ſtrife he draws 
Peer againſt Peer; and what the weighty cauſe? 

A vagabond! for him the great deſtroy 450 
In vile ignoble jars, the feaſt of joy. 575 

Vol. IV. Eee To 
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To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe: 
Gods! what wild folly from the goblet flows? 
Whence this nnguarded openneſs of ſoul, 
455 But from the licence of the copious bowl? 
Or heav'n deluſion ſends. But hence, away! 
Force I forbear, and without force obey. 
Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Till thus Amphinomus the filence broke. 
True are his words, and he whom truth offends 
Not with Telemachus, but truth contends; 
Let not the hand of violence invade 
The rev'rend ſtranger, or the ſpotleſs maid; 
Retire we hence! but crown with roſy wine 
455 The flowing goblet to the pow'rs divine; 
Guard he his gueſt beneath whoſe roof he ſtands: 
This juſtice, this the ſocial right demands. 
The Peers aſſent; the goblet Mulius crown'd 
With purple juice, and bore in order round ; 
V Each Peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 
To the bleſt Gods that fill th'acreal bow'rs; 
Then ſwill'd with wine, with noiſe the crowds obey, 
And ruſhing forth tumultuous reel away. 
O BSER- 
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J. 


"23 OMER has been ſeverely blam'd for deſcribing 
E885 Ulyſſes, a King, entring the liſts with a beggar: 
Rapin affirms, that he demeans himſelf by en- 
gaging with an unequal adverſary. The obje- 
ction would be unanſwerable, if Ulyſſes appeard 
in his royal character: But it is as neceſſary 
in Epic Poetry as on the Theatre, to adapt the behaviour of every 
perſon to the character he is to repreſent, whether real or imagi- 
nary. Would it not have been ridiculous to have repreſented 
him, while he was diſguis'd in the garb of a beggar, refuſing the 


8 
combat, becauſe he knew himſelf to be a King? and would not 


ſuch a conduct have endanger'd a diſcovery? Ought we not ra- 


ther to look upon this Epiſode as an inſtance of the greatneſs of 
the calamities of Ulyſſes, who is reduced to ſuch uncommon ex- 


ticmitics as to be ſer upon a level with the meaneſt of wretches ? 


II. 


VERSE 8. She named Arnxus ------] It ſeems probable from 
this paſſage, that the mother gave the name to the child in the 
days of Homer; tho perhaps not without the concurrence of the 


Vor. IV. Ff f father: 
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father: Thus in the ſcriptures it is ſaid of Leah, that he bare 4 
ſon and called bis name Reuben; and again, ſhe called his name Simeon; 
and the fame is frequently repeated both of Leah and Rachel. In 
the age of Ariſtophanes, the giving a name to the child ſeems to 
have been a divided prerogative between the father and mother: 
For in his Ne there is a diſpute between Strepſiades and his 
wife, concerning the name of their ſon : The wife was of noble 
birth, and would therefore give him a noble name; the husband 
was a plain villager, and was rather for a name that denoted 
frugality : but the woman not waving the leaſt branch of her 
prerogative, they compromis'd the affair, by giving the child a 
compounded name that imply'd both frugality and chivalry, deri- 
ved from Oeidw to ſpare, and inn, an horſe, and the young 
Cavalier's name was Phidippides. Euſtathius affirms, that anciently 
the mother nam'd the child; and the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes 
in avib, quotes a fragment from Euripides to this purpole, from 
a Play call d Ageus. 


* * oY 9 / I , / 
Ts os Maree e IOHATH Teo WISHATE: 


What was the name given on the tenth day by the mother to the 
child? Dacier tells us, that the name of Arnæus was prophetic 
V7? TWY daevo!, from the fheep the glutton would devour when he 
came to manhood; but this is mere fancy, and it is no reaſon be- 
cauſe he prov'd a glutton, that therefore the name foretold it: 
One might rather think the fondneſs of the mother toward her 
infant, ſuggeſted a very different view: She gave the name ac- 
cording to her wiſhes, and flatter d herſelf that he would prove 
a very rich man, a man of many flocks or herds; and therefore ſhe 
call'd him Aęyci S: and this is the more probable, becauſe all 
riches originally conſiſted in flocks and herds. | 


III. 


VERSE 11. Irus, a name expreſſive of th employ.] To un- 
derſtand this, we muſt have recourſe to the derivation of the 
word Irus; it comes from «ew, which ſignifies nuntio; Irus was 
therefore ſo call'd, becauſe he was a public meſſenger ; and Iris 
bears that name, as the meſſenger of the Gods; Ie, dray- 
YENNWV; Tei, "AlyeN@r. Heſychius. | : 

VERSE 
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IV. 


VERSE 34. -----To daſh thoſe teeth away 
Like ſome vile Boar's.| 
Theſe words refer to a cuſtom that prevailed in former ages; it 
was allow'd to ſtrike out the teeth of any beaſt which the owner 
found in his grounds: Euſtathius informs us, that this was a cu- 
ſtom or law among the people of Cyprus; but from what Ho- 


mer here ſpeaks, it ſeems to have been a general practice; at leaſt 
it was in uſe amongſt the Irhacans. 


45 


VERSE 37. Gird well thy loins.| We may gather from 
hence the manner of the ſingle combat; the champions fought 
naked, and only made uſe of a cincture round the loins out of de- 


2 Homer directly affirms it, when Ulyſes prepares for the 
fight. | 5 | 


Then girding his ſtrong loins, the King prepares 

To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juſt degrees like well-turn'd columns riſe, 
Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong. 


Thus Diomed in the Iliad girds his friend Euryalus when he en- 
gages Epæus. | 


Officious with the cinfFure girds him round. 


The ſpeeches here are ſhort, and the periods remarkably conciſe, 


ſuitable to the nature of anger. The Reader may conſult the 


Annotations on the 2oth book, concerning the Goat's entrails 
mention'd by Antinous. 


VERSE 
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VI. 


VERSE 64. But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Swear to ſtand neutral while we cope in fight.) 
This is a very neceſlary precaution : Ulyſſes had reaſon to appre- 
hend that the Suitors would intereſt themſelves in the cauſe of 
Irus, who was their daily attendant, rather than in that of a 
perfect ſtranger. Homer takes care to point out the prudence 
of Ulyſſes upon, every emergence: Beſides, he raiſes this fray 
between two beggars into ſome dignity, by requiring the ſanction 
of an oath to regulate the laws of the combat. It is the fame 
ſolemnity uſed in the Iliad between Paris and Menelaus, and re- 


preſents theſe combatants engaging with the formality of two 
Heroes. 


VII. 


VERSE 72. And theſe my friends ſhall guard the ſacred ties 
of hoſpitality, for they are wiſe.] 
When Telemachus ſpeaks theſe words, he is to be ſuppos'd to turn 
to Eurymachus and Antinous, to whom he directs his diſcourſe. | 
It muſt be allow'd that this is an artful piece of flattery in 
Telemachus, and he makes uſe of it to engage theſe two Princes, 
who were the chief of the Suitors, on his ſide. 


VIII. 


VERSE 82. Irus, alas! ſhall Irus be no more.] This is lite- 
rally tranſlated : I confeſs I with Homer had omitted theſe little 
colluſions of words: he ſports with *Te@- dig.. It is a low 
conceit, alluding to the derivation of Irus, and means that he 
ſuall never more be 4 meſſenger. The tranſlation, tho' it 
be verbal, yet is free from ambiguity, and the joke con- 
cealed in die S-: this will be evident if we ſubſtitute another 


name in the place of Irus; we may ſay Achilles ſhall be no longer 
Achilles, without deſcending from the gravity of Epic Poetty. 


VERSE 
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IX. 


VERSE 90. O that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light, 
Oh hide it, death, &c.] 
Euſtathius gives us an inſtance of the deep penetration of ſome 
Critics, in their comments upon theſe words; they have found 


in them the Philoſophy of Pythagoras, and the tranſmigration of 
Souls. The verſe thus ſtands in Homer, 


FRY \ FJ 57 Po + / / 
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which they imagine is to be underſtood after this manner; I 
wiſh thou hadſt newer been horn! and mayſt thou never exiſt again, 
or have a ſecond being! To recite ſuch an abſurdity, is to refute 
it. The verſe when literally render'd bears this import; I wiſh 
thou wert now dead, or hadſt never been born! an imprecation 
very natural to perſons in anger, who ſeldom give themlelyes 


time to ſpeak with profound alluſions to Philoſophy. 


X. 


VERSE 96. Inſtant thou ſailſt, to Echetus reſign d, 

| A tyrant, ſierceſt of the tyrant kind.] 
The tradition concerning Echetus ſtands thus: he was King 
of Epirus, the ſon of Euchenor and Phlogea; he had a daugh- 
ter called Metope, or as others affirm Amphiſſa; ſhe being 
corrupted by Achmodicus, Echetus put out her eyes, and condem- 
ned her to grind pieces of iron made in the reſemblance of corn, 
and told her ſhe ſhould recover her ſight when ſhe had ground 
the iron into flour. He invited Mchmodicus to an entertainment, 
and cut off the extremities from all parts of his body, and caſt 


them to the dogs; at length being ſeiz d with madneſs, he fed 


upon his own fleſh, and dy'd. This Hiſtory is confirm d, Iib. 4. 


of Apollomus. 
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I wonder how this laſt quotation eſcap'd the diligence of Euſtathi- 
us. Dacier affirms, that no mention is made of Echetus by any 
of the Greek Hiſtorians, and therefore ſhe has recourſe to another 
tradition, preſervd by Euſtathius, who tells us, that Echetus was 
contemporary with Homer, that the Poet had been ill us'd by 
him, and therefore took this revenge for his inhumanity. 


XI. 


VERSE 140. From bold intruſion of thy coward foe.) The 
word in the Greek is &vaATo. YAaSteax avVanTY is 4 voracious 
appetite, a ſtomach that nothing can ſatisfy : Heſychius thus explains 
it: aVAATY e, TET E£5W VIV, 1) CLTNNCWTOV ADH THY AA- 
c. But there is undoubtedly an error in Heſychius; inſtead of 


 iz92voy we ſhould read %%%, that is, meager, or a ſtomach 


that appears always unfilld. The general moral that we are to 


gather from the behaviour of Ulyſſes and Irus, is, that Inſolence 
and boaſting are ſigns of cowardice. 


XII. 


VERSE 165. Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind. 
There never was a finer lecture of Morality read in any of the 
ſchools of the Philoſophers, than this which Ulyſſes delivers to 
Amphinomus ; he uſhers it in with great ſolemnity, and ſpeaks to 
all mankind in the perſon of Amphimomus. It is quoted by a 
variety of Authors ; Pliny in his Preface to his natural Hiſtory, 
lib. 7. has wrote a diſſertation on this ſentence. | 


Of all that breathes or grov'ling creeps on earth 
Moſt vain is Man, &c. 


Ariſtotle and Maximus Tyrius quote it; and Plutarch twice refers 
to it. Homer conſiders Man both with reſpect to the errors of the 
mind, and the calamities incident to the body; and upon a re- 
view of all mortal creatures, he attributes to man the un- 
happy ſuperiority in miſeries. But indeed Homer is ſo plain 
that he needs no interpretation, and any words but his own 
muſt diſgrace him. Beſides, this ſpeech is beautiful in ano- 
ther view, and excellently ſets forth the forgiving temper of 


Ulyſſes : 
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Ulyſſes: He ſaw that all the ſparks of virtue and humanity 
were not extinguiſh'd in Amphinomus; he therefore warns him 
with great ſolemnity ro forſake the Suitors; he imprints con- 
viction upon his mind, tho' ineffetually, and ſhews by it that 
when he falls by the hand of Ulyſſes in the ſucceeding parts of 
the Odyſſey, his death is not a revenge, but a puniſhment. 


XIII. 


VERSE 163. For man is changeful as his bliſs or woe.) Moſt 
of the interpreters have greatly miſrepreſented theſe words, 


Tel: yd voos i5w inryboviey aviewraus 
Oio/ e nuare Ayn N 

They thus tranſlate it, zalis mens hominum, qualem deus ſuggerit; 
or © Such is the mind of man, as Heav'n inſpires:” but this 
is an error, for ojoy cannot refer to 10 -, but to yuae, and the 
ſentence is thus to be render'd, Talis mens hominum, qualem diem 
deus inducit; that is, The mind of man changes with the com- 
cc plexion of the day, as heaven ſends ee or miſery; or 


as in the tranſlation, 


For man is changeful as his bliſs or woe, 


Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſs d too low. 


The Reader will be convinc'd that the conſtruction requires this 
ſenſe, by joyning the prepoſition with the verb, z with d Y 
and rendring it, ojov nwuae f7d yo; nothing being more fre- 
quent than ſuch a diviſion of the prapoſition from the verb 
amongſt the Greeks. It muſt be allow'd, that Homer gives a 
very unhappy, yet too juſt a picture, of human nature: 
Man is too apt to be proud and inſolent in proſperity, and 


mean and abject in adverſity; and thoſe men who are moſt over- 


bearing in an happy ſtate, are always moſt baſe and mean in 


the day of affliction. 


VERSE 


JH 
SJ 


A 


— 
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XIV. 


VERSE 189. With flattering hopes the Suitors to betray.) The 
Greek is very conciſe, and the expreſſion uncommon, o7@; ve 
ral cee voy Winonews ; that is, Penelope thus acted that ſhe might 
dilate the heart of the Suitors; meaning (as Euſtathius obſerves) 
that ſhe might give them falſe hopes by appearing in their com- 
pany : for the heart ſhrinks and is contracted by ſorrow and de- 
ſpair, and is again dilated by hope or joy: This is I believe lite 
rally true, the ſpirits flow briskly when we are in joy, and 
2 new pulſe is given to the blood, which neceſſarily muſt dilate 
the heart: On the contrary, when we are in ſorrow the ſpirits 
are languid, and the blood moves leſs actively; and therefore the 


heart ſhrinks and contracts, the blood wanting vigour to dilate 
and expand it. 


XV. 


VERSE 191. Thy husband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe.] 
This is ſolely the act of Minerva; for Penelope is ignorant that 
ſhe is to appear before her husband. This interview is excellcnt- 
ly manag'd by Homer: Ulyſſes is to be convinced of his wifes 
fidelity ; to bring this abour, he introduces her upon the public 
ſtage, where her husband ſtands as a common unconcerned ſpe- 
Ctator, and hears her expreſs her love for him in the warmeſt 
terms: here is no room for art or deſign, becauſe ſhe is igno- 
rant that ſhe ſpeaks before Ulyſſes; and therefore her words muſt 
be ſuppos'd to proceed from the heart. This gives us a reaſon 
why Homer makes her dwell at large upon her paſſion for Ulyſſes, 
and paint it in the ſtrongeſt colours, wiz. to evidence her cha- 
ſtiry, and urge Ulyſſes to haſten the deſtruction of the Suitors, 
by convincing him that ſhe is able no longer to clude the mar- 
riage hour. But then it may be objected, if Penelope's ſole de- 
ſign was to give a falſe hope to the Suitors, does ſhe not take 
a very wrong method, by ſpeaking ſo very tenderly of Ulyſſes? 


is not this a more probable reaſon for deſpair, than hope? Ir is 
true, it would have been ſo, if in the concluſion of her ſpeech ſhe 


had not artfully added 


But 
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But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 


Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! 


So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, the Suitors 
concluded that the nuptial hour was at hand. If then we conſi- 
der the whole conduct of Penelope in this book, it muſt be al- 
low'd to be very refin'd and aha, ſhe obſerves a due regard to- 
wards Ulyſſes, by ſhewing ſhe is not to be perſuaded ro marry ; 
and yet by the fame words ſhe gives the Suitors hopes that the 
day is almoſt come when ſhe intends to celebrate her nuptials; 
ſhe manages ſo dextrouſly, as to perſuade without a promiſe; 
and for this reaſon the words are put into the mouth of Ulyſes, 
and it is Ulyſſes who gives the hopes, rather than Penelope. 


XVI. 


VERSE 193. Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dimms her eyes, 
Thus with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries. | 
Homer gives us a very beautiful and juſt image in theſe words. 
In the Iliad he uſed a ſimilar expreſſion concerning Andromache, 
Iaxevos Yehaonon; 4 ſmile chaſtisd with tears. Ag 
G &yeAaore here bears the ſame import. 


XVII. 


VERSE 207. ------ To thee a ſon is gion 
. Such as in fondneſs parents ask of head n. 

I am not certain that this is the exact ſenſe of Homer; Dacier un- 
derſtands him very differently. Eurynomè (obſerves that Author) 
is not endeavouring to comfort Penelope becauſe her ſon is now 
come to years of maturity; her purpoſe is, to ſhew the neceſſity 
ſhe has to have recourſe to art, to aſſiſt her beauty: For (adds 
ſhe) your ſon is grown a man; meaning that a Lady who has a 


209 


ſon twenty years old, muſt have loſt her natural beauty, and 


has occaſion to be oblig'd to art to give her an artificial one. 
This I confeſs is too true, but it ſeems a little too ludicrous 
for Epic Poetry; I have follow'd a different ſenſe, that gives us 
2 far nobler image; conformable to that verſe of Horace. 


Vor. IV. H hh Quid 
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Quid woveat dulci nutricula majus alunmo, 
Quam ſapere, &c. 


This agrees with the tenour of Euryclea's ſpeech, and is a foun- 
dacion of great comfort to Penelope. 


XVIII. 


VERSE 221. Oer all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe preſt, 
She pours a Peajng, deep, and death-like reft.] 
This is an admirable ſtroke of art, ro ſhew the determin'd re- 
ſolution of Penelope, to forbear the endeavour of making her 
perſon agreeable in any eyes but thoſe of Ulyſſes: A Goddeſs is 
oblig d to caſt her into an involuntary repoſe, and to ſupply an 
adventitious grace while ſhe ſleeps. 


XIX. 


VERSE 233. Then to the skies her flight Minerva bends.] We 
ſee Penelope is a woman of ſo much wiſdom, as to be the fa- 
vourite of Minerva. She acts in every point with the higheſt 
diſcretion, and is inconſolable for her husband; yet the Poet for- 
bears to let her into the ſecret that Ulyſſes is return d: This is 
undoubtedly an intended ſatyr, and Homer means, that a woman 
in every other point diſcreet, is ſtill to be ſuſpected of loqua- 
city: This ſeems to have been the real ſentiment of Homer, which 
he more fully declares in the eleventh Odyſſey. 


When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt; 
For ſince of womankind ſo few are juſt, 


Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt. 


XX. 


V-3R$SE 271. ------ this wrong proceeds 
5 5 From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds. 
Euſtathius informs us, that we are here ro underſtand the fray 
berween Irus and Ulyſſes. Penelope refers to the violence intended 


to be offer'd to Ulyſſes, when the footſtool was thrown at him 
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by Antinous; we find that ſhe was acquainted with that aſſault 
from her ſpeech in the preceding book. In reality, the Queea 
was ignorant of the combat between Irus and Uhſſes; but Tele- 
mac hus miſunderſtands her with deſign, and makes an apology 
for the Suitors, fearing to raiſe a further diſorder, or provoke 
them to ſome more violent act of reſentment. 


XXI. 


VERSE 288. All Greece would own thy ſway, &c.] Homer 
expreſſes Greece by Ia Ago, Tafian Argos. The word pro- 
perly (as Euſtathius obſerves) denotes the Morea or Peloponne ſus, 
ſo call'd from Iiſus the ſon of Argus, and Io King of that coun- 
try; Strabo agrees with Euſtathius. Chapman wonderfully miſtakes 
Homer, and explains his own miſtake in a paraphraſe of (ix lines. 


Moft wiſe Icarius' daughter, if all thoſe 
That did for Colchos vent rous ſail diſpoſe, 
For that rich purchaſe ; had before but ſeen 
Earth's richer prize, in th Ithacenſian Queen, 
They had not made that voyage; but to you 
Would all their virtues, all their beings vow. 


I need not ſay how foreign this is to the original. In reality 
Argos with different epithets, ſignifies different countries; *Aya- 
4105 Ag means Theſſaly, and Io "Aegyos Peloponne ſus ; but 
here it denotes Greece univerſally; for it would appear abſurd to 
tell Penelope, that all the Morea would admire her beauty, this 
would leſſen the compliment; nor is any reaſon to be aflign'd 


why Peloponneſus ſhould admire her more than the reſt of the 
Greeks. 


XXII. 


Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day. 
The original ſays, reſign the Palace to Telemachus: this is 
ſpoken according to the cuſtoms of Antiquity: The wife, upon 
her ſecond marriage, being oblig'd to reſign the houſe to the 
heir of che family. This circumſtance is inſerted with great 


judgment : 


VERSE 313. But when my ſon grows man, the 5 ſway 


* 
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judgment: the Suitors were determin'd to ſeize it upon marriage 
wich Penelope, as appears from the ſecond Odyſſey. 


What mighty labours would he then create, 
To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his ſtate, 
The royal Palace to the Queen convey, 


Or him ge bleſſes in the bridal day? 


Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the Suitors to under- 
ſtand, that the Palace belong'd not to her, but Telemachus. This 
aſſertion has a double effect; it is intended to make the Suitors 
leſs warm in their addreſſes; or if they perſiſt, to ſer the inju- 
ſtice done to Telemachus in open view. The beauty of all the 
ſpeeches of Penelope in this book is ſo obvious that it needs no 
explanation; Homer gives her a very amiable character, ſhe is good 
in every relation of life, merciful to the poor and ſtranger, a ten- 


der mother, and an affectionate wife; every period is almoſt a 


lecture of morality, 


My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee, 
To them, to them transfer the love of me. 


This ſhews the dury of the child to the parent; it may be ex- 
tended to all perſons to whom we owe any duty; and humani- 
ty requires that we ſhould endeavour to eaſe the burthen of our 
friends in proportion to their calamities; we ſhould at all times 
conſult their happineſs, but chiefly in the hour of adverſity. A 
friend ſhould be a ſupport to lean upon in all our infirmities. 


XXIII. 


VERSE 323. By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay : 
You, only you, make her ye love your prey. 
Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. makes a very ſevere reflexion upon Pene- 
lope, and in her perſon (I ſay not how juſtly) upon the whole 
ſex; he gives the avarice of the Suitors as the {ole reaſon of Pe- 
nelope's chaſtity; and inſinuates that women would fell their 
virtue, if men would be at the expence to buy. 


Venit 


” if 
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Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nec tantum Veneris, quantum ſtudioſa culinæ. 
Sic tibi Penelope frugi eſt: Que fi ſemel uno 
De ſene guſtarit, tecum partita lucellum; 

Ur canis a corio nunquam abſterrebitur unto. 


Horace had this paſſage in view, and imputes the coldneſs of 
Penelope to a want of generoſity in her admirers. Diodorus al- 
ſures us, that Venus had a Temple in AÆgypt dedicated to her 
under the title of evi *Aegodirn; or golden Venus; and it 
is her uſual epithet throughout all Homer. Near Memphis there 
was an allotment of ground call'd he field of golden Venus: but 
it ought not to be conceal'd, that ſome perſons believe ſhe bears 
that name from the golden colour of her hair. Horace, to give 
his ſatyr the greater ſtrength, puts the words into the mouth of 
the prophet Tirefias, a perſon of unerring veracity. 


XXIV. 


VERSE 325. Well-pleasd Ulyſles hears his Queen deceive 
The Suitor-train, and raiſe a thirſt to give. | 
This conduct may appear ſomewhat extraordinary both in Pene- 
lope and Ulyſſes ; the not only takes, but asks preſents from per- 
ſons whom ſhe never intends to marry : Is not this a ſign either 
of avarice or falſhood? and is not Ulyſſes equally guilty, who re- 
joices at it? Burt in reality, Penelope is no way faulty ; ſhe deceives 
the Suirors with hopes of marriage by accepting theſe preſents, 
bur it is for this ſole reaſon that ſhe accepts them; ſhe intends to 

ive them falſe hopes, and by that method to deter the nuptial 
Row It is not injuſtice, but an equitable repriſal ; they had vi- 
olently waſted her treaſures, and the artfully recovers part of 
them by a piece of refin d management. Dacier defends her af- 
ter another method: ſhe believes that Penelope thus acts, not out 
of intereſt but honour; it was a diſgrace to fo great a Princeſs 
to have ſo many admirers, and never to receive from their hands 
ſuch preſents as cuſtom not only allows, bur commands; nei- 
ther is Ulyſſes blameable, who rejoices at his wife's policy. He un- 


derſtood her intent, and being artful himſelf, ſmiles ro ſee her 
artfulneſs. 


vo l. IV. lii Plutarch 
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Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading Poems, vindicates Ulyſſes ve- 
ry much in the ſame way: If (ſays that Author) Ulyſſes rejoiced 
at Penelope's art in drawing preſents from the Suitors out of aya- 
rice, he diſcovers himſelf to be a ſordid proſtitutor of his wife; 
bur if thro a wiſe foreſight he hop'd by her acceptance of the 
preſents, to get the Suitors more into his power, by lulling them 
into ſecurity, and laying all their ſuſpicions aſlcep, thro a ſudden 
proſpect of marriage; 15 this occaſion d his joy, this joy ariſing 
from her artful management, and from a full confidence in his 
wife, is no way blameable, but proceeds from a ſufficient and 
laudable cauſe. In ſhort, the Suitors were enemies, and nothin 
could be practis d diſhonourably againſt them, that either Ulyſſes 
or Penelope could act conſiſtently with their own honour. 


XXV. 


VERSE 327. Falſe hopes ſhe kindles -----] It is certain that 
the words in the Greek will bear a double conſtruction, and 94A. 


Vs Ivpuoy MANY los Ene may refer either to Penelope or Ulyſſes. 


Euſtathius thinks they are ſpoken of Ulyſſes; then the meaning is, 
that Ulyſſes comforted himſelf with her amuſing words, while he 
form d a deſign very different from what her words expreſſed; 
but Dacier refers them to Penelope, perhaps with better reaſon : 
$:2ays depends upon Oro in the preceding line, and by thus 
underſtanding it the conſtruction becomes caſy and natural: and 


the ſentence means, that Penelope s words flatter d the Suitors into 


hopes of marriage, while her thoughts were very diſtant from 
complying with their inclinations: This interpretation bet 
agrees with the general deſign of Penelope, which was to act an 
artful part, and neither comply, for abſolutely refuſe their addreſſes. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 355. Three vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 
Oer all the Palace a ſictitious day. | 
The word in the Greek is Au., or a vaſe which was placed 


upon a tripod, upon which the Ancients burnt dry and often. 


times odoriferous wood, to give at once both perfume and 
light. Euſtathius explains it by 8 or a veſſel rais d on 
feet in the nature of an hearth. Heſychius explains Aaurines 

an 
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an hearth placed in the middle of the houſe or hall, on which 
they burnt dry wood with intermingled torches to enlighten it. 
It is ſtrange that there is no mention of lamps, but only torches, 
in Homer; undoubtedly lamps were not yet in uſe in Greece, 
altho much earlier found out by the Hebrews: Thus Exod. 
xxV. 6. oil is mention'd, and injoyn'd to be uſed in giving light 
to the ſanctuary. OE 


XXVII 


VERSE 359. Ill futts your ſex to ſlay 
Alone with men! ye modeſt maids, away! 


Homer is perpetually giving us leſſons of decency and morality. 


It may be thought that this interlude between Ulyſſes and the 
damſels of Penelope is foreign to the action of the Odyſſey; but 
in reality it is far from it: The Poet undertook to deſcribe the 
diſorders which the abſence of a Prince occaſions in his family; 
this paſſage is an inſtance of it; and Homer with good judgment 
Makes theſe wantons declare their contempt of Ulyſſes, and their 
favour to the Suitors, that we may acknowledge the juſtice of 
their puniſhment in the ſubſequent parts of the Odyſſey. 


XXVIII. 


VERSE 377. Hence, to the vagrant's rendezvous repair; 

| Or ſhun in ſome black forge the midnight air.] 
I flatter my ſelf that I have given the true ſenſe of yaaxnios du, 
and gn: In Greece the beggars in winter retird by night to 
public *. for their warmth, or to ſome rendezvous where 
they entertain'd theraſelves as it were in a common aſſembly. 
Euſtathius explains Azoy to be à public place without auy doors, 
where beggars were uſed to lodge. Heſychius gives us ſeveral 
interpretations of the word, that it (igrlifies an aſſembly, a con- 
verſation; it implies alſo public ſtoves or baths ; and Euſtathius 
informs us from Ariſtophanes, that beggars uſed to take up their 
lodgings in the public baths, as well as in theſe places mention d 
by Homer; yaMxios dope; is an office of men that work in 
braſs. He further obſerves that theſe two places are uſed after 
the ſame manner in Heſiod. 


Tae 
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TIze d i, xen 300, 2 7 QNNER Neon 
Nen Faure, ore xgvE@- de eig yo 
Ive. 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that Tae & ib. $5x0y 


YANKeaov Is very ill tranſlated by Accede Aineam ſedem in the La- 
tin verſion; it ſhould be fuge officinam Ærariam. 


XXIX. 


VERSE 381. Is it that vanquiſb d Irus ſwells thy mind ?] The 
word in Homer is &2vys, which is uſed in various places; ſome- 
times (obſerves Plutarch in his treatiſe upon reading Poems) it 
ſignifies being diſquieted in mind, 


Qs tar. 1 avs anicyoaro, reigero d wiv. 


In other places it implies an mſolent joy, or boaſting; and then he 
quotes this verſe Aa 


Hd dr IgoY vues. 
XXX. 


VERSE 395. And now the Martial Maid, by deeper wrongs 

To rouze Ulyſles, points the Suitors tongues. | 
It may be thought very unjuſtifiable in Homer, to introduce Mi- 
nerva exciting the Suitors to violence. Dacier defends the Poet, 
by ſhewing that the ſentiment is conformable to true Theology; 
and the all- wiſe Author of our being is pleas d ſometimes to harden 
the hearts of the wicked, (or rather to permit them to harden their 
own hearts) that they may fill up the meaſure of their crimes, 
and be ripe for judgment: Vet we are not to imagine, that any 
2 is neceſſitated to be wicked: It is not the hardening the 
eart that originally makes men impious, but they are firſt im- 
pious, and then they are delivered over to an hardneſs of heart. 
But Homer may be juſtify d another way; and Minerva may be 
underſtood to act thus in favour of Ulyſſes: The Goddeſs of Wiſ⸗ 
dom infatuates the Suitors to inſult that Heroe, and haſten their 


own deſtruction. | VERSE 
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XXVXI. 


VERSE 400. Some God, no doubt, this ftranger kindly ſends.] 
Ariſtotle affirms that Homer is the father of Poetry; not on- 
ly of the Epic, but alſo of the Dramatic; that he taught 
how to write Tragedy in the Iliad, and Comedy by ſeveral 
ſhorr sketches in the Odyſſey. Euſtathius here remarks, that he 
likewiſe gave a model for Satyr, of which the Cyclops of Eu- 
ripides, ſtill extant, is an example; (which is a ſatyric Poem found- 
ed upon the ſtory of Poſypheme in Homer.) I confeſs my eye is 
not ſharp enough to ſee the dignity of theſe railleries; and it 
may be thought that Homer is the father of another kind of Po- 
etry, I mean the Farce, and that theſe low conceits are no wa 

to be juſtify d, but by being put into the mouths of the Suitors, 
perſons of no dignity or character. Longinus brings ſuch deſcriptions 
of the Suitors, as inſtances of the decay of Homer's genius. When 
that declines (obſerves that Author) Poets commonly pleaſe them- 
ſelves with painting Manners; ſuch is Homer's e of the 
lives led by the Suitors in the Palace of Ulyſes: for in reality 
all that deſcription is a kind of Comedy, wherein the different 
characters of men are painted. | 


XXXII. 


VERSE 401. The ſhining baldneſs of his head jeg, 

It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray. 
This in Dacier's judgment is a raillery purely ſatyrical; it is drawn 
from the ſhining gloſs of an old man's bald head. Bur if this be 
purely faryrical, to be a ſatyriſt is to be a bad man: To rally 
natural infirmities is inhumanity : Old age is venerable, and the 
bald head as well as the grey hair is an honour, and ought not 
to be the ſubje& of af 5h I doubt not but Homer puts it 
into the mouth of Eurymachus to make him more odious, and 
to ſhew us that the ſame man who invades his Prince's property, 
inſults the ſtranger, and outrages the poor, pays no deference to 
old age, but is baſe enough to contemn what he ought to ho- 
nour. Vice and folly are the province of Satyr, not human In- 


firmity. 


Vor. IV. K k KE VERSE 
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XXXIII. 


VERSE 412. ere both conſtrain d to wield, 
Foodleſs, the ſcythe along the burthen d field.] 
doubt not but ſuch employments as theſe, now only ſuitable to 
low life, will ſeem mean to many Readers, and unworthy of the 
dignity of Epic Poetry: It is no defence to ſay that they are men- 
tion d by a beggar, and therefore agreeable to his character: The 
words are addrelyd to a Prince, and ſuppoſe that a skill in ſuch 
works was not unuſual to perſons of eminent ſtations; other- 
wiſe che challenge of Ulyſſes is ridiculouſly abſurd, Who could for- 


bear laughing, if he ſhould hear one of our beggars challenge a 


Peer, to plow or mow with him all day without eating? The truth 


is, the greateſt perſons follow'd ſuch employments without any di- 
minution of their dignities ; nay, a ill in ſuch works as Agriculture 
was a glory even to a King: Homer here places it upon a level with 
military ſcience, and the knowledge of the cultivation of the 


ground is equall'd to glory in war. In the preface to the Paſto- 


rals of Virgil (but not written by Mr. Dryden) there is a paſſage 
that ſhews that the ſame ſimplicity of manners prevail d amongſt 
the Ancient Latins, as amongſt the Ancient Greeks: © It ought 
ce not (lays that Author) to ſurprize a modern writer, that Kings 


ce laid down their firſt rudiments of government in tending their 


mute ſubjects, their herds and flocks: Nor ought it ſeem 


« ſtrange that the maſter of the horſe to King Latinus in the ninth 
« ned was found in the homely employment of cleaving blocks, 
« when news of the firſt skirmiſh between the Trojans and La- 
ce tins was brought to him.” This paſſage fully vindicates Ho- 
mer, and ſhews that ſuch employments were no diſhonour to the 
greateſt perſons; but there are two errors in the quotation; it is 
not taken from the ninth, but ſeventh Æneid; nor is Tyrrheas, 
who cleaves the blocks, maſter of the horſe to King Latinus, but 
the intendant ol his flocks; or as Dryden tranſlates it, 


Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the Latian King. 


mmm Tyrrhenſque pater, cui regia parent 
Armenta, & late cuſtodia credita campi. 


Tyrrheus 
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* is no otherwiſe a warrior, than as a deer under his 
charge, being kill d, engages him in a quarrel, and he arms 
the ruſtics to encounter the Trojans who ſlew it. 


-—--- Vocat agmina Tyrrheus 


Quadrifidam quercum cuneis ut forte coacti⸗ 
Scindebat 


Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 
Then clench d an hatchet in his horny fiſt; 


But held his hand from the deſcending ſtroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak, 


'Tis true, tho' Tyrrheus was not maſter of the horſe to the King, 
yet his office was a polt of dignity, otherwiſe it had been very 


caly for Virgil to have given him a more noble employment. 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 457. Force I forbear, and ail force obey.] This 
is very artful in Telemachus; he had ſpoken warmly in de- 
fence of Ulyſſes, and he apprchends leſt he ſhould have F pd 


vok'd the Suitors too far; he therefore ſoftens his expreſſion, 


to avoid ſuſpicions of a latent cauſe, why he intereſts himſelf 
ſo vigorouſly in vindication of a beggar, againſt the Princes of 


of the country. Beſides, too obſtinate an oppoſition might have 
provoked the Suitors to have continued all night in the Palace, 
which would have hinder'd Ulyſſes and Telemachus from concert- 


% 
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ing their meaſures to bring about their deſtruction : Telemachus 


therefore to induce them to withdraw uſes menaces, but mena- 


ces approaching to perſuaſion; if he had uſed violence, matters 
muſt immediately have come to extremities, 


XXXV. 


VERSE 470. Each Peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 
To the bleſt Gods ---—] 
We have already obſerved that libations were made to the Gods 
before and after meals; here we ſee the Suitors offer their eve- 
ning libation before they retire to repoſe. We are not to aſcribe 


this 


20 
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this religious act to the piety of theſe debauchees, but to the cu- 
ſtoms of the times; they practiſe not true religion, but only the 
exteriours of it; they are not pious, but faſhionable. 


The action of this book is comprehended in a very ſhort du- 
ration of time; it begins towards the cloſe of the day, and 
ends at the time when the Suitors withdraw to repoſe ; this is 
the evening and part of the night of the thirty-ninth day. 

In general, this book is in the Greek very beautiful: The combat 
between Irus and Ulyſſes is naturally deſcrib'd; it is indeed be- 
tween beggars, but yet not without dignity, it being altnoſt of the ſame 
nature with the ſingle combats practis d amongſt Heroes in their 
moſt ſolemn games; as is evident from that in the Iliad, at the 
funeral of Patroclus. I could wiſh Homer had not condeſcended 
to thoſe low jeſts and mean railleries towards the concluſion: 
Tis true, they are not without effect, as they agree with the 
characters of the Suitors, and make Ulyſſes a ſpectator of the diſ- 
orders of his own family, and provoke him to a ſpeedy venge- 
ance : But might not more ſerious provocations have been found 
out, ſuch as might become the gravity and majeſty of Epic Poe- 
try? or if gayety was eſſential to his characters, are quibbles ſo too ? 
Theſe may be thought to be of the ſame level with thoſe con- 
ceits which Milton puts into the mouth of the Devil, and which 
diſgrace his Poem. But the dignity, the tenderneſs, and juſtneſs of 
ſentiments, in all the ſpeeches of Penelope, more than attone for 
the low railleries of Eurymachus, „ 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Diſcovery of Ulyſſes fo Euryclea. 


Ulyſſes and his ſon remove the weapons out of the Armory. Ulyſſes 
in converſation with Penelope gives a fictitious account of his 
adventures; then aſſures her he had formerly entertain d her huſ- 
band in Crete, and deſcribes exaftly his perſon and dreſs, affirms 
to have heard of him in Phæacia and Theſprotia, and that his 
return is certain, and within a month. He then goes to bathe, 
and is attended by Euryclea, who diſcovers him to be Ulyſles by 
the ſcar upon his leg, which he formerly receiv'd in hunting the 

' wild boar on Parnaſſus. The Poet inſerts a digreſſion, relating that 
accident, with all its particulars. 
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dp: Revenge mature for act inflam d 

— I his breaſt ; 

And thus the Son the fervent Sire addreſt. 
Inſtant convey thoſe ſteely ſtores of war 

To diſtant rooms, diſpos'd with ſecret care: 

The cauſe demanded by the Suitor-train, 

To ſooth their fears a ſpecious reaſon feign: 

Say, ſince Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt, 

Obſcene with ſmoke, their beamy luſtre loſt, 


His 
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His arms deform'd the roof they wont adorn: 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 
Suggeſt, that Jove the peaceful thought inſpir'd, 
Leſt they by ſight of ſwords to fury fir'd, 
15 Diſhoneſt wounds, or violence of ſoul, 
Defame the bridal feaſt, and friendly bowl. 
The Prince obedient to the ſage command, 
To Euryclea thus: The female band 
In their apartments keep; ſecure the doors: 
20 Theſe ſwarthy arms among the covert ſtores 
Are ſeemlier hid; my thoughtleſs youth they blame, 
Imbrown'd with vapor of the ſmould'ring flame. 
In happy hour, (pleas'd Earycha cries) 
Tutor'd by early woes, grow early wiſe! 
25 Inſpect with ſharpen'd ſight, and frugal care, 
Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 
But who the lighted taper will provide, 
(The female train retir'd.) your toils to guide? 
Without infringing hoſpitable right, 
39 This gueſt (he cry'd) ſhall bear the guiding light: 
I cheer no lazy vagrants with repalt ; ONT 
They ſhare the meal that earn it ere they taſte. 


5 He 
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He ſaid; from female ken ſhe ſtrait ſecures 
The purpos'd deed, and guards the bolted doors: 
Auxiliar to his ſon, Uly/es bears | 
The plumy-creſted helms, and pointed ſpears, > 
With ſhields indented deep in glorious wars. | 
Minerva viewleſs on her charge attends, 

And with her golden lamp his toil befriends: 
Not ſuch the ſickly beams, which unſincere, 


35 


4I 
Gild the groſs vapor of this nether ſphere! 
A preſent Deity the Prince confeſs'd, 
And rap'd with ecſtacy the Sire addreſs d. 
What miracle thus dazzles with ſurprize! 
Diſtinct in rows the radiant columns riſe: 45 


The walls where- e' er my wond'ring ſight I turn, 

And roofs, amidſt a blaze of glory burn! 

Some viſitant of pure etherial race, 

With his bright preſence deigns the dome to grace. 
Be calm, replies the Sire; to none impart, 

But oft revolve the viſion in thy heart: 

Celeſtials, mantl'd in exceſs of light, 


Can viſit unapproach'd by mortal ſight. 


50 
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Seck thou repoſe; whilſt here I ſole remain, 

55 T*explore the conduct of the female train: 
The penſive Queen perchance deſires to know 
The ſeries of my toils, to ſooth her woe. 

With tapers flaming day his train attends, 
His bright alcove th' obſequious youth aſcends: 

60 Soft ſlumb'rous ſhades his drooping eye-lids cloſe, 

Till on her eaſtern throne Aurora glows. 
Whilſt, forming plans of death, Ulyſſes ſtay'd, 
In council ſecret with the Martial Maid; 

Attendent Nymphs in beauteous order wait 
55 The Queen, deſcending from her bow'r of ſtate. 

Her checks the warmer bluſh of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air. 

An ivory ſcat with ſilver ringlets grac'd, 

By fam'd Iemalius wrought, the menials plac'd: 

_ 7» With ivory ſilver'd thick the foot-ſtool ſhone, 
O'cr which the panther's various hide was thrown. 
The ſovereign ſeat with graceful air ſhe preſs'd; 
To diff rent tasks their toil the Nymphs addreſs'd: 
The golden goblets ſome, and ſome reſtor'd 

From ſtains of luxury the poliſh'd board: 


5 Theſe 
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Theſe to remove th' expiring embers came, 

While thoſe with unctuous fir foment the flame. 
'Twas then Melantho with imperious mien 

Renew'd th attack, incontinent of ſpleen: 

Avaunt, ſhe cry'd, offenſive to my ſight! 8 

Deem not in ambuſh here to lurk by night, 

Into the woman-ſtate aſquint to pry ; 

A day-devourer, and an ev'ning-ſpy ! 

Vagrant begone! before this blazing brand 

Shall urge — and wav'd it hiſſing in her hand. s; 

ITb'inſulted Heroe rouls his wrathful eyes, 

And, Why ſo turbulent of ſoul? he cries; 

Can theſe lean ſhrivel'd limbs unnerv'd with age, 

Theſe poor but honeſt rags, enkindle rage? 

In crowds we wear the badge of hungry Fate, 92 

And beg, degraded from ſuperior ſtate! 

Conſtrain'd! a rent-charge on the rich J live; 

Reduc'd to crave the good I once could give: 

A Palace, wealth, and {laves, I late poſſeſs'd, 

And all that makes the Great be call'd the Bleſs'd:s; 

My gate, an emblem of my open ſoul, 

Embrac'd the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole. 

Scorn 
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Scorn not the ſad reverſe, injurious maid ! 
"Tis Jove's high will, and be his will obey'd! 

10 Nor think thy ſelf exempt: that roſy prime 
Muſt ſhare the general doom of with'ring time: 
To ſome new channel ſoon, the changeful tide 
Of royal grace th' offended Queen may guide; > 

And her lov'd Lord unplume thy tow'ring pride. | 

195 Or were he dead, tis wiſdom to beware: 

Sweet blooms the Prince beneath Apollb's care; 
Your deeds with quick 1mpartial eye ſurveys; 
Potent to puniſh what he cannot praiſe. 

Her keen reproach had reach'd the Sov'reign's ear; 

o Loquacious inſolent! ſhe cries, forbear : 

To thee the purpoſe of my ſoul I told, 
Venial diſcourſe unblam'd with him to hold. 
The ſtoried labours of my wand'ring Lord, 
To ſooth my grief, he haply may record: 

15 Yet him, my gueſt, thy venom'd rage hath ſtung; 
Thy head ſhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue! 

But thou on whom my palace-cares depend, 
Eurynomè, regard the ſtranger friend: 
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A ſeat ſoft ſpread with furry ſpoils prepare, 
Due-diſtant for us both to ſpeak, and hear. 120 

The menial Fair obeys with duteous haſte; 
A ſeat adorn'd with furry ſpoils ſhe plac'd: 
Due-diſtant for diſcourſe the Heroe fate; 
When thus the Sov'reign from her chair of ſtate: 
Reveal, obſequious to my firſt demand, 125 
Thy name, thy lineage, and thy natal land. 

He thus: O Queen! whoſe far- reſounding fame, 
Is bounded only by the ſtarry frame: 
Conſummate pattern of imperial ſway, 
Whoſe pious rule a warlike race obey! 130 
In wavy gold thy ſummer vales are dreſs'd; 
— Thy autumns bend with copious fruit oppreſs'd: 
With flocks and herds each graſſy plain is ſtor'd; 
And fiſh of ev'ry fin thy ſeas afford: 
Their affluent joys the grateful realms confeſs; 1353 
And bleſs the Pow'r that ſtill delights to bleſs. 
Gracious permit this pray'r, imperial Dame! 
Forbear to know my lineage, or my name: 
Urge not this breaſt to heave, theſe eyes to weep; 
In ſweet oblivion let my ſorrow ſleep! 400 
Vo L. IV. Nnn My 
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My woes awak'd will violate your car; 


And to this gay cenſorious train, appear 


— — nw 


A winy vapour melting in a tear. 
Their gifts the Gods reſum'd (the Queen rejoin'd.) 

'+# Fxtcrior grace, and energy of mind; 
When the dear partner of my nuptial joy, 
Auxiliar troops combin'd, to conquer Troy. 
My Lord's protecting hand alone wou'd raiſe 
My drooping verdure, and extend my praiſe ! 

Peers from the diſtant Samian ſhore reſort; 
Here with Dubchians join'd, beſiege the Court: 
Zacynthus, green with cver-ſhady groves, 
And Ithaca, preſumptuous boaſt their loves: 
Obtruding on my choice a ſecond Lord, 

; They preſs the Fymenzan rite abhorr'd. 

Miſ-rule thus mingling with domeſtic cares, 

i live regardleſs of my ſtate-aftairs: 

Receive no ſtranger-gueſt, no poor relieve; 

But ever for my Lord in ſecret grieve! — 

_ «65 This art, inſtinct by ſome celeſtial pow'r, 

I try'd, eluſive of the bridal hour: 


cc Ve 
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« Ye Peers, I cry, who prels to gain a heart, 

« Where dead Uly//cs claims no future part; 

« Rebate your loves, cach rival ſuit ſuſpend, 

„Till this funereal web my labours end: 16s 
0 Ceaſe, till to good Laertes I bequeath 

« A pall of ſtate, the ornament of death. 

« For when to Fate he bows, each Grecian dame 

« With juſt reproach were licens'd to defame; 

4 Shou'd He, long honour'd in ſupreme command, 170 
« Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand. 
The fiction pleas'd; their loves I long elude; 
The night ſtill ravell'd, what the day renew'd. 
Three years ſucceſsful in my art conceal'd, 
My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal'd: 
Befriended by my own domeſtic ſpies, 

The woot unwrought the Suitor-train ſurprize. 
From nuptial rites they now no more recede, 
And fear forbids to falſify the Brede. 

My anxious parents urge a ſpeedy choice, 189 
And to their ſuffrage gain the filial voice; 

For Rule mature, 7elemachus deplores 

His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores. — 


175 


But, 
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But, ſtranger! as thy days ſeem full of fate, 
135 Divide diſcourſe, in turn thy birth relate: 

Thy Port aſſerts thee of diſtinguiſh'd race; 

No poor un-father'd product of diſgrace. 

Princeſs! he cries, renew'd by your command, 

The dear remembrance of my native land, 
192 Of ſecret grief unſeals the fruitful ſource ; 
And tears repeat their long-forgotten courſe! 
50 pays the wretch, whom fate conſtrains to roam, 
The dues of nature to his natal home! — 
But inward on my ſoul let ſorrow prey; 
'95 Your ſovereign Will my duty bids obey. 

Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful foil! 
And ninety cities crown the ſca-born Iſle: 
Mix'd with her genuine ſons, adopted names 
In various tongues avow their various claims : 

200 (ydonians, dreadful with the bended yew, 
And bold Pelaſe: boaſt a native's due: 
The Dorians, plum'd amid the files of war, 
Her foodful glebe with fierce Achazans ſhare; 
Cnoſſus, her capital of high command; 
:o5 Where ſceptred Minos with impartial hand 
, Divided 
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Divided Right; each ninth revolving year 

By Jod receiv'd, in council to confer. 

His ſon Deucalion bore ſucceſſive [way ; 

His ſon, who gave me firſt to view the day! 

The royal bed an elder iſſue bleſt, 210 
[domeneus, whom [han fields atteſt 

Of matchleſs deed: untrain'd to martial toil 

 liv'd inglorious in my native Iſle, 

Studious of peace; and Atbon is my name. 

Twas then to Crete the great Ulyſſes came; 215 
For, elemental war, and wintry ove, 

From Malea's guſty cape his navy drove 

To bright Lucina's fane; the ſhelfy coaſt 

Where loud Amniſus in the deep is loſt. 
His veſſels moor'd, (an incommodious port!) 220 | 
The Heroe ſpeeded to the Cnotan court: 

Ardent the partner of his arms to find; 


In leagues of long commutual friendſhip join'd. 
Vain hope! ten ſuns had warm'd the weſtern ſtrand, 
Since my brave brother with his Cretan band 2 
Had fail'd for Troy: but to the genial feaſt 

My honour'd roof receiv'd the royal gueſt; 

Vol. IV. Ooo Beeves 
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Beeves for his train the Cugſian Peers aſſign, 
A public treat, with jars of gen'rous wine. 

20 Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th' aerial ſpace, 
My hoſpitable dome he deign'd to grace: 
And when the north had ceas'd the ſtormy roar, 
Be wing'd his voyage to the Phrygian ſhore. 

Thus the fam'd Heroe, perfected in wiles, 

235 With fair ſimilitude of truth beguiles 
The Queen's attentive ear: diſſolv'd in woe, 
From her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 
As ſnows collected on the mountain freeze; 
When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 

24 The fleecy pile obeys the whiip'ring gales, 
Ends in a ſtream, and murmurs thro' the vales: 
So, melted with the pleaſing tale he told, 
Down her fair cheek the copious torrent roll'd: 
She to her preſent Lord laments him loſt, 

:45 And views that object which ſhe wants the moſt! 
With'ring at heart to ſee the weeping Fair, 
His cyes look ſtern, and caſt a gloomy ſtare; 
Of horn the ſtiff relentleſs balls appear, | 
Or globes of iron fix'd in either ſphere ; | 


% Firm wiſdom interdicts the ſoft'ning tear. 
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A ſpeechleſs interval of grief enſues, 

Till thus the Queen the tender theme renews. 

Stranger! that e er thy hoſpitable roof 

LHiſes grac'd, confirm by faithful proof 

Delineate to my view my warlike Lord, 255 
His form, his habit, and his train record. 

'Tis hard, he cries, to bring to ſudden ſight 

Ideas that have wing'd their diſtant flight: 
Rare on the mind thoſe images are trac'd, 
Whole footſteps twenty winters have defac'd; 250 
But what I can, receive. — In ample mode, 
A robe of military purple flow'd 
O'er all his frame: illuſtrious on his breaſt, 
The double-claſping gold the King confeſt. 
In the rich woof a hound Moſaic drawn 265 
Bore on full ſtretch, and ſeiz'd a dappl'd fawn: 
Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold; 
They pant, and ſtruggle in the moving gold. 
Fine as a filmy web beneath it ſhon _ 

A veſt, that dazzl'd like a cloudleſs ſun: 2.70 
The female train who round him throng'd to gaze, 


In ſilent wonder ſigh'd unwilling praiſe, 
A 
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A ſabre, when the warrior preſs'd to part; 
I gave, enamel'd with Vulcanian art: 

A mantle purple-ting'd, and radiant veſt; 
Dimenſion'd equal to his ſize, expreſt > 
Affection grateful to my honour'd gueſt. 

A fav'rite herald in his train I knew, 
His viſage ſolemn ſad, of ſable hue: 

285 Short woolly curls o'crfleec'd his bending head, 
Oer which a promontory-{houlder ſpread: 
FEurybates! in whole large ſoul alone 
Uly/jes view'd an image of his own. 

His ſpeech the tempeſt of her grief reſtor'd ; 

2%5 In all he told ſhe recognis'd her Lord: 

But when the ſtorm was ſpent in plenteous ſhow'rs, 
A pauſe inſpiriting her languiſh'd pow'rs, 

O thou, ſhe cry'd, whom firſt inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hoſpitable gate; 

290 With all thy wants the name of poor ſhall end; 
Henceforth live honour'd, my domeſtic friend! 
The veſt much envy'd on your native coaſt, 

And regal robe with figur'd gold emboſt, 


. 


In 
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In happier hours my artful hand employ'd, 

When my lov'd Lord this bliſsful bow'r enjoy'd: 298 
The fall of 7roy erroneous and forlorn 

Doom'd to ſurvive, and never to return! 

Then he, with pity touch'd: O Royal Dame! | 
Your ever-anxious mind, and beauteous frame, > 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim. | 300 
I not the fondneſs of your ſoul reprove 
For ſuch a Lord! who crown'd your virgin-love 
With the dear bleſſing of a fair increaſe; 

Himſelf adorn'd with more than mortal grace: 
Yet, while I ſpeak, the mighty woe ſuſpend; zoz 

Truth forms my tale; to pleaſing truth attend. 
The royal object of your deareſt care, 

Breathes in no diſtant clime the vital air: 

In rich 7 heſprotia, and the nearer bound 

Of Theſſaly, his name I heard renown: 370 
Without retinue, to that friendly ſhore 

Welcom' d with gifts of price, a ſumleſs ſtore! 

His facrilegious train, who dar'd to prey 


On herds devoted to the God of day, 
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315 Were doom'd by Jove, and Phebur juſt decree, 
To periſh in the rough Trinacrian ſea. 

To better fate the blameleſs Chief ordain'd, 

A floating fragment of the wreck regain'd, 

And rode the ſtorm; *'till by the billows toſt, 
320 He landed on the fair Phzacian coaſt. 

That race, who emulate the life of Gods, 

Receive him joyous to their bleſt abodes: 

Large gifts confer, a ready {ail command, 

To ſpeed his voyage to the Grecian ſtrand. 

325 But your wiſe Lord, (in whoſe capacious ſoul 
High ſchemes of pow'r in juſt ſucceſſion roul.) 
His Ithaca refus'd from fav'ring Fate, 

Till copious wealth might guard his regal ſtate. 
Phedon the fact affirm'd, whoſe ſov'reign [way 
0 T heſprotian tribes, a duteous race, obey : 

And bade the Gods this added truth atteſt, 

(While pure libations crown'd the genial feaſt) 

That anchor'd in his port the veſſels ſtand, 

To waft the Heroe to his natal land. 
335T for Dulichium urge the wat'ry way, 

But firſt the Ulyſean wealth ſurvey: 
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So rich the value of a ſtore ſo vaſt 

Demands the pomp of centuries to waſte! 

The darling obje& of your royal love, 

Was journey'd thence to Dodonzan Jove; | 340 

By the ſure precept of the ſylvan ſhrine, 

To form the conduct of his great deſign: 

Irreſolute of ſoul, his ſtate to ſhrowd 

In dark diſguiſe, or come, a King avow'd? 

Thus lives your Lord ; nor longer doom'd to roam : 345 

Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 

By Jove, the ſource of good, ſupreme in pow'r! 

By the bleſt genius of this friendly bow'r! 

I ratifie my ſpeech; before the ſun : 

His annual longitude of heay'n ſhall run; 350 

When the pale Empreſs of yon” ſtarry train 

In the next month renews her faded wane, 

Ulyſes will aſſert his rightful reign. = 
What thanks! what boon! reply'd the Queen, are 

When time ſhall prove the ſtoried bleſſing true: due, ,, 

My Lord's return ſhou'd fate no more retard, 

Envy ſhall ſicken at thy vaſt reward. 


But 
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But my prophetic fears, alas! preſage, 
The wounds of Deſtiny's relentleſs rage 

;60T long muſt weep! nor will Ulyſſes come, 
With royal gifts to ſend you honour'd home!— 
Your other task, ye menial train, forbear; 
Now waſh the ſtranger, and the bed prepare; 
With ſplendid palls the downy fleece adorn: 

355 Up-rifing early with the purple morn, 
His finews ſhrunk with age, and ſtiff with toil, 
In the warm bath foment with fragrant dil. 
Then with 7elemachus the ſocial feaſt 
Partaking free, my ſole- invited gueſt; 

370 Who-c'er neglects to pay diſtinction due, 
The breach of hoſpitable right may rue. 
The vulgar of my ſex I moſt exceed 
In real fame, when moſt humane my deed: 
And vainly to the praiſe of Queen aſpire, 

375 If, ſtranger! I permit that mean attire, 
Beneath the feaſtful bow'r. A narrow ſpace 
Confines the circle of our deſtin'd race; | 
'Tis ours, with good the ſcanty round to grace. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who to cruel wrong their ſtate abuſe, 

Dreaded in life, the mutter'd curſe perſues; 380 

By death diſ-rob'd of all their favage pow'rs, 

Then, licens'd rage her hateful prey devours. 

But he whoſe in- born worth his acts commend, 

Of gentle foul, to human race a friend; 

The wretched he relieves diffuſe his fame, 385 

And diſtant tongues extoll the patron- name. 
Princeſs, he cry'd, in vain your bounties flow 

On me, confirm'd, and obſtinate in woe. 

When my lov'd Crete receiv'd my final view; 

And from my weeping eyes her cliffs withdrew; 95 

Theſe tatter d weeds (my decent robe reſign'd.) 

I choſe, the livery of a woful mind! 

Nor will my heart- corroding cares abate 

With ſplendid palls, and canopies of ſtate: 

Low-couch'd on earth, the gift of ſleep I ſcorn, 255 

And catch the glances of the waking morn. 

The delicacy of your courtly train 

To waſh a wretched wand'rer wou'd diſdain ; 

But if, in tract of long experience try'd, 

And fad ſimilitude of woes ally'd, 40 
Vol. IV. Qqq Some 
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Some vretch reluctant views aerial light, 
To her mean hand aſſign the friendly rite. 
Pleas'd with his wiſe reply, the Queen rejoin'd: 
Such gentle manners, and ſo {age a mind, 
#5 In all who grac'd this hoſpitable bow'r 
I nc'er diſcern'd, before this ſocial hour. 
Such ſervant as your humble choice requires, 
To light receiv'd the Lord of my deſires, 
New from the birth: and with a mother's hand 
His tender bloom to manly growth ſuſtain'd: 
Of matchleſs prudence, and a duteous mind; | 
Though now to life's extremeſt verge declin'd, > 
Of ſtrength ſuperior to the toil afſign'd. — _| 
Riſe, Furyclea! with officious care 


+15 For the poor friend the cleanſing bath prepare: 
This debt his correſpondent fortunes claim, 
Too like Uſes, and perhaps the fame! 
Thus old with woes my fancy paints him now ! 
For age untimely marks the careful brow. 

40 Inſtant obſequious to the mild command, 
Sad Furyclea roſe; with trembling hand 


She 
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She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes; 
And thus impaſſion'd to herſelf replies. 

Son of my love, and Monarch of my cares! 
What pangs for thee this wretched boſom bears! 4 
Are thus by one who conſtant beg his aid 
With pious deed, and pure devotion, paid? 

He never dar'd defraud the lacred fane, 

Of perfect Hecatombs in order ſlain: 

There oft implor'd his tutclary pow'r, 439 
Long to protract the ſad ſepulchral hour; 
That form'd for empire with paternal care, 
His realm might recognize an equal heir. 
O deſtin'd head! The pious vows are loſt; 
His God forgets him on a foreign coaſt! — 435 
Perhaps, like thee, poor gueſt! in wanton pride 
The rich inſult him, and the young deride! 
Conſcious of worth revil'd, thy gen'rous mind 

The friendly rite of purity declin'd; 

My will concurring with my Qucen's command, 44- 
Accept the bath from this obſequious hand. 

A ſtrong emotion ſhakes my anguiſh'd breaſt ; 

In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſcems expreſt: 


Of 
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445 Of all the wrethed harbour'd on our coaſt, 
None imag'd e'er like thee my maſter loſt. 

Thus half diſcover'd thro' the dark diſguiſe, 
With cool compoſure feign'd, the Chief replies: 
You join your ſuffrage to the public vote; 

450 The ſame you think, have all beholders thought. 

He ſaid: repleniſh'd from the pureſt ſprings, 
The laver ſtrait with buſy care ſhe brings: 

In the deep vaſe, that ſhone like burniſh'd gold, 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold. 

455 Mean-time revolving in his thoughttul mind 
The ſcar, with which his manly knee was ſign'd; 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 

His ſhoulders intercept th' unfriendly rays. 
bus cautious; in th' obſcure he hop'd to fly 

450 The curious ſearch of Euryclea's eye. 

Cautious in vain! nor ceas'd the dame to find 
The ſcar, with which his manly knee was ſign'd. 

This on Parnaſſus combating the boar, 

With glancing rage the tusky ſavage tore. 

455 Attended by his brave maternal race, 

His grandſire ſent him to the ſylvan chace, 


Autolycus 
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Autolycus the bold: (a mighty name 

For ſpotleſs faith, and deeds of martial fame: 

Hermes his Patron-god thoſe gifts beſtow'd, 

Whoſe ſhrine with weanling lambs he wont to load.) 4% 
His courſe to Ithaca this Heroe ſped, 

When the firſt product of Larrtes bed 

Was new diſclos d to birth: the banquet ends, | 
When Euryclea from the Queen deſcends, > 


And to his fond embrace the babe commends. | * 


« Receive, {he cries, your royal daughter's ſon; 
«© And Name the bleſling that your pray'rs have won. 
Then thus the hoary Chief. «+ My victor arms 

Cc Have aw'd the realms around with dire alarms: 

« A ſure memorial of my dreaded fame 47⁰ 
« The boy ſhall bear; Ulyes be his name! 
« And when with filial love the youth ſhall come 

« To view his mother's ſoil, my Delphic dome > 
With gifts of price ſhall ſend him joyous dame 
Lur'd with the promis d boon, when youthful prime 4; 
Ended in man, his mother's natal clime 

Ulyſes ſought: with fond affection dear 
Ampbithea's arms receiv'd the royal heir: 
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Her ancient Lord an equal joy poſſeſt; 
4®Inſtant he bade prepare the genial feaſt : 

A ſteer to form the ſumptuous banquet bled, 

Whole ſtately growth five flow'ry ſummers fed: 

His ſons divide, and roaſt with artful care 

The limbs; then all the taſteful viands ſhare. 

435 Nor ceas'd diſcourſe (the banquet of the ſoul.) 
Till Phebus wheeling to the weſtern goal 
Reſign'd the skies, and night involv'd the pole. 
Their drooping eyes the ſlumb'rous ſhade oppreſt, 
Sated they roſe, and all retir'd to reſt. 


9 Scon as the morn, new. rob'd in purple light, 


Pierc'd with her golden ſhafts. the rere of night; 

Ulyſſes, and his brave maternal race 

The young Autolyci, aſſay the chace. 

Parnaſjus,thick perplex'd with horrid ſhades, vades; 
495 With deep-mouth'd hounds the hunter-troop in- 

What time the ſun, from ocean's peaceful ſtream, 

Darts o'er the lawn his horizontal bcam. 

The pack impatient ſnuff the tainted gale; 

The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce aflail: 


* Autolycus, And 
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And foremoſt of the train, his cornel ſpear 509 
Ver wav'd, to rouze the ſavage war. 
Deep in the rough receſſes of the wood, 
A lofty copſe, the growth of ages, ſtood: 
Nor winter's boreal blaſt, nor thund'rous ſhow'r, 
Nor ſolar ray, cou'd pierce the ſhadowy bow'r, 555 
With wither'd foliage ſtrew'd, a heapy ſtore! 
The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar. 
Rouz'd by the hounds and hunters' mingling crics, 
The ſavage from his leaty ſounder flies: 
With fiery glare his ſanguine eye-balls ſhine, 510 
And briſtles high impale his horrid chine. 
Young /thacus advanc'd, defies the foe, 
Poiſing his lifted lance in act to throw: 
The ſavage renders vain the wound decreed, 
And ſprings impetuous with opponent ſpeed: x51; 
His tusks oblique he aim'd the Knee to goar; 
Aſlope they glanc'd, the ſinewy fibres tore, 
And bar'd the bone: Ulyſſes undiſmay'd, 
Soon with redoubl'd force the wound repay'd; 
To the right ſhoulder-joint the ſpear apply'd, 20 
His further flank with ſtreaming purple dy'd: 

On 
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On earth he ruſh'd with agonizing pain; I 
With joy, and vaſt ſurprize, th' applauding train 
View'd his enormous bulk extended on the plain. 

525 With bandage firm Ces, knee they bound; 
Then chaunting myſtic lays, the cloſing wound 
Of ſacred melody confels'd the force; 

The tides of life regain'd their azure courſe. 
Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim; 

539 Autolycus, inamour'd with his fame, 
Confirm'd the cure: and from the Delphic dome 
With added gifts return'd him glorious home. 
He, fafe at Ithaca with joy receiv'd, 

Relates the chace, and early praiſe atchiev'd. 

535 Deep or his knee inſeam'd, remain'd the ſcar: 

Which noted token of the woodland war 
When FEnryclea found, th'ablution ceas'd; 

Down dropp'd the leg, from her lack hand relcas'd! 
The mingled fluids from the vaſe redound; 

549 The vaſe reclining floats the floor around! 
Smiles dew'd with tears the pleaſing ſtrife expreſt 
Of grief, and joy, alternate in her breaſt. 


5 Her 
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Her flutt' ring words in melting murmurs dy d; 
At length abrupt --- my ſon !--- my King ! --- ſhe cry'd. 
His neck with fond embrace infolding faſt, 545 
Full on the Queen her raptur'd eyes ſhe caſt, 
Ardent to ſpeak the Monarch fate reſtor'd: 

But ſtudious to conceal her royal Lord, 

Minerva fix'd her mind on views remote, 

And from the preſent bliſs abſtracts her thought. 550 
His hand to Exryclea's mouth apply'd, 

Art thou foredoom'd my peſt? the Heroe cry'd: 
Thy milky founts my infant lips have drain'd; j 
And have the Fates thy babling age ordain'd + 
To violate the life thy youth ſuſtain'd? 
An exile have I told, with weeping eyes, 

Full twenty annual ſuns in diſtant skies: 

At length return'd, ſome God inſpires thy breaſt 
To know thy King, and here I ſtand confeſt. 
This heav'n-diſcover'd truth to thee conſign'd, sec 
Reſerve, the treaſure of thy inmoſt mind: 

Elſe if the Gods my vengeful arm ſuſtain, 

And proſtrate to my ſword the Suitor-train; 


+ 
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With their lewd mates, thy undiſtinguiſh'd age 

565 Shall bleed a victim to vindictive rage. 

Then thus rejoin'd the dame, devoid of fear: 
What words, my ſon, have palſs'd thy lips ſevere? 
Deep in my ſoul the truſt ſhall lodge ſecur'd, 
With ribs of ſteel, and marble heart immur'd. 

yo When heav'n, auſpicious to thy right avow'd, 
Shall proſtrate to thy ſword the Suitor- crowd; 
The deeds I'II blazon of the menial fair; 

The lewd to death devote, the virtuous ſpare. 

Thy aid avails me not, the Chief reply'd; 

s, My own experience ſhall their doom decide; 

A witneſs-judge precludes a long appeal: 
Suffice it thee thy Monarch to conceal. 
e faid: obſequious with redoubl'd pace, 
She to the fount conveys th' exhauſted vaſe: 

580 The bath renew'd, ſhe ends the pleaſing toil 
With plenteous unction of ambroſial oil. 
Adjuſting to his limbs the tatter'd veſt, | 
His former ſeat receiv'd the ſtranger-gueſt; 


Whom thus with penſive air the Queen addreſt. | 


The 
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Tho' night, diſſolving grief in grateful eaſe, 58s 
Your drooping eyes with ſoft oppreſſion ſeize; 
Awhile, reluctant to her pleaſing force, 

Suſpend the reſtful hour with ſweet diſcourſe. 

The day (ne'er brighten'd with a beam of joy!) 

My menials, and domeſtic cares employ: 590 
And, unattended by ſincere repoſe, 

The night aſſiſts my ever-wakeful woes: 

When nature's huſh'd beneath her brooding ſhade, 
My echoing griefs the ſtarry vault invade. 

As when the months are clad in flow'ry green, #595 
Sad Philomol, in bow'ry ſhades unſeen, 

To vernal airs attunes her varied ſtrains; 


And 7tylus ſounds warbling o'er the plains: 
Young Itylus, his parents darling joy! ? 
Whom chance miſ- led the mothet to deſtroy : hoy 4 


Now doom'd a wakeful bird to wail the beauteous 
So in nocturnal ſolitude forlorn, 


A fad variety of woes I mourn! 
My mind reflective, in a thorny maze 
Devious, from care to care inceſſant ſtrays. 606 
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Now, wav'ring doubt ſucceeds to long deſpair; 
Shall I my virgin nuptial vow revere; 
And joining to my ſon's my menial train, 
Partake his councils, and aſſiſt his reign ? 
610Qr, ſince mature in manhood, he deplores 
His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores; 
Shall I, reluctant! to his will accord; 
And from the Peers ſelect the nobleſt Lord; 
So by my choice avow'd, at length decide 
615'Theſe waſteful love-debates, a mourning bride? — 
A viſionary thought I'll now relate, 
Illuſtrate, if you know, the ſhadow'd fate. 
A team of twenty geeſe, (a ſnow-white train!) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 


60 Amuſe my penſive hours. The bird of Jove 


Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward drove; 
Each fav'rite fowl he pounc'd with deathful ſway, 
And back triumphant wing'd his airy way. 


My pitying eyes effus'd a plenteous ſtream, 
6:5 To view their death thus imag'd in a dream: 
With tender ſympathy to ſooth my ſoul, 

A troop of matrons, fancy-form'd, condole. 

But 
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But whilſt with grief and rage my boſom burn'd, 
Sudden the tyrant of the skies return d- 
Perch'd on the battlements he thus began, 530 
(In form an eagle, but in voice a man.) 
O Queen! no vulgar viſion of the sky 
I come, prophetic of approaching joy: 
View in this plumy form thy victor Lord; 
The geeſe (a glutton race.) by thee deplor'd, L 5 
Portend the Suitors fated to my ſword. [ 
This ſaid, the pleaſing feather d omen ceas'd. 
When from the downy bands of ſleep releas'd, 
Faſt by the limpid lake my ſwan-like train 
I found, inſatiate of the golden grain. 640 
The viſion ſelf-explain'd (the Chief replies.) 
Sincere reveals the ſanction of the skies: 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks his own return decreed; 
And by his ſword the Suitors ſure to bleed. 
Hard is the task, and rare, the Queen rejoin'd, 646 
Impending deſtinies in dreams to find: 
Immur'd within the ſilent bow'r of Heep, 
Two portals firm the various phantoms keep: 
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Of iv'ry one; whence flit to mock the brain, 

552 Of winged Lies a light fantaſtic train: 

The pate oppos'd pellucid valves adorn, 

And columns fair incas'd with poliſh'd horn: 
Where images of truth for paſſage wait, 
With viſions manifeſt of future fate. 

655 Not to this troop, I fear, that phantom ſoar'd; 
Which ſpoke Ulyſes to his realm reſtor'd: 
Deluſive ſemblance! — But my remnant life 
Heav'n {hall determine in a gameful ſtrife: 
With that fam'd bow Uly/es taught to bend, 

_ 66 For me the rival archers ſhall contend. 

As on the liſted field he us'd to place 

Six beams, oppos'd to fix in equal ſpace: 
Elanc'd a-far by his unerring art, 
Sure thro' ſix circlets flew the whizzing dart. 

555 So, when the ſun reſtores the purple day, 

Their ſtrength and skill the Suitors ſhall aſſay: 
To him the ſpouſal honour is decreed, 
Who thro' the rings directs the feather'd reed. 
Torn from theſe walls (where long the kinder pow'rs 

o With pompandjoy have wing'd my youthful hours!) 

: On 
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On this poor breaſt no dawn of bliſs ſhall beam; 
The pleaſure paſt ſupplies a copioustheme ſtream! ſ 
For many a dreary thought, and many a doleful 
Propoſe the ſportive lot, the Chief replies, 
Nor dread to name your ſelf the bowyer's prize: 55 
 Ulyſes will ſurprize th' unfiniſh'd game 
Avow'd, and falſify the Suitors' claim. 
To whom with grace ſerene the Queen rejoin'd: 
In all thy ſpeech what pleaſing force I find! 
O'er my ſuſpended woe thy words prevail, w 
I part reluctant from the pleaſing tale. 
But Heav'n that knows what all terreſtrials need, 
| Repoſe to night, and toil to day decreed: 
Grateful viciſſitude! Yet me withdrawn, 
Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 6s, 
Eſtabliſh'd uſe enjoins; to reſt and joy 
Eftrang'd, ſince dear Ulyſſes fail'd to Troy! 
Mean-time inſtructed 1s the menial tribe 
Your couch to faſhion as your ſelf preſcribe. 
Thus affable, her bow'r the Queen aſcends; G0 
The ſov'reign ſtep a beauteous train attends : 


There 
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There imag d to her ſoul Ulyſſes roſe; 
Down her pale cheek new-ſtreaming ſorrow flows: 


Till ſoft oblivious ſhade Minerva ſpread, 
595 And o'er her eyes ambroſial ſlumber ſhed. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 1. HE 


NINETEENTH BOOK. 


J. 


I HE ſcene ſtill continues in the Palace of Ulyſſes; 
" hes al but new perſons are introduc'd to carry on the 
action, and diverſify the ſtory; This book opens 
with a repetition from the ſixteenth ; the Anci- 
ents mark d it with an Aſteriſm, without an 
Obelisk, ro ſhew that it was here inſerted wid, 
propriety: As we draw nearer to the concluſion of the Poem, 
the repetitions are more frequent. Virgil has generally avoided them, 
and indeed it may be obſerv'd, that theſe two Poets differ in nothing 
more than the manner of their elocution ; Virgil is full, but Homer 
even overflows; and this agrees with their general charaCters. Ho- 
mer is like thoſe Painters of whom Apelles uſed ro complain, that 
they left nothing to be imagined by the ſpectator, and made too 
accurate repreſentations ; but Vigil is like Timantes in Pliny. Ti- 
manti plurimum adfuit ingenii, in omnibus operibus ejus intelligitur 
plus ſemper quam pingitur: and again, offendit etiam que oc- 
cultat. 
Euſtathius obſerves, that the unexpected opportunity to remove 
the arms in the abſence of the Suitors, occaſions this repetition; 
In the ſixteenth book Ulyſſes told Telemachus he wool! give a 
ſign when he ſhould make the removal, deſpairing of an oppor- 


tunity 
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Obſervations on the Nineteenth Book. 


runity to give a public direction, without 2, 4 from the Suitors 


he therefore wiſely lays hold of the preſent hour which happily 


favours his deſires, and injoyns the arms to be remoy'd imme- 
diately. 


II. 


VERSE 18. ----—the female band 
In their apartments keep, SC. | 
It is not without ſufficient reaſon that Telemachus diſtruſts the 
maids; many of them were in the intereſt of the Suitors; it 
was therefore neceſſary to conceal the place to which the arms 
were convey'd, leſt they ſhould betray the ſecret. Euſtathius. 
IIT. 

VERSE 38. Minerva---—- with her golden lamp ——] The 
office here aſcribd to Minerva gave great offence to Rapin, and 
he cenſurd it as mean, and unworthy of the Goddeſs; but Euſta- 
thius fully vindicates Homer; Pallas is here an allegorical Deity 
intended by the Poet to expreſs the wiſdom of Ulyſſes; he acts 
with as much prudence as if Minerva herſelf guided him in all 
his ways. We are to gather from this deſcription, that Ulyſſes 
form'd all the actions of this night with the utmoſt wiſdom, or 
according to the Greek e s vori HD, the counſels 
of this night were regulated with the exacteſt prudence and ſecreſy. 
Spondanus obſerves, that Callimachus, a ſtatuary in Athens, made 
an image of Minerva according to this picture in Homer: She 
held a lamp of gold, which was fill'd with an oil of ſuch an un- 
waſting nature, as not to want to be repleniſh'd in the ſpace of 
a whole year. Sce lib. 1. of Pauſanias. Dacier judges, that tho 
a lamp was unknown in the days of Ulyſſes, yet it might not be 
ſo in the days of Homer, and therefore he might ſpeak of it; for 
inſtance, the trumper was not known in the Trojan war, yet Ho- 
mer mentions it, becauſe it was uſed in his age. But this is no 
anſwer; for Homer does not ſay that the trumpet was uſed durin 
the ſiege of Troy; if he had, he would have been guilty of a of 
Anachroniſm, 48 he ſpeaks of it by way of alluſion, as a = 
well known in his time. Here therefore the caſe is different, for 
Ulyſes is the perſon who is ſupposd ro make ule of this lamp, 

and 
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and Dacier allows that it was unknown in his age, and conſe- 
quently he ought nor to uſe it at all. It may therefore 
perhaps be moſt probable, that Callimachus did not form his ſta- 
tue from this original; or if this be not allow'd, that he fell in- 
to an error, and gave the Goddeſs a lamp inſtead of a torch. 

I will only further add, that this office of Minerva may be 
vindicated from all meanneſs, by obſerving that it is not the bare 
act of carrying the torch which the Goddeſs here executes; ſhe 
improves it into a Miracle; the whole Palace is enlighten'd with a 
celeſtial fire, and Ulyſſes and Telemachus gather full aſſurances of 
her favour and ſucceſs from that miraculous illumination : this 
circumſtance raiſes the deſcription out of lownels into dignity. 


IV. 


VERSE 48. Some viſitant of pure etherial race.) Euſtathius 
gives us a twofold explication of theſe words, 


Abri Tot dien £51 F161 


They imply either that the Goddeſs Themis deſcended; or that it 
is the cuſtom of celeſtial powers to manifeſt rhemſclves in ſuch 
illuminations, without appearing viſibly. The latter interpretation 
ſeems moſt natural, and makes the conſtruction eaſy, whereas the 
other is ſcarce to be underſtood without ſupplying d before 
ge otherwiſe it muſt be allow'd, that the former opinion is not 
unhappy : Ulyſſes tells his ſon, that the Goddeſs of juſtice is ſent 
by the Gods to aſſiſt him in taking vengeance on the Suitors : 
Themis is a very proper Deity to be introduc'd upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion, and ſhews that Ulyſſes proceeded upon the ſtricteſt rules 
of _ in the diſtribution of his rewards and puniſhments. 
But 


las, not Themis, who appears. 


V; 


VERSE 69. By fam'd Icmalius wrought ------] Homer in both 
his Poems takes all opportunities of — the famous arti- 
fans of Antiquity : I doubt not but moſt of them were his par- 


ticular friends, and to do them honour, he gave them place in 
. N his 


e paſſage will not admit this ſenſe, it being evidently Pal- 
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it may therefore be ſaid with great propriety that it is owin 
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his works, and render'd their names and his own gratitude im- 
mortal. We may likewiſe learn the nature of the nobleſt pieces 
of art in Homer's days, from his Poetry. 


VI. 

VERSE 82. Into the woman: ſtate aſquint to pry.] This is the 
true reaſon why Melantho is out of humour (ſays Madam PDacier:) 
She had ſome affairs upon her hands, which demanded no wit- 
neſſes, meaning the vicious commerce between her and Euryma- 
chus. Women never forgive their own ex a frailty. Dacier is un- 
doubtedly in an error; Eurymachus in the end of the laſt book 


left the Palace, and therefore Melantho could nor ſpeak out of 


any apprehenſions of having a ſtop put to her affairs this night, 
by the preſence of Ulyſſes. | 


=ms 


VIE. 


VERSE 106. Sweet blooms the Prince beneath Apollo's care.] 
It may be ask d why Telemachus is {aid to owe the preſervation 
of his life to Apollo? Euſtathius anſwers, that he was call'd O 
$805 x28greg®©®- by Antiquity; and that Daphne from being his 
favourite was nam'd zzegJanda: But perhaps that epithet was 
appropriated to Apollo, becauſe all immarure deaths in the male 
ſex were alcrib'd to him, as they were to Diana in the female; 


g to 


the favour of Apollo, that Telemachus had not dy'd an immature 
death, or that he was arriv'd to manhood : Euftathius adds, that 
Apollo, as he is the Sun, may be call'd the nouriſher of all things 
that breathe, as well as of the inanimate creation; it is owing to 
his influence that every being comes to maturity, and in this 
ſenſe likewiſe he may be call'd zggresdog. What Euſtarhius 
aſcribes to Daphne, Dacier applies to Diana, and tells us, that ſhe 


was call'd x ““, and that the Ancients celebrated a feſtival 
in her honour for the health of their infants. 


VIII. 


VERSE 110. Loquacious inſolent! ] Were this place to 


be render'd literally, it would be thus, Thou bold impudent bitch ; 


I ag- 
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geg hoc xvor adfees. It is ſpoken by Penelope. In our age it 
is an expreſſion ſo vulgar, as not to be utterd in common con- 
verſation, much leſs in Epic Poetry: Tis true, it fully expreſſes 
the height of impudence, and in Homers time it was no more 
mean, than calling a coward a deer, and both the expreſſions are 


joyned together in the firſt of the Iliad. 
Thou dog in fore head, but in heart a deer. 


It is there ſpoken by Achilles: and in another place of the Iliad 
Jupiter applies it to his wife, and calls Juno an impudent bitch: 
a plain indication that the expreſſion was not mean, as it is at 
this day, becauſe it was uſed by the greateſt of Heroes, and the 
ſupreme of Gods. 


Be. 
VERSE 116. Thy head ſhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue! | 


The expreſſion in the Greek is remarkable. 
-O oh xe ον⏑ã AVApAE: 


which you ſhall wipe upon your own head, or as Euſtathins explains 
it, © a crime which you ſhall make to cleave ro your own 
« head: a ſimilar expreſſion (adds the ſame Author) occurs in 
Sophocles, 


—— * NSTEIIOW ve 


Knnidas iZiuaZe. 


From whence it appears, that the blood that was found upon 
the ſword was wip'd upon the head of the ſlain; an intimation 
that his own blood was fallen upon the head of the deceas'd, 
and the living were free from it. This is a very remarkable cu- 
ſtom, and there are many expreſſions like it in the {ſcriptures ; 
namely his blood be upon his own head. It was cuſtomary a- 
mongſt the Romans to waſh their hands, in token of innocence 
and purity from blood : Thus the Roman Governour waſh'd his 
hands, and faid, I am innocent of the blood of this juſt perſon. 


VERSE 
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X. 


VERSE 129. Conſummate pattern of imperial way.] Homer 
here gives an amiable picture of a mild and juſt Government: 
It is a truth certain and univerſal, where the ſubject enjoys the 
fruits of his induſtry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and 
bring forth in abundance; the ſea will furnith the land with 
plenty of fiſhes, and men will plant when they are ſure to ga- 
ther the fruits. It is the conſtant obſervation of all travellers, that 
the worſt ſituation under an eaſy government enjoys more plenty, 
and is fuller of inhabitants, than the belt foil and happieſt ſi- 
tuation under an arbitrary power. This whole paſſage is very 


beautiful, and the more beautiful becauſe the words proceed 
from the mouth of a King. 


VERSE 196, Gc. Crete ] Jr is not without a good 
reaſon that Ulyſſes is ſo particular in the Geography of Crere; 
he does it, that Penelope from the knowledge of the truth which 
he ſpeaks concerning that Iſland, may be induc'd to give the 
readier credit to his ſucceeding fictions. In the Iliad, Homer calls 


» e / O IF "7" . 
Crete txci lo u οον, Or the Iſland with an hundred cities, lib. 2. 


Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 


Here he affirms it to have no more than ninety. Strabo is ver 
full upon this difficulty, lib. 10. Ephorus (ſays that Au- 
thor) judges that ten cities were built by the Dorians after the 
Trojan war, under Althæmenes; and therefore Ulyſſes here menti- 
ons Crete as having only ninety: But this opinion carries no 
probability. Others affirm, that ten cities were demoliſh'd by the 


enemies of Idomeneus, but this is no more than a conjecture: 


The truth is, Homer does not affirm that there were an hundred 
cities in the time of the war with Troy, but in his own age; 
(for the Poet in that place ſpeaks in his own perſon) if he had 
put the words into the mouth of any one who had liv'd in the 
time of the war, he would not have call'd it the Ifle of the 
hundred, bur ninety cities, according to this deſcription of Ulyſſes; 


J It 
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it being very improbable, that ten of the Cretan cities ſhould be 
deſtroy'd, either during the war, or after the return of Idome- 
neus; for Homer himſelf teſtifies that he return'd ſafe to Crete with 
all his ſoldiers, /ib. 3. of the Odyſſey. 


And thoſe whom Idomen from Ilion's plain 


Had led, ſecurely croft the dreadful main. 


And therefore he had ſufficient forces to defend his country : Bur 
tho' we allow that thoſe ten cities had been deſtroy'd after his 
return, yet how could Ulyſſes come to the knowledge of it, 
having neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cretan to in- 
form bim in all his voyages? It is therefore probable that in the 
time of the Trojan war Crete had no more than ninety cities, 
but an hundred in the days of Homer: and this fully reconciles 
the Iliad with the Odyſſey; in the Odyſſey it is Ulyſſes that ſpeaks, 
in the Iliad, Homer. 
Virgil ſpeaks of Crete after the manner of Homer. 


Creta Jovis magni medio jacet inſula ponto 
Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna. 


The other ten cities were built by the Dorians (as Epherus writes) 
under Alibæmenes. 


XII. 


255 


VERSE 199. In various tongues — The meaning of this 


is, that the natural inhabitants of Crete were mix d with ſtrangers 
who had ſettled in the Iſland; or as ſome imagine (lays Euſtathius) 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks thus out of fear, leſt Penelope ſhould diſcover him 
not to be a native of Crete from his wrong pronunciation of 
the language of the Cretavs. We may gather from Strabo, that 
the Dorians inhabited the eaſtern parts, the Cydonians the weſtern, 
the Ereo- Cretans the ſouthern, and the reſt of the nation being 
moſt powerful, poſſeſt the plain country lying toward the north: 
The Eteo-Cretans, that is, the true Cretans, were the original inha- 


bitants of the Iſland, and probably alſo the Cydonians. There is 


ſome difficulty in the word reines. Andron the Hiſtorian 
(continues Strabo) affirms, that the Dorians who liv'd near Par- 
VOL, IV. 1 7 7 | naſſus 
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| Numa Pompilius boaſted of the ſame favour from 
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naſſus planted a colony in Crete, and built three cities, and from 
thence call'd themſelves iu, quaſi tripartiti. But Strabo re- 
jects this opinion of Andron, for theſe Dorians poſlels'd four ci- 
ties, and their country was called eręeg modus; he therefore be- 
lieves them to have taken that name from a triple creſt, or from 
having them adorn'd with hair after the manner of a plumage, 
from rel ee ſignifying hair. But perhaps Strabo is in a miſtake, 
for Thucydides, lib. 1. p. 107. and Diodorus, lib. 11. pag. 60. 
confirm the opinion of Andron. The words of Strabo have 
given great trotible ro the Commentators, and they ingenuouſly 
confeſs they cannot underſtand them. The expreſſion is rei- 
E Ao Ox Oc As * The difficulty lies in £ORinss bur if 
we read the ſentence thus, all will be plain, reti N, 
1 *Oawuinass, that is, creſts adorn'd with hair, or ſomething 
like it, from ? wAN®->, æqualis. Dacier. | 


XIII. 


VIRSE 206, ---- Each ninth revolving year, & c.] This Minos, 
King of Crete, was an excellent lawgiver ; and as Ephorus writes, 
(lays Strabo) to give his laws the greater veneration he uſed to 
deſcend into a cave ſacred to Jupiter, and pretend that he had 
there receiv'd them from the mouth of that Deity; this is the 
reaſon why Homer tells us he conversd with Jupiter. Thus alſo 
Hgeria, to 
make his decrees to be receiv d by the Romans. The only diffi- 
culty is in the word 44we@®-; and it has been generally beliey'd 
to imply, that Minos continued in the cave of Jupiter nine whole 
years: but Caſaubon remarks, that it never ſignifies nine years, 
but every ninth year; as TeTa#@- does not mean three days, but 
the third day: and this agrees exactly with the Hiſtory of Minos, 
(ſee Valerius Maximus, lib. 1. cap. 2.) who was accuſtom'd to 
review and rectify all his laws every ninth year. Plato quotes 
this paſlage in his piece, entitled Minos, and puts this laſt ob- 
ſervation beyond all diſpute: „ Homer tells us (ſays that Author) 
c that Minos convers'd with Jupiter every ninth year, tvdT@ Fra, 
c and went to be inſtructed by him as a ſcholar by a maſter; and 
a little lower he adds, #@oira . wars tres ds die dos 6 
Mie, &c. that is, © he went into the cave of Jupiter, to 


cc learn new laws, or to reform the old which he had receiv'd 


«ce in 
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ce in the former period, Th Tegriex weareerdi. This Minos 
was the moſt juſt of all mankind, and for this reaſon was ſup- 

os'd to be made one of the infernal judges. Plutarch in : 
lic of Demetrius makes a fine remark upon this deſcription of 
Minor; © Homer (ſays he) has not honour'd with the glorious 
« title of the Diſciple of Jupiter, the greateſt warrior or oppreſ- 
cc ſor, or a renown'd tyrant; but the man famous for his juſtice 
« and probity, a legiſlator, and a benefactor to mankind. Dacter. 


ATV, 


VERSE 20%. By Jove receiv'd, in council to confer.] The 
word in the Greek is o gien, and Plato fully explains it in his 
Minos; 9apg is the diſcourſe, o&2z5y5 the perſon who diſcourſes, 
0 TW&TiaSns & Aoyors; Others (continues Plato) underſtand it 
to ſignify the gueſt of Jupiter, TUUTOTNV, CULTS, a perſon 
that was admitted to the table of Fupiter, or a partaker in his 
diverſions; but the falſity of this opinion (adds he) will 
ſufficiently appear, if we remember, that of all the Greeks, the 
Cretanc, and the Lacedemonians who learn'd it from them, a- 
lone abſtain from compotations, and diverſions ariſing from 
them; and in particular this is one of the laws of Minos enacted 
in Crete, un ovurivar dnAynos eig deb, commanding the Cre- 
tans not to drink in their entertainments to exceſs. Thus far 
Dacier; to which I ſhall add that this remark of Plato may perhaps 
contribute greatly to the glory of Minors, but gives little honour 


to Jupiter; it inſinuates that a perſon who drinks with that Deity, 


might endanger his ſobriety; otherwiſe to be admitted to the 
table of Jupiter is an inſtance of favour and familiarity, and 
would have been an honour to Minos, Horace is of this opini- 
on, for ſpeaking of Tantalus, lib. 1. Carm. he mentions it as a 
peculiar teſtimony of favour; 


Occidit & Pelopis genitor, conviva deorum. 


That is, according to Homer's expreſſion, 94@v cureoiagng, or 
TULLTOTVG. 


VERSE 
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VERSE 218. To bright Lucina's fane ] Strabo informs us, 


that upon the Amniſſus there is a cave ſacred to Ilithya, or Lu- 
cina, who preſides over childbirth. The reaſon given by Eufta- 
thins why the Poet places the cave by that river is too frivo- 
lous to be recited: It is probable that it was called the cave of 
Ilithya, becauſe ſome great Lady had made uſe of it, upon an oc- 
caſion in which women invoke the aſſiſtance of that Goddeſs; 
or perhaps becauſe water is one of the great principles of gene 
ration, the temple of Lucina could not be placed in a more pro- 
per ſituation, than upon the banks of a river, and cloſe by 
the ſea. Dacier. 


XVI. 


8 VERSE 228. Beewes for his train the Cnoſſian Peers aſſign, 
A public treat —— | 
It was not to be expected, and indeed it was almoſt impoſlible 
that one perſon tool entertain Ulyſſes and his whole fleet, which 
conſiſted of twelve veſſels. This paſſage therefore gives us a 
remarkable cuſtom of Antiquity, which was, that when any per- 
ſon with too great a number of attendants arrived in other coun- 
tries, the Prince receiv'd the chief perſonage and his particular 
friends, and the reſt were entertain'd at the public expence. 
| Dacier. 


XVII. 


VERSE 235. With fair ſimilitude of truth beguiles.] The 
word in the Greek is {oxzy, which has been uſually interpreted 


to be the ſame with Zazys, bur thoſe that ſpeak with more ex- 


actneſs derive it from jos, dx (8 anearoviev Te alas, 
that is, he accommodated and adapted his fictions to probabi- 
lity or truth; and Heſychius explains the fame word by «xa, 
094 : Horace almolt literally tranſlates this verſe. 


Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepat imum. 


And 
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And indeed in this line the whole art of an Epic Poem is com- 
prehended, which is a mixture of truths and fictions, but ficti- 
ons conformable ro verity; or to ſpeak in the language of a 
Critic, the fable of the Epic Poem ſhould be both probable and 
marvellous; aſtoniſhing, yet credible : if it be only credible, it 
differs in nothing from Hiſtory ; if only marvellous, it is no bet- 
ter than a Romance. The great ſecret therefore of an Epic Wri- 
ter is to produce in the Reader's mind at the ſame time both 
belief and aſtoniſhment, and this is here perform'd by Ulyſſes. 
Dacier ſur ! Ariſtote. 


ee. 


VERSE 238. As ſnows collected, &c.] It is not ealy to 
take the point of this ſimile. Monſ. Perault grievouſly miſtakes 
it: © The deſcripton (ſays he) which Homer gives us of the ſor- 
e row of Penelope is very unaccountable; her body melted like 
ce ſnow upon an high mountain, when the eaſt wind melts it, 
cc and the ſnow thus melted fills the rivers; thus it was that the 
ce fair cheeks of Penelope melted.” This, ſays Perault, is tranſlated 
word for word. Burt in reality it reſembles Homer in nothing 
but the repetition of the word melted, or Tyxs7o, which in mo- 
dern languages is burthenſome to the ear, but not in the Greek ; 
for the word differs from it ſelf according to its different for- 
mation, almoſt as much as a new one, and gives a very diſtant 
ſound; for inſtance, TyzsTo, Tyxouuns, vr : Whereas there 
is almoſt an identity of found in melt, melted, or melting, or in 
the French, liquiſie, liquifice, liquifioient. Neither has Perault enter'd 
into the ſenſe of the compariſon: Tyxero A is only a figura- 
tive hyperbole, as when we ſay a perſon is conſumd or waſted 
with grief; or perhaps 1 ſignifies no more than humeffo, as 


269 


ransgog humidus. In reality it is the Quantity of tears that is in- 


tended to be repreſented, and the ſimile is thus to be under- 
ſtood: The ſnows heap'd upon the mountains by the cold weſt 
wind, are the ſorrows accumulated in the ſoul of Penelope; the 
warm eaſtern wind, which diſſolves theſe ſnows, is the recital 


of Ulyſſes, which melts thoſe ſorrows into tears and makes them 


flow. When Agamenmon weeps, in the ninth of the Iliad, his 


rears are compar'd to a fountain of water falling from a rock; 


but women being more profuſe of tears, thoſe of Penelope are 
here compar'd to a river. 


VOI. IV. = 22 VERSE 
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XIX. 


VERS 244. She to her preſent Lord laments him loft. | Dacier ob 
ſerves that this is added by Homer not for our information, for we al- 
ready know it; but becauſe it is a reflection which mult neceſlarily 
occur to every Reader: It is a thing extraordinary to lament a perſon 
preſent, as if he were abſolutely loſt; and we reap a double ſatisfacti- 
on from the relation, by obſerving the behaviour of Pene- 
lope towards Ulyſſes, and of Ulyſſes towards Penelope; while he is 
at the ſame time in one ſenſe both abſent and preſent. 


XX. 


VERSE 247. His eyes look ſtern, and caſt a gloomy ſtare.) There 
is a beautiful contraſt between Ulyſſes and Penelope; Penelope in- 
dulges her paſſion for Ulyſſes, Ulyſſes reſtrains his for Penelope: 
the picture of Ulyſſes is drawn to the life, he is aſſaulted at once with 
ſeveral paſſions, aſtoniſhment and admiration on the one fide, and 
compaſſion and a deſire to comfort Penelope on the other; theſe paſſi- 
ons being in an equal ballance, and exerting an equal force, he re- 
mains fixed, like a wave equally driven by contrary winds, and yields 
to neither of their impulſes; it is thus Ulyſſes continues in a ſteady 
admiration, as if he had loſt all thought. This paſſage is too beau- 
tiful not to have been explained by the Ancients : Plutarch quotes 
it as an inſtance of the command a wiſe man ought to have 
over his paſſions. Ulyſſes who was the moſt eloquent, yet was 
ce the moſt ſilent of men, all his faculties were obedient, and 


« ſubject ro reaſon, he commanded his eye not to weep, his 


ce tongue not to ſpeak, and his very heart not to pant or trem- 
ce ble: His reaſon influenced even his inward motions, and ſub- 
« qdued the very blood and vital ſpirits.” And in his treatiſe 
of Moral Virtues, he again quotes theſe verſes: © Ulyſſes had 
« compleatly ſubjected all his faculties to right reaſon, and he 
ce held even his ſpirits, his blood, and his tears under the go- 


c vernment of his judgment. Virgil paints Dido in the infernal 
ſhades almoſt in the ſame colours with Ulyſſes : 


Ila ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat, 
Nec magis mcepto vultum ſermone movetur 


Quam ſi dura ſilex, aut ſtet Marpeſia cautes. 
VERSE 
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XXI. 


VERSE 248. Of horn the iff relentleſs balls appear.) Enſta- 
thius informs us, that Homer apply'd this image of horny, or xe. 
earoadss, to the eye, becauſe one of the coats of it is ſaid to be 
of an horny ſubſtance; but this is merely fancyful : if another tu- 
nic of the eye had been ſteely, there might have been ſome ground 
for the alluſion; for Homer joyns both of them in the illuſtration, 
and only meant to repteſent the ſtedfaſtneſs of the eye of Ulyſſes, 
in this affecting interview. 


XXII. 
VERSE 262, &c. A robe of military purple, &c.] This is 


271 


a remarkable paſſage, and gives us an exact deſcription of the ha- 


bit of a King in the days of Homer, or perhaps {till carlier in the 
days of Ulyſſes. Purple ſeems anciently to have been appropria- 
ted to Kings, and to them on whom they beſtow'd it; thus Judges 
viii. 26. the ſacred Hiſtorian mentions purple rayment that was on 
the Kings of Midian. Thus Eſther viii. 15. a garment of fine linnen 
and purple is given to a favourite by King Ahaſuerus; and 1 Mac- 
cabees xiii. , Jes made a decree, that Simon ſhould wear 
purple and gold, and that none of che people ſhould wear pur- 
ple or a buckle. of gold without his permiſſion, in token that he 
was the chief magiſtate of the Jews; thus alſo Mac. x. 89. A. 
lexander ſent Jonathan a buckle of gold, as the ule is to be given 
to ſuch as are of the King's blood. Ulyſſes is here dreſt much 
after the ſame manner; he wears purple, and a buckle or claſp 
of gold, as a ſign of his regality. But what I would chiefly ob- 
ſerve is, that the art of embroidery was known in theſe early 
ages, nay perhaps was in greater perfection than at this day ; 
the embroidery was of divers colours, as we may gather from the 
epithet apply'd to the fawn, ToxiAovy. Some perſons indeed tell 
us, that this was inwoven into the cloth, and was made in 
the loom, but the words of Homer will admit of the other inter- 
pretation, and it is evident that embroidery was known amongſt 
the Orientals in the age of Ulyſſes, from Judges v. 20. Have 
they not ſped? have they not divided the prey, to Siſera a pre of 
divers colours, a prey of divers colours of needle-work, of di- 

vers 
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vers colours of needle-work on both ſides, meet for the necks of 
them that take the ſpoil? Here is evidently mention made of em- 
broidery, and perhaps ſuch was this robe of Ulyſſes; but how- 
ever this be, it is manifeſt that all manner of creatures were fi- 


gur'd upon the habit of great perſonages, and that thoſe creatures 


were inwrought ſo naturally as to ſeem to be alive. 


X XIII. 


VERSE 275. — radiant weſt, 
Dimenſion d equal to his ſixe —— ] 
It may be ask d what is the meaning of the Teewioeia ira 
here mention d by Ulyſſes ? Euſtathius explains it by ovuuere®-, 
that is, neither too long nor too ſhort, too wide or too ſcanty, 
but exactly correſponding to the make of the body. Heſiod uſes 
the ſame word in the ſame ſenſe; and Heſychius interprets it in 
the ſame manner, "Evyuereo, M Uαν TwY Today e Zei- 
meyer, Dacier. | 


XXIV. 


VERSE 278. A favrite herald ] This is very artful 
in Ulyſſes: Penelope had ask d what kind of perſon her husband 
was; Ulyſſes fears to give a deſcription of himſelf, leſt by drawing 
the copy like the original now before the eyes of Penelope, ſhe 
ſhould diſcover him to be Ulyſſes: He therefore diverts the en- 
quiry, yet at the fame time farisfies her curioſity, by adding a 
new circumſtance to confirm his veracity, by deſcribing his at- 
tendant and Herald Eurybates. Dacier. 


XXV. 


VERSE 327. His Ithaca refus'd from fad ring Fate, 

Til copious wealth might guard his regal ſtate.\ 
Ulyſſes amaſs d great riches by being driven from country to coun- 
try: Every Prince where he arrived made him great preſents, ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſtoms of hoſpitality in former ages. 
The word in the Greek (obſerves Dacier) is &:yveralav, it is bor- 
row'd from beggars, who by ſtrolling from place to place get 
their livelihood; and hence it was made uſe of ſimply to amaſs, 
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or make collections. Heſychius explains it by ovaatya, , 
zycica; in which words there are two errors, and it is manifeſt 
they are corrupted : Monſicur le Fevre reads Mic, d yei gel. 
Dacier. | 

We may obſerve that Ulyſſes gives himſelf great commenda- 
tions thro' this whole interview; he calls himſelf M Odo, 
and ſays, that there were few men in the world like him; that he 
was $205 an ®-, or like the Gods: This is not a ſign of 
vanity or oſtentation, ſince Ulyſſes {peaks in the character of a 
ſtranger: He mult therefore ſpeak in the ſame manner as a ſtranger 
would have ſpoke; that is, with honour of Ulyſſes, to ingratiate 
himſelf with Penelope. Beſides, this conduct conduces to perſuade 
Penelope, that he is the perſon he pretends to be, and by conſe- 
quence contributes to prevent a diſcovery. 


XXVI. 


VERSE 363. Now waſh the ſtranger, &c.] This was one 
of the firſt rites of hoſpitality obſerv'd towards ſtrangers, amongſt 
the Ancients; the ſcriptures abound with inſtances of it: Abra- 
ham offers water to waſh the feet of the Angels whom he miſtook 
for ſtrangers, &c. There was allo a bath for the ſtranger, but 
this ſeems to have been a greater honour (as Dacier obſerves) than 
that of waſhing the feet; this may be gather'd from the manner 
in which it was perform'd; the daughters of the family, even 
young Princeſſes, aſſiſted at the bath; but the waſhing the feet 


was an office committed to ſervants: Thus the daughter of Ne- 
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for in the third Odyſſey bath d Telemachus, but Ulyſſes being diſ- 


ouis'd like a beggar, Euryclea waſhes his feet. This agrees exactly 
with another paſſage of ſcripture; when David ſent to ask Aba- 
gail to wife, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. ſhe made anſwer, Let thine hand- 
maid be a ſervant to waſh the feet of the ſervants of my Lord. My 
memory fails me, if there be any other paſſage, either in the Ii- 
ad or Odyſſey, where this practice of waſhing the feet is directly 
mentioned; the reaſon is, this was an office perform'd only to 
inferior perſons; the bath was for Heroes and Kings. Now both 
Homer's Poems are fill d with the characters of ſuch perſonages, 
and therefore there was no room to mention it in other places: 


tis true, the word here is &, and does not neceſſarily 


imply the waſhing of the feet, bur waſhing in general: yet here 
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it is to be underſtood of the feet, for Euryclea in the act of waſh- 
ing them diſcovers this ſtranger to be Ulyſſes. 


XXVII. 


VERSE 376. A narrow ſpace 

| Conſines the circle of our deſtin d race.] The 
ſenſe is here cut ſhort, and Homer, like a good Painter, leaves 
ſomething to be ſupply'd by the Reader's imagination. Life is 
ſhort (ſays Penelope) we ought therefore ro employ it in doing 
good. The motive indeed which ſhe uſes, is not entirely conform- 
able to true Theology; ſhe here propoſes glory as the ſole aim 
of doing virtuous actions; tho in other Len. Homer plainly aſ- 
ſerts, that we ought to act with piety to pleaſe the Gods. Dacier. 


XXVIII. 


VERSE 399. But if, in tract of long experience, &c.] I will 
have an old woman to waſh me (ſays Ulyſſes.) The reaſon of this 
requeſt is not evident at firſt view; but Euſtathius explains it 
by ſhewing that Ulyſſes acts thus to avoid the inſults and contempt 
of the younger damſels of Penelope, who had ſufficiently outrag d 
him in this and the preceding book; they would think them- 
ſelves degraded by performing ſuch an office to a beggar. Euſfa- 
thius remarks, that ſome ancient Critics rejected three verſes here: 
It is abſurd, ſay they, that Ulyſes ſhould chuſe Euryclea for this 
office, who was the only perſon who could diſcover him, and ruin 
his deſigns; he knew ſhe was acquainted with the wound that 
afterwards diſcovers him: But ye truth is, Ulyſſes knew Eu- 
ryclea to be a perſon of wiſdom, and he was in hopes to draw 
her over to his intereſt, and make uſe of her in his affairs in 
the future parts of the Odyſſey; and this he does upon many im- 
portant occaſions, in particular in locking up the Palace at the 
time of the battle between him and the Suitors; ſo that by her 
means he prevents the report of that great incident from being 
carried to their partizans abroad: here therefore he artfully brings 
it about, that Euryclea ſhould be aſſign d to this office, not aal 
to avoid the inſults of the other females, but to make uſe of 
her faithfulneſs and wiſdom to carry on his deſigns, and make 
the way more caſy to the Suirors' deſtruction. The choice 1 
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fore was prudent; ſhe was aged, and acquainted with human 
miſeries, not only by reaſon of her age, but had herſelf ſuffer d 
in all the afflictions of Penelope and Telemachus : we find ſhe is 
deſcrib'd as a mother to the whole family, and ſhe all along a- 
dopts the afflictions of it: Euſtathius therefore may perhaps be 
miſtaken when he aſſerts this to be an inſtance of ill counſels 
crown'd with good ſucceſs. But then it may be ask d, if Eury- 
clea was a perſon of ſuch wiſdom and fidelity, why does not U- 
Iyſes truſt her with the ſecret of his return > The reaſon is plain, 
it would not only have been contrary to his cautious nature, but 
a breach of all decency to truſt himſelf to Euryclea, and not to 
Penelope ; this would in ſome meaſure have raiſed the character 


of the ſervant, above that of his wife and Queen. Part of this 
note I am indebted for to M. Dacier. 


XXIX. 


VERSE 423. She weils the torrent of her tearful eyes.] Dacier 
obſerves that Ariſtotle in his third book of Rhetoric quotes this acti- 
on of rae! e as an inſtance of a Paralogi ſin familiar to Homer; and 


again in his Poetics, he cites it to the ſame purpoſe: A Paralogiſm 


conſiſts in making uſe of falſe reaſoning, and drawing a falſe con- 
ſequence from true premiſſes: © All men, ſays Ariſtotle, are na- 
ce turally perſuaded chat where ſuch a thing is, or is done, ſuch 
ce another muſt happen, we may therefore make them eaſily be- 
« lieve that if the laſt is, the firſt muſt conſequently be; but in 
« reality, the latter which we lay down as an being often falſe, 
« the former is ſo more frequently, for it does not follow, that 
« becauſe one thing is, bee we muſt neceſſarily be, but becauſe 
ve are perſuaded of the truth of the latter, we conclude falſely, that 
<« the former is alſo true. The Reader will enter into the mean- 
ing of Ariſtotle, and underſtand what a Paralogiſm is, by an ex- 
ample of it; for inſtance, if we were to prove a man to be in 
love, we bring it as an argument that he is pale: now this is 
a falſe reaſoning or Paralogiſm, becauſe a perſon may be pale from 
other reaſons 3 love. Thus in the inſtance of Euryclea, “ Ho- 
cc mer (lays Ariſtotle) impoſes upon his Reader, by mentioning 
ce a ſign that is known, to draw a conſequence from it, to prove 
e athing that is not known;” that is, Homer endeavours to prove 
that the whole ſtory concerning Euryclea is true, and that * 

| really 
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really hid her eyes when ſhe wept, becauſe this is a conſequence 


of paſſion, and becauſe it is natural for perſons to conceal their 
eyes with their hands while they weep. This alſo is a Paralogiſm, 
for every ſyllable concerning Euryclea may be a fiction of the 
Poet, tho ſuch a geſture is natural ro a perion in her circum- 
ſtances; the impoſition conſiſts in this, namely, in the art of the 
Poet in endeavouring to deceive us into a belief, that becauſe 
perſons when they weep conceal their eyes, therefore it is true 
that Euryclea thus actually wept; the latter may be evidently, tho 
the former be true: Ariſtotle brings this practice of Homer as an 


example to all Poets how to tell lies as they ought, or agreeably. 
XXX. 


VERSE 434. — The pious vows are loſt; 
His God forgets him------ 
Euryclea we lee is aſtoniſhd to find that a perfon who is remark - 
able for his piety ſhould be unfortunate ; the age was not en- 
lightned enough to know that calamity is often a proof of virtue, and 
a tryal not a puniſhment. Maximus Tyrius, the Platonic 2 2. diſſert. 
excellently explains this ſubject : © Who (lays that Author) can de- 
« ny Ulyſſes to be a man of piety ? Jupiter remembers him, Minerva 
c loves him, Mercury guides him, Calypſo is cnamour'd with him, 
cc and Leucothea faves his life! Who then can deny but that Heaven 
ce try d him with all his afflictions, that he might appear to be, and 


c deſerve to be called a good man? this is the reaſon why he 


A 


c 


ſuffer d at Troy, from the Suitors, by the Cyclops, by Circe, and 
« by ſhipwreck : this is the reaſon why he wander'd as a vaga- 
„ bond, and a beggar; that he was halt naked, that he was 
« ſtruck and inſulted, and ſuffer d a thouſand inſolencies from 
cc the riots of the Suitors : It was the favour and love of Hea- 
« yen that brought him into all theſe afflictions, and not the 
« anger of Neptune. When a good man ſuffers, Heaven fre- 
quently chuſes him out as an Heroe, who knows how to behave 
bravely in the day of adverſity, and this is agreeable to true 
Theology. 


VERSE 
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XXXI. 
VERSE 444. In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſeems eæpreſt, &c.] 


Homer continually draws his reflections from the preſent object: 
Penelope, at the fight of this diſtreſs d and ill-cloath'd ſtranger, 
breaks out into a tender ſentiment, and cries, - * Perhaps my 
« Ulyſes is ſuch as he!” for thus Euſtat hius applies the expreſſi- 
on, & ro- nv voce anna Io uarwow; that is, „ he was 
« not ſuch by nature, but misfortune: ” But if we underſtand it 
of a bodily reſemblance, the ſentiment is ſtill beautiful, and the 
Reader cannot without pleaſure ſee Penelope deceiv'd in compa- 
ring Ulyſſes with Ulyſſes. Dacier. 


XXXII. 


VERSE 448. ---— the Chief replies.] This is 
very artful in Ulyſſes: If he had deny'd the reſemblance, it might 
have given ſuſpicion; he therefore confeſles it, and by * 
it perſuades Euryclea that he is not the real Ulyſſes. Dacier. 


XXXIII. 


VERSE 457. His face averting from the crackling blaxe.] 
The reaſon why Ulyſſes turns toward the darkneſs is to avoid diſ- 
covery, and that Euryclea might not examine him too curioully : 
bur this is not the whole delign of Homer; the Poet thus deſcribes 
Ulyſſes to give probability to the future ſtory, for as Euſtathius ju- 
diciouſly remarks, it is from this action alone that the fainting 
of Euryclea, her laying her hand on the chin of Ulyſſes, his ſeiſure 
of her throat to hinder her from diſcovering him, eſcape the 
notice of Penelope; Ulyſſes is ſcared out of view, and withdrawn 
from obſervation. Dacier. 


XXXIV. 


VERSE 461. Cautious in vain! nor ceas'd the dame to find 

| The ſcar ------ 
This ſtory concerning the wound of Ulyſſes, may, I fear, in ſome 
paits of ir, ſeem ſomewhat tedious; it may therefore be neceſſary 
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to ſhew thar it is introduced with judgment ; and tho' not entire- 
ly entertaining, yet artful. 
Ariſtotle in the cighth Chap. of his Poetics, ſpeaking of the unity 
of the action of the Odyſſey, mentions this wound of Ulyſſes. 
Homer, ſays he, who excell'd other Poets in all reſpects, ſeems per- 
fectly to have known this defect, (viz. that all the actions of an 
Heroe do not conſtitute the unity of the action, but only ſuch 
as are capable to be united with the fable) for in compoſing his 
Odyſſey, he has not mention'd all the adventures of Ulyſſes: For 
example, he has not joined the wound he receiv'd upon Par- 
naſſus with the account of his feigned madneſs, when the Greeks 
aſſembled their army; for becauſe one of them happen'd, it was 
neither neceſſary nor probable that the other ſhould allo happen; 
but he has inſerted all that could have reſpect to one and the 
ſame action. Monſieur Dacier fully explains Ariſtotle; We have 
in this precept (obſerves that Author) two remarkable events in 
the life of Ulyſſes; his feign'd madneſs, and his wound receiv'd up- 
on Parnaſſus: The Poet mentions the wound, but is ſilent about 
his madneſs: He ſaw that the latter had no connexion either in 
truth or probability with the ſubject of his Poem, and therefore 
he ſays not a word of it: he has acted otherwiſe with reſpect to 
the wound receiv d upon Parnaſſus; for altho that wound was 
no more to the matter of his Poem, than the madneſs; yet he 
mo of it, becauſe he found an opportunity of inſerting it 
o naturally into his principal action, that it becomes a neceſſary 
part of it, ſince it cauſes a remembrance of his Heroe, that is, 
ſince it is the occaſion of Eurycleas diſcovering Ulyſſes; ſo that 
this Hiſtory which is here related ar length is no foreign Epiſode, 


O 


but a natural part of the ſubject, by being thus artfully united to it. 


This fully reaches us of whar nature the different parts which a 
Poet uſes to form one and the ſame action ought to be; name- 
ly, either neceſſary or probable conſequences of one another, as 
the remembrance of Ulyſſes was of this wound: every adventure 
then that has not this connexion ought to be rejected as foreign, 
and as breaking the unity of the action: And therefore Homer 
took care not to interrupt the unity of his Odyſſey, by the Epi- 
ſode of the feign d madneſs of Ulyſſes; for that incident could 
not be produced by any that were neceſſary or proper to the 
Poem, nor produce any that had the leaſt relation to it. 


Boſſi 
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Boſſu tully _ with Ariſtotle and Dacier, and gathers from 
this Epiſode that ſome incidents which make not directly any 
art * the action or the fable may be inſerted into a Poem, 
if thoſe incidents are neceſſary to clear up any part of the fable 
or action. | 
This remembrance, or diſcovery by the wound, is mention'd in 
another place; ſee the twenty-firſt Odyſſey. Ariſtotle in his ſeven- 
teenth Chap. of the Poetics prefers this remembrance to that there 
made to Eumæus; It is (obſerves that Author) here manag'd with 
more addreſs and art; it is done without deſign, and ſeems a 
conſequence of the ſtory: There Ulyſſes himſelf diſcovers the 
wound; here it ariſes from the ſubject, and a ſeries of incidents: 
there Ulyſſes has recourſe to it, and it cauſes no ſurprize, becauſe 
there is no great art in ſhewing a mark, which we arc willing 
to have known. All remembrances therefore (ays Ariſtotle) which 
produce their effects by deſign have little ingenuity : Whereas 


thoſe which are brought about by chance, ſurprize us, and are 
inſtances of the Poet's art and addreſs. 


XXXV. 


VERSE 457. Autolycus the bold: (a mighty name 
For ſpotleſs faith ——- 
This dyfhculr paſſage is well explain d by Dacier and Euſtathius: 


The words are 
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which literally run thus, * he ſurpaſs'd all men in {wearing and 
« ſtealing :” a terrible character! if it were to be underſtood 
according to the letter: It has been imagin'd, that Homer com- 
mends Autolycus for his addreſs in robbery, and making equivo- 
cal oaths; like the perſon (ſays Euſtathius) who made a truce 
with his enemies for ſeveral days, and immediately went and ra- 
vag d their territories by night, and defended it, by telling them 
that the truce was not made for the night but the day: or like 
the perſon mention'd by Atheneus, who ſtole a fiſh, and gave it 
to his neighbour, and being queſtion d about it ſwore, chat he 
had it not himſelf, nor ſaw any other perſon ſteal it: but this is 

| not 
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not the meaning of Homer, for he calls Autolycus or a 
good man, and adds that this zaz7]oouvn V oex©-, was the gift 
of a God. The truth is, the former word does not here ſignifie theft, 
nor the latter perjury : the former ſignifies a laudable addreſs in 
concealing our own deſigns, and diſcovering thoſe of our ene- 
mies; it conſiſts in ſurprizing them, when they leaſt expect us, 
in beating up their quarters, carrying off their convoys, their 
proviſions, and in ſhort in all manner of ſtratagems, authoriz d 
by the laws of war: 9gex©- ſignifies fidelity in obſerving an 
oath, and never violating the ſanctity of it. Plato in his firſt book 
de Repub. makes it plain, that this 1s the ſenſe of Homer: He 
there quotes this paſſage, and aſſerts that he is the beſt guardian 
of an army who knows how to ſteal the counſels and enterpri- 
ſes of the enemy, d TOv αονονοννẽ/̃ zAnlor νανετν, % Tas 
annas Texas; from this, it is there inferr d, that juſtice is a 
kind of chicanery (zAs7|ww Tis &7 @OsNau Ou, V BAAN THY 
Ye by which we ſerve our friends, and bring detriment to 
our enemies; but the anſwer there given to this aſſertion is, & wa 
Tov Aid, or, by no means: It muſt be underſtood with ſome re- 
ſtriftion : It is lawful to deceive an enemy in war, but in com- 
mon life criminal. The qualities therefore that Homer commends 
in Autolycus, are his dexterity in diſcovering, penetrating and 
preventing the deſigns of his enemies, and the religious obſer- 
vance of his oaths, and not theft and perjury ; Euſlathius explains 


Homer by adding #AzTloouvyy & #axnv, 00 & Oavaey. 


XXXVI. 


VERSE 459. Hermes his Patron god thoſe gifts beſtou d.] The 
reaſon why Homer attributes theſe gifts ro Mercury is, becauſe he 
was the preſident of ſecrecy, or of all things that are acted with 
a deſire of concealment. He is alſo the God of ſpeech, it there- 
fore appertain'd to that Deity to guard the verity of it, in particu- 


lar of oaths, being the preſident of ſpeaking. Dacier. 


XXXVII. 


VERSE 466. © Receive, ſhe cries, your royal daughter's ſon, &c. | 


We have here an ancient cuſtom obſery'd by the Greeks: The 


child was placed by the father upon the grandfather's knees, as a 


token 
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token that a grandchild was the moſt agrecable preſent that a 
ſon could make to a father. That this was an ancient cuſtom 
is evident from the Iliad. 


guys d q? Eęiybę 
MyrTors yeVaow ο,ñ SO m o you 
Ee ewthev yeyaara------ 


That is, the father of Phenix imprecated the furies, that Phenix 

might never have a ſon to place upon his grandfather's knees. 
It has been already remark'd that it was cuſtomary in Greece 

for the parents ro name the child; here the grandfather names 


Ulyſſes: but this is done by permiſſion of the parents, for Autoly- 
cus bids them give the name. 


Tapubeos tus Fuyarye Ts ribe GV 


Ulyſſes was called *Odverevs from Od, Iraſcor; implying 
(lays Euftathius) that many hated, or were enrag'd at, Autolycus, 
for the miſchiefs he had done by his art in war, zx Tg wioss 
Ax x ποõ u, that is in other words, Autolycus call'd Ulyſſes 
'Odverevs, from the terror he had been to his enemies. 


XXXVIII. 


VERSE 526. Then chaunting myſtic lays, the cloſing wound 
Of ſacred melody confeſs'd the force. 

This is a remarkable inſtance of rd antiquity of that idle ſuperſti- 
tion of curing wounds by incantation or charms: yet Homer is 
no way blameable for mentioning it; he wrote according to the 
opinion of the age, which whether true or falſe vindicates him 
as a Poet. Indeed almoſt all other Poets have ſpoken more bold- 
ly than Homer of the power of incantations; thus Virgil, 


Carmina vel cœlo poſſumt deducere lunam, 
Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Uyſſei, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


But we may defend Homer from Pliny, who has thought this 
point, viz, whether charms are available phyſically, worthy of a 
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ſerious diſcuſſion ; he refers to this paſſage in his natural Hiſtory, 
lib. 28. cap. 1. Dixit Homerus profluvium ſangumis oulnerato fe- 
mine Ulyxem inhibuiſſe carmine, Theophraſtus, Iſchiadicos ſanari, Cato 


prodidit Luxatis membris carmen auxiliari, Varro Podagris. Attalus 


affirms, that if a man chance to ſpy a ſcorpion, and pronounce 
the word duo, it will lie ſtill, and never ſhoot his ſting. I think 
theſe grave Authors outdo even the fictions of Poets; and I hard- 
ly believe that any of them would have ventur'd ro provoke a 
ſerpent, truſting to the charm. But we are ro underſtand this 
charm not merely as a form of words, but as joyn'd with muſical 
notes, and then it may appear more rational: for the cure of 
the Sciatica, Theophraſtus commends the Phrygion muſic, and A. 
Gellius for giving eaſe to it; but adds, ut Memoriz proditum eff. 

Apollonius in his book de Miris, affirms from Theophraſtus, that 
Muſic cures many diſeaſes both of mind and body, xabd eg 
Ner-, Od, Y THE e MAKE) vie The dij,mõ £X- 
c, id r Os uarauvhnos inde 1 emnnriay. And the 
ſame Author affirms, that many in his time, eſpecially the The- 
bans, uſed the pipe for the cure of ſeveral ſickneſſes, which Galen 
calls zaTav\A&v Ts Tons, ſuper loco affetto tibid canere; or loca 
dolentia decantare. I will not affirm that ſuch charms of muſic 
have no power in ſome maladies; every one knows what an ef— 
fect the harp of David had over the ſpirits of Saul; but we have 
either loſt, or not yet found out the art: A natural reaſon may 
be aflign'd for it, for as the muſical notes move the air, ſo the 
air moves the inward ſpirits, and they the humours of the body, 
which are the ſeat of diſcaſes; ſo that by this new motion they 
may be condenſed, rarified, diſſipated or expelled, according as 
they are agitated or influenced by the concuſſion of the mulical 
notes; but however this be, if other Poets may ſay that charms 
have power to ſtop rivers in their courſes, Homer is not to be 
condemn'd for aſcribing the power of ſtopping blood to incan- 
tations. See Mr. Cowley's Notes on the firſt book of his Davideis. 


XXXIX. 


VERSE 544. — abrupt — my ſon! --- my King! — ſhe cry d.] 
It may ſeem incredible that this dialogue between Ulyſſes and Eu- 
ryclea could be held in the preſence of Penelope, and ſhe not hear 
it: How is this to be reconcil'd to probability? I will anſwer in 


the 
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the words of Euſtathius: The Poet, ſays he, has admirably guar- 
ded againſt this objection; it is for this reaſon that he mentions 
the falling of Ulyſſes's leg into the water, the ſound of the veſſel 
from that accident, the overturning of it, and the effuſion of the 
water: all theſe different ſounds may eaſily be ſuppos'd to drown 
che voice of Euryclea, ſo as it might not be heard by Penelope; it 
is true, ſhe could not but obſerve this confuſion that happen'd 
while Euryclea waſhes; but the age of Euryclea might naturally 
make her believe that all this happen d by accident 5 her fee- 
bleneſs, and Penelope might be perſuaded that it was thus occaſi- 
oned, having no reaſon to ſuſpect the truth: beſides, what is 
more frequent on the Theatre than to ſpeak to the audience, 
while the perſons on the ſtage are ſuppos d not to hear? In re- 
ality, it is evident that Ulyſſes and Huryclea were at a proper di- 
ſtance from Penelope, probably out of decency while the feet 
were 3 for as ſoon as that office is over, Homer tells us 


that Ulyſſes drew nearer to the fire where Penelope ſate, that he 
might reſume the conference. | 


AuTis ag dororiew Tveos re IiÞegs Odvoravs. 
XL. 
VERSE 568. Deep in my ſoul the truſt ſhall lodge ſecur' d.] 


Plutarch in his treatiſe upon Garrulity obſerves, that Ulyſſes and eve- 
ry perſon that had relation to him were remarkable for their ta- 
citurnity : they had all profited under ſo great a maſter of ſe- 
crecy as Ulyſes: It is practis d by his wife, his ſon, and his nurſe; 
his very companions, who attended him in his voyages, poſleſs'd 
this virtue in ſo eminent a degree as to ſuffer themſelves to be 
daſh'd in pieces by the Cyclops, rather than diſcover him to that 
giant. The moral that we are to gather from this fable is, that the 
ſafety of Princes Counſels conſiſts in ſecrecy. Dacier. 


XLI. 


VERSE 581. With plenteous undtion ——] We are not to 
imagine that this cuſtom of anointing the feet was an inſtance of 
luxury; it prevail'd over the oriental world ſolely out of neceſſi- 
ty, to avoid offenſiveneſs in thoſe hot regions. This cuſtom pre- 


vail'd 
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vail'd many ages after Homer, and we have an inſtance of it in 
the woman who waſh'd the feet of our Lord and Saviour with 
tears, and anoinred them with oil. This place is a plain proof 
that oil was uſed after waſhing the feet as well as after bathing. 


XLII. 


VzRSE 596. Sad Philomel, &c.] This paſſage is thus ex- 
plain d by Euſtathius. The ſimile is not only introduc'd to ex- 
preſs the ſorrow of Penelope, but the nature of it: It is not fo 
much intended to illuſtrate her grief, as her various agitations 
and different thoughts compar d to the different accents in the 
mournful ſong of the nightingale; for thus Homer applies it. 


"Ms #, 210i Nix ups ogweer ot han x, kbec. 


Euſtathius adds, that Homer relates this ſtory very differently from 
later Authors: He mentions nothing of Progne, Tereus, or Pan- 
dion, unleſs that name be the ſame with Pandareus; Itylus like- 
wiſe is by them call'd Itys. The ſtory is thus, according to 
theſe writers : Philomela was the wife of Tereus King of Thrace, 
ſhe had a ſiſter nam'd Progne, whom Tereus raviſh'd and cut her 
tongue out, that ſhe might not diſcover the crime to Philomela; 
but Progne betray'd it by weaving the ſtory in a piece of embroi- 
dery ; upon this Philomela flew her own fon Itys or Itylus, and 
ſery'd up his fleſh to the table of her husband Tereus; which be- 
ing made known to him he purſues Philomela and Progne, who 
are feign'd to be chang'd into birds for their ſwift flight into A- 
thens, by which they eſcap'd the revenge of Tereus. Philomela is 
fabled to be turn d into a nightingale, and Progne into a ſwallow ; 


it being obſerv'd by Pauſanias, that no ſwallow ever builds in 


Thrace, or nightingale is ever ſeen there, as hating the country of 
Terenas. But Homer follows a different hiſtory : Pandareus ſon of 
Merops had three daughters, Merope, Cleothera, and Atdon : Pan- 
dareus married his eldeſt daughter At#don ro Zethus brother of 
Amphion, mention'd in the eleventh Odyſſey ; ſhe had an only ſon 
nam'd Itylus; and being envious at the numerous family of her 
brother-in-law Amphion, ſhe reſolves to murther Amaleus the eld- 
eſt of her nephews; her own ſon Irylus was brought up with 
the children of Amphion, and lay in the ſame bed with this Ama- 

lens. 
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leut. Atdon directs her ſon Itylus to abſent himſelf one night 
from the bed, but he forgets 2 orders; at the time determin d, 
ſhe conveys herſelf into the apartment, and murthers her own 
ſon Irylus, by miſtake, inſtead of her nephew Amaleus: upon this, 
almoſt in diſtraction, ſhe begs the Gods to remove her from the 


race of humankind, they grant her prayer, and change her into 
a nightingale. 


XLIII. 


VERSE 647. Immur d within the ſilent bow'r of ſleep, &c.] 
This ſeems to be a bold fiction, and Commentators have labour'd 
hard to ſhew the reaſon of it: Some imagine, that by the horn 
is meant a tunic of the eye, which is call'd horny; and chat the 
ivory repreſents the teeth; and that by theſe alluſions the Poet in- 
tended to expreſs that what we hear ſpoken may be falſe, but 
what we fee mult infallibly be true: that is, according to this 
fable, the ivory gate emits falſhood, that of horn, truth. Others 
explain Homer by referring to the nature of horn and ivory, horn be- 
ing pervious to the fight, and ivory impenetrable. Dacier, from 
Euſtathius, gives us a very different ſolution; by horn which is 
tranſparent, Homer means the air, or heavens which are tranſlu- 
cent; by ivory, he denotes the earth which is groſs and opake : 
Thus the dreams which come from the earth, that is, thro' the 
gate of ivory, are falſe; thoſe from heaven, or thro' the gate of 


8 
orn, true. But it may be thought that there are no grounds, 


from the words of Homer, for * an interpretation. I ima- 
gine that this fable is built upon a real foundation, and that there 
were places called the gates of falſhood and truth: Diodorus Sicu- 
lus in his ſecond book deſciibing the ceremonies concerning the 
dead, mentions the gates of W of hatred and lamentati- 
on; and then adds, that there are other gates in the ſame place; 
namely, in Memphis in Ag ypt, that are called the gates of veri- 
ty, near which there is a ſtatue of juſtice without an head; now 
Homer in the twenty-fourth Odyſſey places the region of dreams 
in the way to the infernal ſhades, and it is paſt diſpute that he bor- 
rows all thee fables of Styx, Cocytus, (that is, of the gates of 
hatred, lamentation,) &c. from Ag ypr, and places them in hell, 
after Orpheus, who adapted all his ceremonies according to the 
rites of burial obſerv d at Memphis, as Diodorus fully proves; if 


Vo t., IV. D ddd there- 
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therefore he borrows the fable of the gates of oblivion, ec. from 
Ag ypt, why may he not the ſtory of the gates of falſhood and veri- 
ty? eſpecially ſince he takes his whole relation concerning hell from 
the cuſtoms of the Ag yprians, and this region of dreams is pla- 
ced by him in the 1 to hell: It may therefore not be im- 
poſſible but this ſtory of the gates of ſleep, may have a real 
foundation, and be built upon the cuſtoms of the Ag yptians: 


The End of the Fourth Volume. 


